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LETTER XVIIL 

Lyaruy \Uh months (JVcwem.) 8, 1816. 
"My DEAaJfc?^***, 

On laDoiDg at Marseilles, our trunks were opened ami 
e:xamined by the douaniers, and found ** comme il faut." 
We took up our quarters at " Thotel des Ambassadeurs," 
where we had a good table d'hote, and a large and respect- 
able looking company at dinner. Knowing no person here, 
and having no letters, and yet wishing to become acquaint- 
€rd with some of the citizens, as well as of the streets, I call- 
ed on the American consul, M. "Cathalan, an elderly French 
gientleman of much respectability, and introduced myself as 
a travelling and inquisitive " Fredonian."* Though it was 
nearly as late as possible for morning hours, he had not 
been to breakfast, and having lately been very unwell, and 
also his wijfe, (children he informed me they had none,) he 
seemed to regret that I could. not call again ; and gave mc 
the address of his' agent J. Dodge. But, one topic of con- 
versation introducing another, he kept us half an hour, 
showed us his paintings, an exquisite bust of Washington, 
which he had crowned with a beautiful wreath of the 
flower ** immortel," (everlasting,) his books, his maps, and 
wished me to stay and hear a long and excellent letter he 
had lately received from Thomas Jefferson. But this, on 
account of the old gentleman's breakfast and my own time, 
I was obliged to decline, aind parted, after receiving from 
bim some useful hints relative to the various objects* the 
state of science, &c. in M<irseille8. 

Our passports, which were taken from us in the steam- 
boat, it cost us some time and trouble to regain, on account 
of the ^onctilious forms to which we were subjected, and 
the number of persons in attendance at the office, waiting 
each for his turn to answer to the questions put to him rela- 
tive to his residence, destination, &c. 

4th. We called this morning on Laurens, an apothecary, 
who is appointed to the professorship of chemistry, in a 

* I would not be undergtood, as wiriiing to sanction the use of this assmnptiTe an^ 
tfBoee«waj7 term. 

Vol. U. I 
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medical school recently .established io Marseilles, and ob- 
tained from him a recommendation to the hospital. He ib- 
formed me that the manufacture of Soda, from common salt^ 
is carried on so extensively near Marseilles, as almost en- 
tirely to prevent the introduction of the vegetable soda, or 
barilla, from Spain and other places. The salt is first treat- 
ed with sulphuric acid, and the sulphate is then decomposed 
by carbonate of lime and charcoal. The muriatic acid is 
not preserved, but allowed to escape. 

The hospital contains 325 patients, but there vMi nothing 
extraordinary in the arrangement or condition of the wards. 
One fact I thought interesting. Several respectable ladies 
of the city come twice a week to the hospital, for the ex- 
press and benevolent purpose of combing the heads of the 
patients, and spend many hours in this gratuitous and unin- 
viting task. 1 found in the house three or four Americans, 
one of whom was intent upon his Bible ; and he informed 
>me, with an expression of much satisfaction, that he was a 
member of the Marine Bible Society of New-York. 

From the top of the hospital we had a good view of the 
town ; but a still more extended one from the summit of a 
hill on the southeast side, called mount Bourbon, formerly 
mount Bonaparte. The names of streets, columns, bridges, 
hills, &c. change in all parts of France, at every turn of the 
political weathef-cock. But these frequent changes help 
to keep off the ** demon enntit," which a Frenchman holds 
so much in dislike and terror. The beds of this hospital 
are not remarkably clean, though they are mostly curtain- 
ed. There are but six or eight of the sisters of charity in 
the house, the nurses being hired for the purpose. 

The museum of paintings and antiquities has a good deal 
to interest a stranger. Some of the paintings are fine, but 
the light in which they are seen, is very defective. The 
Roman antiquities, found near Marseilles, consisting of 
statues, urns, medals, &c. are numerous, and well preserved 
in this museum. There is here also a pretty large col- 
lection of shells. Among the rarities of the cabinet is a 
hydrocephalus skull, nearly a foot in diameter, xhe li- 
brary contains 60,000 volumes, and is supplied with modem 
publications. 

1 Went into a manufactory of coral ornaments. This ma- 
terial is found no where on the coast in such abundance as 
in the gulf of Lyons. It is sawed into pieces, filed, ground, 
bored» polished or carved into beads, seals, ringlets, ko. 
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^efly \jfy women. In grinding and poKshing rach i 
pieces as fine beads, the fingers are yery much exposed to 
iDJory, and I conld not but compassionate those who had to ' 
-perform it. The soap manaiiictories of Marseilles are npoD 
a. Vast scale, and a sufficient quantity of the article is made 
in this place, as Laarens informed me, to supply three 
fourths of France. 1 Tisited one of these large establish- 
ments, bat saw nothing in the process particularly noyei. 
TM impnre carbonate of soda, derired from the decompo- 
mlion of common s^t, and olive oil are the materials em- 
ployed. 

That part of the city of Marseilles, which is the most 
modem, may be styled handsome. The street called the 
CourMj is yery wide, and has in the middle of it a large 
passage, for foot passengers only, with a row of majestic 
trees ^n both sides. The carriages pass on each side, be- 
tween the trees and the houses. The latter, as in Paris 
and Ljons, are very high, but the superior width of the 
streets in Marseilles gives it decidedly the advantage. 
There are few streets on the European continent superior 
to the Coun, Side pavements have been made in many of 
the streets. Very good coffee houses are found in several 
parts of this town, but the restaurateurs are greatly inferior 
to those of Paris. The public edifices possess but little to 
attract the cariosity of a traveller. The Hotel de -Ville, 
which serves also as a custom house, is a fine building, the 
architecture of which, as well as that of many other edifi- 
ces, attest the great merit of Poget, one of the most distin- 
guished architects and painters of France, and a native of 
Marseilles. The observatory is a building of simple con- 
fltmctioo, but charmingly situated for observation ; and the 
contributions it has made to astronomy, under the manage- 
ment of its present director, M. Pons, especially in the dis- 
covery of the comets, are an evidence at once of his merits 
as an observer, and of the clearness and serenity of the at* 
mosphere of this region. 

Marseilles is a busy place, though quite inferior, in com- 
mercial activity, to New- York or Liverp€N>l. One meets 
frequently, in the streets, men dressed tn the costume of 
the Levant, with large turbans, long whiskers, and bag 
Towsers, like double petticoats, gathered and tied under 
Mie knee. 

The neighbourhood of the city, contains a great number 
aCsuinmei: resideoc^iy, called Bastidas,, amounting, according 
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to commoD estimatton, to at least 6000. Bat though these 
improTements add greatly to the scenery, enjoyed frooi 
the eminencesj neartb^towo^ the beauty of the perspective 
is much diminished, by the dry and desolate aspect of the 
high hills, which environ the city, and adjacent gardens. 

0£ the state of society here, I can say nothing, our stay 
being too short, to seek for^ or to accept of invitations : but 
irom the little we saw, and from the best information we 
obtained, th« conclusion is unavoidable, that licentibulness 
prevails to a^eat extent^ and that morals are at a very low 
ebb In adverting to the principal pubhc walks of Mar- 
seilles, a French writer observes: '* Elle r^unissent le 
beau monde de Marseilles, tous les dimaiiehes et fites : od 
sait qo'il-y-a que ces jours pour la promenade dans les 
villes de. commerce."* The city is well watered. Foun- 
tains of marble^ of a neat construction, are pouring' out con- 
stant streains, in many of the streets, along which the water 
flows in great abundance An ancient aqueduct, is still 
employed to bring water from a neighbouring elevation. It 
passes over one of the principal streets. 
. From the extended commerce of Marseilles, it is vepy 
much exposed to the introduction c^ pestilential diseases', 
particuhtrly the plague from Africa* and the Levant ; and 
the yellow fever from Spain and the West* Indies. But the 
vigilance and energy wtth which, their quarantine regula- 
tions are enforced, have generally preserved the city from 
infection, when many of the neighbouring countries were 
suffering from its ravages, ^be harbour is admirably fitted 
for the strict execution of quarantine laws. The island 
of Pom^gue in the outer harbour, has an excellent position, 
for arresting vessels which enters The crews of infected 
ships, obtain provisions which are deposited for them, in, a 
particular 'place, and their money is receivfed^. steeped in 
vinegar. They can see their frieoids, only through a double 
grate, which. prevents^ali contact.. £very violation of the 
quarantine, is punished with deatii. So secure are these 
Fegulations considered, that- the arrival of a veesel^ in the 
outward harbour^, with the plague on board, gives no unea- 
siness.; and vessels, which may have been repulsed from 
all other parts of the Mediterranean, have been received 
here without diflGiculty. These vigorous and effectual 
measures are the result of severe suffering. In the year 
1720, about one half the population of the city, was cut off 

* It is here tUi the faeWonffbtes of Maneilte^coUeet. every Sundair.taa fewt *gr ; 
for it is only on tlioae days that people can display themselves in pj^pliu, in conpunei • 
cial towns. 



fc^ tfie pliBigue* AfafMiUes is net to eitetuiTe in tuoaa- 
fbrence, as Bordewix and Ljons, bet its popalation, if tUted 
correctly, 'a qaite as groat. It bas beeo noted, in some of 
the public dociubents, as high as 110,000, bat tbis appears 
to me to be raoch exaggerated. 

Tbe coast of the Mediterranean is infested, in the snm^ 
mer and autama, with ionamerable swarms of noschetoes, 
wbich tbe French call ^vciDosins.** In the evening, and 
daring the night, their attacks are tralgf: formidable. No 
sleep can be enjoyed, and: nothing can defend' the body from 
their Feeomoas sttngisv eitfaev in or out ^ the heosafl, bot 
to ^mt the door» and. windows^ and^ thnr snb^sct one's self, 
to a stifling atmosphere, or, to'sorromnflliir bed with cur- 
tains of thin-ganzei. These curtains, the French dbnominate 
" consinidres." We were not much troubled with these 
msects, it being too late in the season ; hot from tiie ae- 
eounts grrea of them, they are as great an annoyance hens, 
as OD the sea board of the United States. Scorpions lire 
said to be not adcommoB in the sooth of France,, cnlmng; 
&e houses, and even penetrating the bed-roomsv These 
are much more dreadful than moschetoes,. from- the eK«> 
tremely viralent nature of their sdng. 

The climate of this part <^ the Mediterranean, es Wefl 
as at Genoa, is acknowledged to be very changeable. It« 
subject to a wind from the north-east, which prevaiiir 
tiiKMighout die whole of Prereaee,. especiaify along the 
Rhone, md centinuee duiring the graater part of theyear*.. 
ft is sornetiBaes extremely violent. In particular diatrictft,. 
^ large trees are almost all inclined to the eouth-west,. 
and are frequently torn up by the roots. This wind n 
called the mittraL Notwithstanding its Tiolence, and its 
clttlling elect upon the atmosphere, it is considered by the 
uibabkants, upon the whole, as extremely sattataffy, in die* 
persing the noxious icapours which accumulate on Hie hor- 
des of the sea and rivert. But it rfendera the climate, ^ 
before stated, liable to sudden and frequent variations of* 
temperature ; making^ it nOeessaiy, soriietanes, to change 
garments, more than onee^^in the course of the day. . 

We left A^arseilles, at seven mo the einening, iA the dili- 
gence, for Avignon. The roads- were- extremely dnsfy,. 
from the continuance of dry weaker;' A^ it wasdark wh<!o 
we arrived at Aix, (andwe stopped only to ehange horses,) 
we bad no opportoaity of notming the jB^pearance of the 
iHum,. frA^thec than that the street, Aiioo^ which, we 
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pasffed, was wide, and lined with double rows of high it&es; 
This town according to onr printed gaide, is exceedingly 
well bnilt, and contains 18,000 inhabitants; It has nnme- 
tons public fonntains, of which there are several that pro- 
duce streams which flow through different quarters, furnisb- 
«ng, in summer, the means of refreshing and cleaning the 
streets. The country, in the immediate neighbourhood 
produces the best oil for domestic pui2K)ses, w^ich is ob- 
tained on the Mediterranean. 

As we approached the Durance, we experienced the 
mistral in a most uncomfortable degree. It blew with a 
tempestuous sweep along the valley of that river, involving 
us in clouds of dust, which was the more insupportable 
from its being derived from a calcareous, and apparently 
from a sterile soil; The storm, however, to our great sa- 
tisfaction, ended in copious rain. Passing in the nigbt 
trough St. Cannat and Pont Royal, we breakfasted at 
Orgon, a miserable, dirty looking village of fifteen hundred 
inhabitants. The houses are of stone, the streets narrow 
and filthy, no side walks, and no appearance of decency 
around the houses. We were provided with a tolerably 
good breakfast, but the inn was otherwise disgusting. We 
had received at Aix, an accession of five persons to the in- 
side of Hhe coachi Two of them were young men of about 
twenty, going to Paris to pursue the study of law at the 
public schools. They were accompanied by a sister of 
one of them, a girl of fifteen, whose object was also to finish 
ber education. The other two were beys of twelve or 
diirteen, destined likewise for some boarding school in the 
nietropolis. We were at first amused with the sprightliness 
of this young group. They appeared to be leaving home 
without any of those emotions of parting grief, and forebod- 
ings of trouble-, which require the lenient interference of 
aunts and cousins, and the kind sympathy of old domestics. 
The gaiety and high life- of the metropolis, were depicted 
in strong colours on their imaginations, and glee and merri- 
ment seemed to be the only objects of their anticipation. 
Sleep was banished from their eyes. One of the oldest 
entered, the coach with a fiddle in his hand, determined to 
be merry, however annoying it might be to us< This want- 
of good breeding,' or what at least we considered as sachy 
soon became as conspicuous as their vivacity. They were 
altogether deficient in the native modesty of youth. Their 
eonveraation .had. a; constant : ioclinatioa to indelicate and; 
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el>8C6ne allasioo, and no repriauind coald make any dnnUe 
impressioD upon them. The sister listened to the discoone 
of tbe young men with a sort of stified pleasure, and though 
less open than they, it wa» evidently an entertainment to 
which she was accusfomed. Under almost any circum- 
stances in England or America, a company of yonng per* 
sons, leaving home on a long journey, for the purposes of 
education, would excite a lively interest in a stage coach, 
and form an agreeable addition to the company. It was much 
tbe reverse in this instance, though the young men evidently 
possessed good talents-, and belonged to some of the most 
considerable families at Aix. National character could 
scarcely have appeared in a less favourable point of view. 

As we' approached the Durance, the soil became more 
fertile and tbe houses were in better style. We crossed 
this river, (which, is occasionally swelled to a torrent by 
tbe mountain streams,) at Bonpas, on a finely constructed 
wooden bridge, of prodigious length, and entered the gates 
of Avignon in a heavy rain. We here found it necessary 
to wait till the next day, for want of farther room in tbe 
diligence, our seats being reserved for passengers arriving 
irom Nismes. This disappointment we less regretted, as it 
relieved us from oar uncouth fellow travellers, and their 
impertinent fiddle. 

Avignon is strongly walled in and defended by ramparts. 
Its position immediately on the Rhone, which is here a 
tolerably wide, though not. a deep river, is very pleasant; 
But the interior of this town is not inviting. The streets 
are narrow and crooked, and tbe dark stone houses have 
tbe same clumsy and uncomfortable appearance which is 
seen in the villages we have passed through. We went 
into the cathedral and perceived the same ceremonies 1 
bave noticed in other places. Priests officiating before the 
altars, and a few poor looking objects at their devotions in 
different parts of tbe building. There are no benches or 
fixed seats in the Catholic chbrches. A great number of 
old chairs are piled up on the side of the area, and when a 
person enters to hear mass, be takes a chair, and puts it 
in any part of the bouse he wishes, except in pkices espe- 
cially appropriated. A stranger may go in, and move about 
among tbe company, and view tbe building, even behind the 
sdtar, without disturbing the exercises, or claiming much of 
the attention of the audience. 

Avignon ia famous for having once been tbie Papal resi-*- 
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dence diiring the greater part of a century. Seven popet9' 
in sQccessioD, resided here» from Ciement V. to Gregory 
M. The palace is now in ruins. Among the curiosities of 
the town, we were shown an old and decayed tower, which 
was used as a prison, during the rerolution. It was crowd- 
ed with victims ; and, as the most summary mode of getting 
clear of some, to make room for others, those selected for 
destruction were taken to the top of the tower, and thrown 
headlong on the pavement below. My blood was chilled, 
as I looked down from the diziey height, and reflected on 
the sanguinary horrors of that most guilty period. How 
can the nation ever atone to heaven and humanity for its 
unparaHeled enormities ? Alas ! it is to be feared, that there 
are very few indeed, in the whole kingdom, who think or 
believe, that national sins are followed by nationd punish- 
ments ; or, who will once adtait, that the humiliatk>Bs and 
aufferings, which they have recently sustained, are to be 
regarded in the light of a divine retributioui. I do not mean 
to insinuate, that there are not, in different parts of the 
country, pious minds, who can trace, in the nation's history, 
the dealings of a righteous- Providence with his peojde.'and 
who secretly mourn over the wickedness that still prevails,, 
and the ferocity that so much characterised the events of 
the last thirty years. But the sentiment of piety-*H>f an 
humble and a habitual reference of our actions to the wilt 
of God, and a sincere dependence on him for direc^on and 
protection — ^this sentiment, I fear has never been inter* 
woven, if I may so speak, into the coostitutton of the peo- 
ple ; nor can it ever be, by any revolution merely pohtical. • 
Much, however, may be^ hoped for, from the rapid exten- 
sion of education, the muftiplication of judicious books, and 
especially, that best of all books, the Bible. What can 
really be expected of a people, as it regards the influence 
and operation of vital» Christianity upon their lives and 
actions, among whom the Bible is not known, or at least 
known only to those, who ofaintain that it is of no uSe, an- 
less it receive their particular and authorised* interpret- 
ations ? It would be utterly impossible, I apprehend, for 
any one to point out a single country, or extensive district 
of country, on the* whole ^obe, in which the mild fruits of 
the Gospel are apparent, where the Bible is- not possessed, 
and regarded as a ddmiestic treasure v — a bond of union be- 
tween parents and children, husbands' and wives, masters and; 
•OKvants. That this is the fact, throughout the greater fatbu 
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of England, Scotland and the United States, and perbaps 
other Protestant coantries, and that its effects are all im- 
portant, no person intimatelj acquainted with these coon- 
tries, will, I trust, deny. That this is not the fact, mth 
respect to France, is also evident ; for here the Bible is a 
sealed book. It is withheld from the people. They are 
taught to believe that these thio^ may he safely left to those 
that have the management of their spiritual concerns, just 
as their political relations are confided to the care of their 
magistrates and governors. 

We were gratified in visiting the hotel des invalids, at 
Avignon. It is a hospital for the relief and maintenance of 
wounded soldiers, corresponding in its design with that at 
Greenwich, in England, it is the second establishment of 
the kind in France ; the first and largest being in Paris. 
This institution contains about 1200 of the shattered frames 
of those devotees of Mars, Who, without doubt, was the 
most. senseless and ferorions of all the heathen deities, but 
(strange infatuation) Mill the mo»t popular* ^moag Chris- 
tians. These invalids occupy three old convents* They 
are well provided for : great attention being paid to clean- 
liness, and decency of appearance. 1'hey all dress altke» 
and have a new suit once in two years. They receive 
forty sous per month. One of the refectories contained 
thirty round tables, each calculated for twelve persona to 
dine at comfortably. This arrangement was considered 
more convenient than long range's of oblong tables. 

Avignon and its neighbourhood are famous for having 
been the residence of Petrarch and Laura. Vaucluse and 
its fountain, the immediate theatre of their extraordinaiy 
l^ves and ditties^, are about six leagues from this town. 
The tomb of Laura was there, but it is said to be nearly 
destroyed by the curiosity of strangers. We were too anx- 
ious to proceed on our journey^ to diverge so far from our 
track, as Vaucluse. 

Avignon is in the centre of a delightful country, finely 
diversified by verdant meadows, cultivated fields, and hills 
covered with olives. The coup d*oeil enjoyed from the 
tower was exceedingly beautiful. The meanderii^ of the 
Rhone were v-isible, at a great distance, above and below 
the town. The river, by a separation and subsequent re- 
union, forms a large island near the city, on the north, which 
adds greatly to the beauty and luxuriance of the landscape, 
njlile tb^ Alps rear, their loftjr, but softened elevatipns in 
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tlie dMtOBt hfftmtm. This town has conticlerable trade, but 
the Rhone is- too shallow to admit Tetaels of large baideo. 
This river, so faoieus in history, would make a poor figure, 
ID cooipRrisoD with twenty streams that might be named in 
the United States, as it regards its size and commercial ad- 
ventages. 

6th. We left Avignon, at seven in the evenfaigr with^five 
iol(ide passengers. At Orange, eighteen miles distant,^we 
took in anotlrar, who, as we soon ^und from his ceiivei^bf^ 
tion, was a lawyer, from the neighbourhood of Nismesl ' 
One of those inside was a female, who proved to be a Jiewr 
«ss. She was going to Paris, wtthont any particular ac* 
vjqneintance in the diligence, as a convoy. She was of mid* 
'die age, and of genteel appearance. Orange contains 7 or 
MOO inhabitants, and is not situated immediately on the 
iUwNie. it was a place of some distinction in the time of 
the Romans, under the name of Arausio ; and durii^^the 
freoch revolution it was the seat of the famous revolution- 
ary comoiittee, which spread so much consternation in the ' 
iTtouth of France. 

7th. We rode thfough Moma», La Palud, Dodzere,.and 
atopped to dine at M bntlimart, a town of 6000 ihhabitsniti^ 
but of a forbidding aspect, dark and foul, like the generality 
of those wefaave eeen. in the south of France. The hotels 
however, was good ; the dinner well served up, and the 
iDatds, which waited on the table, ready enough to jmiss 
jokes with our lawyer, and in a way to his liking. The 
.conversation in our stage company, though more varied and 
'intelligent, ^had the same licentious bearing as in the young ^ 
group from Aiz. Between the lawyer and Jewess there 
mm a style of gallantry that would liardly be tolerated in 
/the English languid . 

:Our road, during this day, continued generally within 
view of the Rhone, sometimes on its banks, but always on 
the east side of it. The shores of the river are flat, and' 
snftiiect to frequent and sudden inundations, which, in some 
{ibices, commit ravages, in the destruction of houses, cattle, 
and reven travellers, who are not sufficiently onHieir guard. 
The road, in consequence of these voverflt) wings, is covered 
with rounded stones, which render it painfttUy.rpugh.. ; The' 
country adong the river, though sometimes presentiog an 
agreeiible landscape, has, upon the whole, an arid^andstieriie 
4ippearance, and with this^ the villages and towns mostl;^ cor< 
respond. There is a gf^neral evidence of semirbircbAriimi^i 
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ilieir aspect, cmrioailjr blended with eitifQitj ; and I ca& 
easily imagiD®* that ia trav elliag through this part of Fra&cet 
as well as tfaroagh the valley of the Upper Rhone, one mBj 
form a pretty correct notion of the state of society and 
manners, which distingnithed the fifteenth century. 

We sapped at Valence, a walled town oif 8 or 9000 peo- 
ple. The entrance and eiit, are by the same gate; so that, 
unless the traveller has basiness within the wails, he merely 
passes half way roand its ramparts, and continues his jour- 
ney. There is very little, indeed, in the interior, to invite 
his entrance, unless it be the stimulus of appetite, or the 
want of a night's repose. ' In an old cathedral are preserved 
the heart and entrails of Pope Pius VI., who died in this 
town, on the 29th of August 1799. Valence, uninviting as 
it is, derives some importance, however, in the opinion of 
its inhabitants, from its being the place where Napoleon the 
Great, received bis early education. The inhabitants, it 
is said, well remember to have seen him rambling over the 
hills, with an instrument, or a book in his hand, always with 
a countenance indicating deep reflection, devoting himself 
to study, and wasting no time whatever, in the pleasures 
natural to youth. 

The French stages on the great roads, travel by night as 
well as by day. We crossed the Isere about midnight, in 
a large boat* This is a deep and rapid river, which rises 
in the Alps near the little St. Bernard, and empties into the 
Rhone. The road beyond this river became very much 
restricted by the mountains on our right, the path between 
which and the Rhone, was, in some places, only of Suffi- 
cient width for carriages safely to pass. In this neighbour- 
hood is the place called '^'Hermitage,'* celebrated for 
producing the best wine, both red and white, which is made 
in France. The soil was examined by Saussure, and found 
to consist chiefly of the ruins of granite. The village of 
of Annonay, on the opposite sid^ of the Rhone, is distin- 
guished for its paper manufactories. Montgolfier, the fa- 
mous inventor of balloons, resided here, and by bis ingenu- 
ity, ei^dited very materially, the improvement and per- 
fection of French paper. It is still, however, very far 
below English paper in beauty and fineness. In strength 
it is, in general, greatly superior ; and this is a very impor- 
tant quadity, as it promotes the durability, and of course, 
the value, of books, and manuscripts. Passing through 
Tain, St. VaUier, St. Rambert, and Auberive, we reached 
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VieDoe at ten o*clo4l, to breakfast. It was the first day of 
the week, but there was no appearance of a suspension of 
business. The shops were open, and people were parsa^ 
iQg their ordinary avocations. This town is remarkable for 
its antiquity. The records of its foundation, carry it to 
a much earlier period than that of Lyons, with which it 
long contended for the preeminence of being considered as 
the first city of southern Gaul. It is mentioned in Cesar's 
Commentaries, and by Martial, who calls it pulchra Vienna, 
It now contains 10 ^r 12,000 inhabitants. On entering the 
town, we noticed a curious obelisk near the road, about 
forty feet high, suppx)rted by four pillars of stone. It is 
considered as an ancient cenotaph, but for whom erected, 
is not known. The cathedral of this town is a handsome 
Gothic edifice, the gate of which is most curiously carved. 
We had an opportunity of taking a hasty look at it, while 
breakfast was preparing. It contains several very fine 
naonuments, particularly one of Archbishop Montmorin. 
Vienne, though less forbidding, than some of the towns I 
have .passed through on the Rhone, is badly built. There 
are mines of lead in the neighbourhood, and on the oppo- 
site shore is the region which produces the famous wine, 
called Cote Rotie. St. Simphorien and St. Phones are vil- 
lages between Vienne and Lyons. We arrived in the latter 
city about six p. m., and took up our quarters at the Hotel 
du Nord. 

Our route from Marseilles, has upon the whole, been 
much less interesting than 1 had anticipated, from a journey 
of efual extent through the south of France. The valley 
through which the Rhone flows, varies greatly in width, 
the banks of the river are low, in general, nor is the de- 
fect of scenery compensated by superior cultivation. The 
c^irrent is very rapid, affording an .easy transport for good? 
down the river, but tedious in the ascent. The water, I 
should apprehend, is too shallow and too irregular, to jus- 
tify the expectation of any material benefit from steam 
navigation. 

With regard to the state of society in this part of France, 
I am obliged to infer, as far as my hasty opportunities will 
justify a conclusion, that it has by no oaeans kept pace with 
the progress of knowledge, — that it is some centuries be- 
hind the capital and its neighbourhood, — that- it can have 
made but little advancement since the days of feudalism, — 
that it is incomparably less civilized than any part of the 
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Umted States, where white settlemeiflB have beeo twenty 
years eetabtished. 

• There is, J fear, but too mach truth in the description 
given of the people of this part of France, by one of their 
own waters. 

^* Je le dis a regret, notre patrie, asile antique des moeors, 
est aujourd'hui le sejour da luxe et de la licence. Le loxe 
y confpnd tous les rangs, la licence y est efiHn^e. P^re de 
famille garde toi d'envoyer Id ton fils, si son innocence et 
sa s*ant^ te sont chores ! 

'' En gi^n^ral, la jeunesse de ce pays est non seulement 
(l^bauch^e, maisplus d^prar^e encore qu'on ne le remarqae 
dans toutes les villes maritimes.* Certains qaartters, (allu- 
ding to Marseilles,) regorgent de filles perdues. Les envi- 
rons de la cem^die, sont le r^eptacle d'ane legion de 
prostituees. Les portes et les fenfires en sont gamies d 
toutes les heures du jour et de la nuit. 

<* Nos pay sans des environs d'Aix, de Marseilles, et de 
Toulon, sont une race d'hommes bratale et dure a I'ezc^. 
N'attendez d'eux aucun acte de complaisance et de bont^. 
lis vous verraient vous ^garer et prendre un chemin dan- 
gereux, qu*au lieu de vous indiquer votre route, ils riraient 
m^cha:mment de votre erreur. Si la soif vous presse 
dans ces routes briilantes et poudreuses, gardez-vons de 
cueillir une grappe. Je ne r^ponds pas qu'un coup de fu- 
sil ne vous ^tende au pied du cep," &c.* 

LETTEK XIX. 

f^arU, 11th month, (JVovem.) 15^, 1818. 

3Iy dear***** and ****, 

On the 9th inst. as we were walking on the banks of 
the Rhone at Lyons, I was suddenly accosted by name, by 
a voice behind me. It proved to be from two of my New- 

* With regret I have to state, that our countrj, the ancient asylum of good man- 
jiers, is no w uie abode of lazniy and Ucentioutoeaa. Ltunry here oonfoafflds all ranlis, 
and licentlouanesa is untestratned. Father of a family, guaid well thy son, if hii in- 
nocence and health are objecte dear to Qiy heart ! 

In generid, the youth of this conntrr are not only exceedingly eomapt, but^ven more 
depraved than is common in maritime cities. Certain quarters, (alluding to Mar- 
HeiUea) disgo^ crowds of licentious females, and the neighbourhood of the theatre is 
the receptacle of a legion of prostitutes. Doors and windows an lined with them at 
all hours of the day and night. Our peasants in the environs or Aix, Marseilles, and 
Toulon, axe a race of men, coarse andbrutal in the extreme. Expect from them no 
. act of complaisance or kindness. They might see you wandering from your right 
course, and pursuing a dangerous road, and instead of pointing out your way, they 
would I^augh maliciously at your mistakn. If thirst oapresses you on their diy and 
dusty roads, take eare how you attempt to pluck a single grape. I could not answer 
f^t it, that the discharge of »gun, would not lay fottlUblim at the footof th« vino. 

Vol. If. 2 
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York friends, of whose arriyal id Europe, I had not heard 
a syllable. Our meeting was purely accidental, and as yon 
will easily imagine, quite as agreeable as unexpected. The 
sympathy which two fellow countrymen, who may not even 
have had a previous acquaintance, feel for each other on 
casually meeting in a foreign land, is a matter of almost pro- 
verbial remark. Judge then of the effect of being accost- 
ed in this way, by two intimate and particular frien(i|^ ? If 
any thing could diminish . the satisfaction of this agreeable 
occurrence, it was 4he information that they had left home 
on account of health, and were bound to the south of Italy, 
to experience the benefit of that mild climate during the 
winter. We spent much of our time together during oor 
short stay in Lyons. 

10th. In a book store this morning, 1 met with a dta* 
course on education, recently pronounced before the Aca- 
demical Society of Lyons, by a Dr. Giiibert. The style 
and sentiments were so interesting as to induce me to call 
on the author, and introduce myself. 1 found him to be a 
humane and «^eeable, as well as learned gentleman, of 
considerable rank as a practitioner of physic. He con- 
ducted me to the school of mutual instruction. It occu- 
pies a building formerly used as a church, finely situated 
on the heights of Les Fourviers. The school contained 
about 360 boys, and when we entered they were just con- 
cluding the exercises of the day by prayer. One of the 
boys mounted on a stage, was reciting the prayer while the 
school, all standing, responded to different parts of it. Cor- 
poral punishment is seldom resorted to. The teacher is 
a militaire,. who, disgusted with the profession of arms, and 
wishing to employ himself usefully, had resolved upon 
opening a school among the peasantry. The committee of 
Lyons very opportunely discovered bis talent, and employ- 
ed him. On breaking up the school the delinquent pupils 
• were arranged in the yard, and made to kneel on the ground, 
while the other boys filed off before them. This appeared 
to be sufficiently humihating to the poor culprits, to an- 
swer the purpose of a corrective. The " frdres Chretiens," 
who have long had the almost exclusive control of educa- 
tion, are extremely opposed to the new system. Their 
prejudices arise not merely from the diminution of their au- 
thority and influence, which these new and popular schools 
will occasion, but from their being solemnly bound by the 
terms of their confederacy to teach only on one particular 
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syitem; a (E^dtem adapted to the promotioo of their own 
ecclesiastical iBflaence. The inuneose advantage, how- 
erer, of a different coarse, is now becoming so obrioas, they 
will not long be able to resist its impalse. Dr. Oilibert in- 
ibnned us that the care of the poor in this part of France, 
is under the direction of associations called tribunals of cha* 
rify, the management of which is confided chiefly or en- 
tirely to the priests. 

Havii^ engaged our seats to Paris, by way of the Sadne, 
a route altogether different from that by which 1 came to 
Lyons, Dr. S. and myself set off at five this morning, in the 
** cocbe du Sadoe," a large boat adapted to the accommo- 
dation of fifty passengers, and drawn by horses. This waa 
to me a mode of travelling, perfectly novel, and I found it 
extremely pleasa: t. The shores of the Sa6ne are pic- 
turesque, and the cultivatiob is greatly superior to that od 
the Rhone. Our coach whs drawn by two. three, four, or 
five horses, according to the force of the current, there be- 
ing relays of horses at each point on the river, where a 
change was necessary. The rapidity with which we ad- 
vanced, surprised roe. The horses were generally kept 
on a full trot, and sometimes driven into a gallop, the pos- 
tillions riding sideways, with their backs to the river. At 
a point not far from Lyons, where the river makes a long 
bend, I joined part of our company, who left the boat, to 
walk a few miles across the peninsula. It was a charming 
excursion, the morning pleasant, and the company all ia 
good humoqr. We passed the remains of a house, that had 
been occupied by Rousseau, (Jean Jacques.) He was a 
warm admirer of the romantic, in naturnl scenery, and his 
yivid imagination seemed dissatisfied with any other than a 
situation corresponding with the extravagance of his fancy- 
Having rejoined our water coach, we continued oa.our 
route, stopping at a small village to breakfast, with as much 
ease as if we had been travelling on a turnpike road Our 
" coche" was nearly full of passengers, among whom was 
a greater proportion of corpulent men,; than I should pro- 
baMy have met with, on a similar occasion, on the widest 
canal in En^and. We were greeted on the shore, by the 
females of the inn with that frankness and naivete, which 
are peculiar. to the French. They gave us their hands, 
and escorted us to the house, where we were served with 
an excellent breakfast, '' ^ la fourchette ;" consisting of two 
kmds of 80qp> roasted and boiled chick^^ns,. mutton chops. 
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veal, frtcatideaa, spinage, potatoes, e|;g8, macaroni, kidoeys, 
beef, boiled fish with caper sauce, pies, two kinds of wine, 
(half a bottle each,) sallad, and coifee. The price of this 
laxurious repast, was fiAy-^aeven sousi eqaal to as many 
cents of our currency . Including the wine, such a meal, 
in New- York, would doubtless cost more than double that 
sum. W^ passed on the Sa6ne, some boats loaded with 
large sacks, full of the husks of Indian com. It is used in 
the manufacture of several articles, and sells, 1 was tbk), 
for fifteen francs per quintal, (hundred weight.) Some of 
these boats were rowed by women. The river increased* 
in width, as we ascended, and the country and scenery 
became more rich and eitpanded. 

We arrived at six, p. m. at Macon, where we were to 
lodge, and as it was not dark, we had time to survey the 
town. It contains 10 or 11,000 inhabitants, and is situated' 
immediately on the west bank of the Sa6ne. The quay is 
new, and uncommonly well built. It affords a most agree- 
able promenade, the river itself being an interesting object, 
fae%htened as it is, by an island opposite the lower end of 
the town. A stone bridge across the Snone, connects Ma- 
con with Saint Laurent, on the east, which may be consider- 
ed as its suburbs. There are several good buildings on 
the river, but the interior of the town is dark and uninter- 
esting. We found good quarters at the hotel de TE^irope, 
a very large and commodious inn. From the shore of the 
river, a distant view of the Alps ii^ frequently obtained. 

12th. At a quarter past two^ w^ were called up to em- 
bark again in our '* coche du Sadne," still favoured with 
delightful weather. The boats we met on the river, were 
numerous. The Sadne passes through an alluvial country, 
which renders its shores almost universally fertile. 

We arrived atChalons sur Sadne^ the head of our navi- 
gation, before twelve. This town is pleasantly situated on 
the western side, with a fine quay, and a handsome stone 
bridge, surmounted with obelisks^. It enjoys considerable 
trade. The canal of the centre, which unites the Sa6ne ^ 
»id the Loire, joins the fbrmer^^at this place. Chalons con- 
tains 11 or 12,000 inhabitants, and is well built. We had 
ample time, before dinner, to visit the hospital of Saint Laa* 
rent, situated on an island in the river. We w^re readily 
admitted, and politefy attended by the amiable sisters, whose- 
government in this establishment j does them the highest- 
credit. It contained 168 patients, and, th^ugb inconveni^. 



ent» as ft regpurcb Uie itnicture of the boase, which is not 
iBoderD, it affords a model of neatDess and good order. U 
16 weU supplied with baths for the patients. Thej are filled 
from tok elevated reservoir, into which the water is driven 
froDEi a well, by a forcing pomp in the court. The ** phar- 
made" was as neat as possible. This hospital was visited 
bj the present pope, a circumstance which forms, in the 
estimation of the fair sisters, a grand epoch in the history 
of their hospital. A moniunent has been erected to com- 
memorate the visit of so august a person. 

Having dined, we took the diligence, and rode through a 
delightful country, clothed with, vines and verdure. W^ 
reached Autun at ten o'clock, and with difficulty obtained a' 
supper of bad coffee, at a miserable inn. Autun is a con- 
siderable town, on the Arroux, a stream which empties into 
the Loire, and is noted for the number of Roman antrqui' 
ties it contains, siich os old walls, gateways, coins, he. 
The country grew more hilly as we advanced into Burgun* 
dy. Continuing our journey through the night, we reach- 
ed Avallon ateleven o'clock, to breakfast. This is a mana^ 
fecturing town of 6Q0 inhabitants. The vicinage is so hillj 
as to give it somewhat the appearance of a Swiss .village. 
Lucy le Bois and Vermanton, the latter a little town of 
2500, are on the road between Avallon and Auxerre. At 
the last mentioned place we found good lodgings after tra- 
velling all day, through a calcareous region, generally adapt-- 
ed to the vine, though in some places a more profitable* 
crop is found in grain. Most of these towns, have more or' 
less of the same lurid aspect as those in the south, thou^ 
they afford decided evidences of a superior condition of so- 
ciety, as we approach the great city. Mendicants assail ua 
in almost every place. The arts which they, practise to 
work upon our charity, are sometimes diverting. While 
under rapid way in our boat, in the middle of the Saone, 
the boys and girls of this class, would run to the shore and 
put forth their petitions in clamorous strains. 1 was at loss^ 
to conceive in. what way they expected to receive our gifts, 
but soon found that they wished us to toss them our sous, 
by a vigorous jerk, to the shore. This was frequently- 
done, but so as to cause the money to ^1 into the water, in> 
order to witness their plunges and scre^bles to obtain it. 
The passengers would occasionally, excite their hopes by 
ealUng to them to faire le roue, (make the wheel.) They 
would immediately spread out their arms and whirl over 
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tbtl aground on their handgaDd feet like a hoop, for a con^ 
siilerable distance. Girls as well as boys practise this art* 
with dexterity. Aa the stage passes through a town, the 
passengers are accosted by mendVcants in considerable nam* ^ 
bers, but always with more wility and good humonr than " 
one meets with ib other countries. Tb^y often endeavoar 
to work upon the vanity of those they address, finding it^ 
probably, the readiest channel to the pu rse. Vive Us braves 
gens de la diligence J^' is a salutation we, often receiTed 
from them, as they were scampering by the side of the car- 
riage ; and catching a glimpse of a black' fur cap in which 
I rode, we U brave Monsieur en bonnet notr,t was the ad* 
dress by which my prtde and charity were to be stimulated. 
But a refusal "taigire is seldom attended with a reproach. 
On^ rarely meets in France, with that audacious mendicity, 
which* is the character of some -other countries. But fre- 
quent as are the applications to our charity, the situation of 
the lower classes, must be wonderfully improved since the 
time of Louis XVf., if.- as Ghamfort asserts, there were be^ 
fore the Revolution, seven millions of men who den^anded 
alms, and twelve millions that were not in a condition to 
give them any; There is no such' appalling beggary to be 
seen at the present time. 

Auxerre is an antiquated town, on the eastern bank of: 
the Yonne, a river which joins the Seine. The clock of 
one of -the^ towers is so old as to retain its Gothic charac- 
ters. A^ hundred and twenty thousand cords of wood;' from 
the forests above, are annually floated down the river, past - 
this town, for the benefit of ^the capital. Auxerre contains - 
12,000 inhabitants. 

14tb. Joigny, and ViUeneuve, where we breakfasted, 
are populous villajsre? on the Yonne; The latter is very 
pleasant.' The country abounds in grain and vines. W^e 
crossed the river at Pont sur Yonne, after passing through 
Sens, which h^s ir popuktion of 1 0,000. T he road, after 
crossing the Yonne, extends along its left bank to Monte- 
reau, where it joins the Seine. This village, at the junc- 
tion of the two rivers, enjoys a lively trade ^ and its situation 
is unusually agreeable. We here entered upon a range of 
chalk hills, which' continued to Paris. This formation ex- 
tends, indeed, along^ the Seine, on one or both of its shores, 
to the western coast^f' France, and is no doubt, connected , 

* Long life to the good people of the diligence. 

t .Ltmg life to the good feptleanaa with a blackcap. . 
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m& the eztendre chalk formation in Eof land. Tbe soQ 
npoB it is often thin ; bat. jo^ng from the appearance of 
the coontrj along the Seise^ it i«, at least in this region, 
pretty well adapted to the vine. 

At Melon, where we sapped, aboat ten oH;ioek, we were 
Tisited bj three gens- d^armes, .who oarae- into the inn, in* 
spected the role d'eqoipage of oar condoctenr. and ex* 
amined oor passports, to-see tbatnone but honest men were 
going into the royal city, oi Paris. Nothing, I believe, was 
found amiss. Melon stands apon the Seine. It has 6000 
inhabitMits, and is celebrated by nothing,. iiays- a French 
traveller, so moch as by an old proverb, ** Mehin eels cry 
before they are skinned " He gives the ori^n of this pro- 
verb, which, if trae, as it probMj. it, shows bow fond the 
French people are of sport. Tkej were-eepreseuting at 
Melon, by way of amofienient, (or perhaps H was a reli* 
^OQS ceremony-,) the martyrdom of St. Bartholomew, who* 
according to the- tradition of the charch was flayed alive% 
A man, named Eel, Langaille,) who was to art the part of 
the saint, was tied to a cross, nnder the the pretence of 
being stripped of his skin. But, on the approach of the 
executioner, with a drawn knife in his hand, and in the 
attitode of beginning the operation, the ^aintship of £el 
ibnfook him^ 'and >be* cried oat aloud, with apprehension. 
This exceedingly amu^ted the spectators, ami gave rise to 
Mie proverb, the '*£el cries^befope it is skinned." (L'ai»- 
gotlle crie avant qn'on Teeorebe.) 

We left Melon, at midnight, and passing through the 
villages of Liearsant, Villent;ave, Saint-Georges, and Cha- 
renton, arrived at the barrier of Paris 4 before the day 
broke. 

16th. The drowsy porter slowly opened the gate, and 
we drove rapidly to the large court in the Rue Notre Dames 
des Fidoire^f where tbe diligences assemble from all parts 
of France. As we pas<4ed through tbe streets, no one was 
seen except a few chiffoniers or rag pickers, who pursue 
^eir occupation when undistarbed by the crowd. By the 
time the dayr^dawned, however, the streets were alive with 
the busy mtiltitude, engaged in their aktoost infinitely varied 
concerns. The Parisians, as I have before noticed, are 
more early risers than English or American citizens. After 
rambling, at the still hour, along the quays of.tbe Seine, and 
enjoying an earljr^ morning's perspective from the Pont des 
Arts, we entered.the first gpod coffee-house thai we foond^i 
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open, and refreshed ouraelree, after a fatiguing jcntUBjr 
with an excellent cup of cafii^ au lait. 

Although it is but little more than two mopths since I 
\e(i Paris, the impression, upon arriving here again, is like 
that of a return to old friends, and an advancement bj no 
means inconsiderable, from the extremity of my journey, 
towards home. 

The various parts of France through which 1 have passed, 
since first landing at Dieppe, doubtless comprehend some oif 
the fairest portions of this extensive and interesting country. 
It is blessed with a healthful climate ; — a climate, as it ap- 
pears to me, decidiedly superior to our own,«^more favour- 
able to complexion, to general and vigonroos health, and 
less liable to those frequent and sadden transitions of tem- 
perature which occur in the United States; The atmo- 
sphere of France is probably m^re moist than ours, irat this 
I should not infer from any thing that I have seen-, for the 
ground has been parched with drought,. during the summer 
and autumn. 1 haye experienced no weather, however, in 
any part of Europe, which 1 should consider so agreeaMe 
as the mild and delightful temperature, the clear and balmy 
atmosphere which we enjoy, at least, in the northern and 
middle states, during the autumnal months. But complexion 
excepted, the French are not. in my ofHnton. a better look- 
ing race than the Anglo Americans. Their medium stature 
is, I think, below our own, in both sexes. With respect to 
female beauty, it cannot be a subject of dispute, so far as 
it relates to delicacy of features and complexion, to all that 
belongs to countenance and expression. But in shape and 
gracefulness of motion, the balance is noost decidedly in fa- 
vour of Parisian accomplishments. 

The soil of France, at a medium, appeared to me less 
fertile than that of the United States. It is doubtless better 
suited to the grape, even ort'an equality of climate, but this 
does not imply greater strength or fertility. The districts 
in which the vine is the chief dependence of the farmer, 
are not, I believe, those in which the condition of the pop- 
ple is the most comfortable. The light wine of France is 
indeed an extremely salutary and pleasant beverage, and I 
can readily believe that a person^ once accustomed to it, 
would wish for nothing better. It varies greatly in quality 
as produced in different parts of the country, being mate- 
rially affected by slight variations in soiK That which is 
usually transported to. America from Bordeaux, under the 
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nsme ofclaret; isMldoin of the be9<>, bat very often of the 
worst kind. The grape is also one of theOHMt deliciont of 
fraits. We hare |mrt«ken of it freely as a table dessert for 
neariy three months. An epicure could scarcely desire a 
more agreeable conclosioo to. his repast. The pears of 
France are excellent, hot the markets do not furnish them 
in' much better quality than our o«rn. The peaches are 
large andof a remarkably fine appearance, but not of so rich 
aod^agreeable a flavour as.those of New York and the states 
further south. I found none that had not more or less of ao 
astringent or acid taste* 

There is another fruit which is very important as an ar- 
ticle of nourishment, in France; Switz^riand and all the 
aonthern parts of Europe. This is the fruit of the fagot 
castanea, or common chesnut. The variety cultivated in 
Europe, bears a nut about four time^* as large an the chesnut 
common with u«^ It is used by the poor in some places in-* 
stead of bread, and in almost every town, roasted marrons^ 
(as they are called)- are expo^edtfor sale in the streets. A 
single sous will procure^a dozen of them^ hot from the pan, 
(for they are roasted in the streets.) a quantity suflkient to 
make a nutritious meal. 80 extensively are they used, par- 
ticularly by the lower classes,, as an article of food^ it ap- 
peared>to me, that they disserve to be ranked'in importance 
next to the grape. Thii> large kind of chesnut has not yet 
been much cultivated in the United States.. Of the fitness 
of our soil for its production, and of its great utility, I hare 
no doubt. The apples of France^re much mferior to ours* 
Cider is scarcely known as a table beverage.. 

Of the condition of the French peasantry, either physi* 
cal or moral, I have had too slight opportunities of judging 
to form a <ieliberate opinion. So^ tar as a conclu*<ion nuiy 
be drawn from the appearance of the villages, on the great 
roads, the result is abundantly in fuvour of England, and 
still more »o of America. But I am aware that there may 
be- much fallacy in drawing a general conclusion from pre- 
mises so slight as a rapid march throuffh the country in a 
public vehicles can be supposed to fbrnish ; and I wish to 
leave the reader fully at liberty to judge from the facts pre- 
sented to his notice. The happiness of a people, (which 
after all is the point to be considered,) dependn so much 
upon national temperament, that in a comparison between the 
two countries, the balance of enjoyment may be in favour 
«f that,, whose physical condition, in the eye of one who 
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is a stranger to botii* may appear to be tke least promiinig^ 
Id this respect, the Freoch havegeneraily been considered' 
as peculiarly fortunate. Their natural viracity of temper^ 
and their love of amusement, seem to be regarded as anu 
equivalent for worldly comforts ; and it has been suppeeed, 
that the shafb of adverse fortune, fall innocuous at the feet 
of a nation, whose buoyancy of spirits enables them to float 
unhurt upon a sea of trouble, and to rise with unimpaired 
Tigour, when its billows subside. That the French possess 
these dispositions in a very remarkable degree^ no one caa 
doubt, who has seen and known them. Their love of amiis€- 
ment, and their willingness to be amused, are highly cha- 
racteristic of the whole nation. There is scarcely a town 
of any note or even a populous village, from Dieppe to Mar- 
seilles, that has not its talle a cotMdie^ its caffi^, and its 
promenades, where variety spreads its never ending charais 
for the young and the old. The sabbath, as I have already 
stated, is generally a holiday of enjoyment ; and beside^- 
the^e, their H^tes occur very frequently, and furnish extra- 
ordinary occasions for festivity and mtrthr But, to judge 
correctly, it is necessary to look beyond these seasons of hi- 
larity. This dancing phi'oAophy, it will be acknowledged, 
may possibly be only superficial, and beneath the suilSice 
may lurk other passions, which more than counterbalance 
these festive propensities. 

Genuine happiness has been considered by moralists; as 
of a calm and sedate nature, and a stranger to reveiry and 
poise. It may, I thiuk> be fairly questioned, whether, on a 
broad survey of human nature, any condition of society can 
be found, which is entitled to the dignified name of happi- 
ness, in which Christian principles are not the rule of action, 
and Christian virtues the daily practice. The precepts of 
our Saviour are so admirably suited to the nature of the hu- 
man mind, to the harmony of all its passions, that be- 
yond the sphere of tbeir influence, true happmess cannot 
be found. They exclude not the highest and most diligent 
exercise of intellectual power, nor the most refined and 
grateful sensibilities of the heart. Nor is it to be believed, 
that a strict conformity to their injunctions, would exclude 
any one custom or indulgence, which is necessary, either to 
national or individual happiness. But separate from a con- 
Tiction of their divine and eternal obligation, these precepts 
are not likely to be the governing principle of men's lives 
and actioos. In a nation of proffiflsing ChristiapSi.thi^ 
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obsenradon applies witii peculiar force ; and exactlj in pro- 
portion as infideJitj on the one band, and a selfish bigotry 
on the other, predominate, may ne look for the prevalence 
of those passions wWch debase society, and corrode its hap- 
pmess. That there shonld be so little evidence of this prac- 
tical homebom Christianity, in this country, and in aii those 
where the ministers of religion arp the most nnmeroas, is 
deeply to be r^^etted. 

Were the mild and attractive graces of a pare faith, and 
the divine ener^gies of tree Chnstian philosophy, to be su- 
peradded to the natural urbanity, and the spontaneous be- 
nevolence of the French, it is easy to conceive that there 
IS no nation in the world, in trhich the human character 
would be exhibited in a more engaging light, and where aU 
that IS delightful m society, both in its external forms and 
Its internal spirit, would be more conspicuous. 

LETTER XX. 

Partj, llthmontk, (JWmet/i.) 30, 1818. 

My DEAR*****, 

For the sake of being in the neighbourhood of the schools, 
we engaged private lodgings on the south side of the river, 
rhree rooms were obtained at sixty francs per month. 
** Comme messieurs sont Quakres," said Madame Rosseau, 
the landlady, on our acceptance of her terms, '• ce n'est pas 
necessaires, les arrhes."* This testimony to the reputation 
of our cloth, was not ineffectually addressed to our feelings. 
1 wish it was universally just. 

As one of my objects is to become acquainted with the 
character and manner ef the public schools, and with some 
of their professors, I shall devote much of my time to the 
attendance of lectures. 

16th. I attended the Institute to-day, and had once more 
the pleasure of an interview with Berthollet, Gay-Lussac, 
Thenard, Chaptal, and Berzelius. 

The weather is so cold, as to render a fire in our sitting 
room an essential comfort. The price of wood, notwith- 
standing that it is almost the only fuel used in Paris, is not 
niuch higher than it has been in New- York for some years 
past. It is floated down the Seine from the national forests, 
and piled up in public yards to dry. 

2l8t With Count Lasteyrie, on whom I called this morn- 
^% I had some conversation relative to a project of forming. 

*ABihe Gentlemeo are (laakeiv, the pledge ii not neoesMry. 
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a great *^ European 'Society for promotiDg the public good." 
A project of this kind has been talked of among a few iifdi- 
Tiduals. It originated, f believe, with Professor Pictet of 
Genera, from whom I received the first hints respecting it. 
The beneficent object of this society, would be to concen- 
trate the wisdom and experience of public spirited and be- 
nevolent men, in aH the countries of Europe, or, as far as 
it can be done, of the whole civilized world, on subjecte 
connected with general welfare and improvement ; but 
more especially with the amelioration of the condition of 
the labouring classes. The' severe ^pressure which has 
fallen upon Ihem in every country of Europe, in conse- 
quence, perhaps, in part, of the rapid multiplication of la- 
bour-saving machinery, calls loudly upon the intelligent and 
benevolent every where, for sympathy and relieif. The 
best means of distributing the comforts of life> without in- 
terfering with the necessary and unavoidable distinctions of 
society, is one of the most important problems in politica 
economy. It is a question which is now forcing itself upon 
the consideration of governments and nations, and which 
involves in its consequences, not only the happiness of the 
people, but t4ie stability of their political institutions. The 
idea, therefore, of a concentrated effort by the whole of 
enlightened Europe, deserves the most serious attention. 
If a general society could be formed, consisting of deputies 
from the several countries of Europe, distinguished for 
their humanity and intelligence, and bringing with them a 
perfect acquaintance with the most successful schemes that 
have been practised in their respective nations, there might 
result such a body c^f information, and such a community of 
feeling, as would contribute to shed much useful light on 
this important subject, and invigorate the efforts of philan- 
thropic men, in every part of the world. 

Throughout the whole of those convulsions which have 
distressed and agitated Europe, during so long a period, 
there have been in every country a select few, and in some 
places, more than a few, who, guided by the precepts of 
Christianity, and the interests of science, have ever de- 
plored that depravity which could thus make man the ene- 
my of man. By the union of such men as these, annually 
or triennially, those beneficent feelings would be cultiva- 
ted, and in all probability so difiiised, as greatly to increase 
the mutual sympathies of nations, enlarge the circle of be- 
oevolence, and promote the peace of the world. Pari! 
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Would doubtless be the most central position for sueira con- 
gress of faomanity. The scheme may be too great for so 
extensive ao execution as that alluded to j^ bnt even if par* 
t\al\y effected — if Elngland, Holland, France, and Switzer- 
land, woold agree to promote it ; if men of established re- 
poiation in each of those coaotries, would assemble, deli- 
berate, and publish the result of their investigations, can it 
be doubted, that the world would be enKghteoed'on many 
subjects of great importance to the wel&re of every nation V 
Count Lasteyrie informed rae, that he was aboot to com- 
mence a new series of lithographic plates on natural history, 
taken from life. The descriptions are to be furnished by 
F. Cuvier, and Geoffroy St. Hitiare. 

Baron Cuvier, the distinguished naturalist, is, in one 
sense, or indeed more than one, the Sir Joseph Banks of 
Paris. His house in the garden of plants, is open once a 
week to the reception of his literary and scientific friends. 
Having had the pleasure of an introduction to him in Lon- 
don, 1 had no hesitation in accepting the invitation of ii 
IViend to go with him to the levee of this evening, in the 
garden of plants. We were politely met in the anticham- 
her, by the learned professor. The circle of visiters, wag 
much less than that which is usually found in Soho-square, 
but it ai^eared to be more select ; and it comprehends ladies 
as well as gentlemen. Biot and his wife were present. He 
has recently been on a mission to England and Scotland, for 
the purpose of uniting with some of the English geometri- 
cians in measuring the meridian in the northern parts of 
•Great Britain. He told me, that he went to England with- 
out knowing any tjiing of the langus^e, but resolved, on 
landing in the country, that he would speak *io French. 
By adhering to this rule, and putting faithfully into practice 
all the English he couW gain, he was able in a few months 
to converse with ease. Of this last he convinced me, by 
maintaining, with very considerable facility, a conversaUon 
in English: He is of opinion, that the science of France is 
Ire^rofound than that of England, but it is no t^^^^^^^ 
rally diffused. Of the learning and intelligence of the 
Scotch, be spoke in flattering terms. Biot is a distinguish, 
ed member of the institute, and hU reputatiOB in England 
and America stands high, as a "^^i^^^^^^*^,*^^^"^ 
pher, from his two valuable works, « Astronomie Phy- 
Soue" and -Traits Generale de Physique." Conjointly 
Th Gay.Lussac, he delivers a course of lectures on natural 
Vol. H. 3 
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and ezperimenta] philosophy in the Colle|;e of France, A 
Parisian lawyer, who had travelled in England, for the 
purpose of inqukiog into the practice of English courts, 
particularly in rmtion to juries, was also present. The 
jurisprudence of France is hy no means so well settled as that 
of England and America. It is much more subject to the 
arbitrary interference, of the crown. The institution of 
|uries, which in Uiose countries is so universally adinow- 
ledged to be the palladium of civil liberty, is but partTally 
admitted in France. In civil cases it is unknown ! At the 
present time there appears to be a disposition to extend its 
authority ; and the subject is much agitated in private cod- 
Tersation. Bonaparte wiia averee to juries, and consider- 
ab}y lessened the extent of their adoption. The grand jury, 
which had been established during the republic, he entirely 
abolished, and transferred its functions to a branch of the 
imperial court of appeal. There is much prejudice against 
juries in Paris, arising, as 1 conceive, from the peculiar 
temperament of the French. Oa every subject which af- 
fects their passions, they are prone to an inapetuosity of 
feeling and decision, which must render it diffiult to bring 
twelve or twenty-four men to unite in a calm and delibe- 
rate manner upon any complicated judicial caset Hence 
it is probable, that a tribunal of impartial judges, long. habi- 
tuated to legal and judicial considerations, would be as like- 
ly to decide with equity, in all ordinary cases, and with a 
great deal more dignity and promptitude than a mixed jury* 
But, unfortunately, the judiciary itself is not of that inde- 
pendent character, which is so essential to the important 
elids of justice, and to the rights and liberties of the subject. 
Professor Cuvier is one of the perpetual secretaries of 
tke institute. There are few men who have ever attained 
to a higher reputation m natural history, than he. In the 
department of zooiogy^ and comparative anatomy, he has 
probably never been equalled. His physiognomy is marked 
by lines of peculiar strengUi, and vigour of expression, but 
showing more of the German, than the FreDchmanl 1 saw 
no person rn the institute whose features appeared to me 
-Bkore indicative of profound talent than his. He has a 
second wife, a lady, it is said, of excelient dispositions and 
acquirements. They have each of them a daughter, by a 
former marriage, and the females of the family formed a, pai^ 
of the evening circle, and s^peared to take an interest, in 
the subjects introduced fer convecsation^ though many of 
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C&eitf w«re .necessarily of a scientific nature. The admis- 
sion of ladies, on occasions of this kind, in which the com- 
pany Bnd the topics, mast inevitably be of t^rave and learn- 
ed character, is one of the striking peculiarities of French 
manners. Women take an active part in all the concerns 
of society, from the most servile labours of the field, to the 
censnltattODs of the cabinet, the schemes of ministers, and 
the' decisions of the king himself. In such parties as those 
which constitute the weekly levees of Cuvier, if the pre- 
sence of females de^Jucts something from the freedom of 
masciriine discussion, and throws some constraint upon the 
privileges of science, it introduces more refinement and vi- 
vacity, and by serving as an intellectual stimulus, it promotes, 
«i a great measure, the legitimate object of the meeting. 

We weire invited, about ten oVIock, into the ^' salle a 
manger," and sat down to a su|iper, consisting of tea, wine, 
apple-pie, and cake. Conversation was kept nprat the table, 
as it had been in the saloon; until the company gradoally re- 
tired, without taking a tormal leave. The apartmentsv or 
houses which the professors occupy, in the garden of plants, 
are sufficient for the genteel accommodation of a family, 
but withojit any extravagance. The museum of compara- 
tive anatomy, ocbupies a suit of tt>ems in the same bdildrae 
in which Cuvier resides. If is scarcely possible to spesK 
in terms of undeserved eulogium, of this collection, ft 
reflects the highest honour on the skid, the science, the re^ 
search, the industry, and taste, of this profound interpreter 
of organic nature. It is an object well worthy of the mo- 
nificence of the government. 

29dr There are between thirty and forty Catholic 
churches in Paris, but none that bears a comparisott, lit 
the splendour of its embellishment, i#ith the chartens^, 
near Pavia, or the cathedral of Milan. In the course of 
ant rambles, this morning, we went into St. Sulpice, which 
lu^lds, I believe, the second rank in size and importancer. 
It fs situated in the faubourg St. Germain, and occupies the 
centre of a large open area, beautifully paved with fiat 
stones, of different colours. It is a majestic building. The 
portico was designed by Servandoni, and makes an imposing 
appearance. On each side is a tower, 2 10 feet high. The 
Doric and Ionic orders, are both employed. The Dorre 
eoiumns'Bre forty feet high, and five in diameter ; the Ionic, 
thirty-eight in height, and fi>ur feet eight inches in diame- 
ter, with an entablature of nine feet» The Corinthian or- 
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der is ased in the interior. The principal altar, belireen 
the Daire' and the choir, is very grand. The choir ia spa- 
cioua^ and is decorated with colossal statues, of the Savioor, 
and of Peter, Paul, and John the Evangelist. It was the 
time of high mass, when we entered,, and a mach more na- 
merons company than usual was assembled. Besides eight 
or ten priests, dressed in splendid robe&, there were twenty- 
five or thirty others that officiated, clothed in white maa- 
ties, which extended over their heads, and these again cover- 
ed with black hoods. There was a vast deal of parade 
and ceremony. The singing was assisted by. a long bugle. 
One of the performers went round the passages and aisles, 
among the people, scattering water from a brush, which he 
dipped occasionally in a pot, carried before him. by another. 
Two more stood at the entrance, holding each a wet brush, 
which the people touched as they entered, and then 
crossed themselves. Just before the altar, were placed^ 
in a superb box, with an elegant glass covering, a few hu* 
man bones, which, I was informed were the relics of St. 
Cecilia. They were doubtless brought out on this occasion, 
in order to receive the bows and supplications of all who 
might believe in the efficiency of this saintfs protection. 
This is in fact St. Cecilia's day. The twenty-second of 
November, was celebrated, during a considerable time, io 
England, by a musicalfestival, in honour, of this saint. But 
as often as 1 had read Dryden's ode, 1 never knew before, 
that SU Cecilia held so conspicuous -a place in, the calendar, 
and stiJI extended her protection tp. the. Christian world I 
Much less did I ever expect to see her bones. As to their 
actual virtues, I conclude there were few perapns': in the 
church, who had, more confidence in them than myself. We 
noticed but one individual, who appeared to pay any attention 
to them, and this was a poor ragged cripple, who constantly 
paraded, round the relics, kneeling to them, crossing him-* 
$elf, and muttering something that Lcoold not understand* 
St Cecilia,, according to the legends of the church, was a 
Roman lady, who suffered martyrdom on behalf of Chris* 
tianity, in the beginning of the Qiird century. She was sa 
celebrated for her piety, and musical powers, that, as the 
story runs, she was visited by an angel, in the form of a. 
beautiful youth. Thia is referred to by Dryden, in th^< 
conclusion of his animated ode : 

*< Let u)d Timotheos yield the priKO, 

Or both divide' the crown : 
He raia'd a mortal .to the skiea, 

IQllQ drew an aiiyel dowQv ' 



its io the geoinii«i}«88 of the refics 'm St. Sulpice, it is 
\»«ftiap8 just as worthy of credit, as the assertion in the Itet- 
Iiil« of the ode. The aiitlience as»emh|ed on this occasion, 
Was mvcb more genteel in its^ appearance, than in any oth-^ 
er instance vre bavTc met with. The notes of the great or- 
gan,* were 8«cb as woold donbtiesf have gratified the ear^ 
of St. Cecilia, were she living to hear them. If the persons- 
assembled at this high mass, Ao in reality beKeve that th& 
acceptable worship of the Almighty consists in ceremonid 
spiei^donr, or that the Divine favour is to be propitiated bt 
pomp and j>arade, they mast have retired from this ethi*- 
bition with nHnds greatly edified. The impression nptfii 
my mind, 1 may confess, was very much the reveree of^re- 
ligioQs solemnity. 

From St. Sulpice, we went to the hospftd La Chant\ fd 
the Roe de Saints Pdres. It was fonnded by Mary de M<t- 
dicis, in the beginning of the 17th century, and now cofi^- 
tains abotit 360 patients. The building itself is old, but 
the wards are kept in very neat order. The beds are en- 
dosed by white curtains, some of which are suspended fro6i 
the ceiHng, in a style of neatness peculiar to the Friench. 
The baths in this hospital are particularly hrg^ and conve- 
nient. Our gnide, in his earnestness to 8h6w us thi^ir con- 
struction, took us to otie, which ite fomid, on entering, vifas 
occupied by w6men. We were about to retir^at : •• M^?s 
entrez. Messieurs," said he, *• c'estega?."* 

f h Ibis establishment, as in mcftt others, there is d ehai^et^ 
so sitnated that the patients, without rishig fVom their birfdlT^ 
are able, •* se rdunir aux prieres des assiStans et dtf pr^- 
tTe."t The number of persons employed hi the^ serVice 
of this hospital is 63, viz. a chief so periflteiidetit ; an tfpper 
and under clerk ; a physician in chief ; si sedOdd physician 
and two assistatits ; a chief sorgeoo; a Sedortd, an a«ljonct, 
and a chief pupil ; aft apothecary hi tfhief, riitte pupils in 
medicine, «torgery and pharmacy ; ah sBmoner, fiv'e sisterSi 
and thirty-six servants. 

During the ten yeati* irwnediateljr prec^dirigj 1814, th^ 
Whole nuttrtj^r 6f patients adtititted, waif «7,467, of wHotil 
3,881 died. T^ie nuriiber of death* Was, of c<y«irse, rather 
more thai* tfAt ileventlr oi^thie aditoissiiwis. 

24^^. Fy invitation, !' atientffed this mtfrrimg the opfen- 
iikg of af ttew ^hboi ft>r the benefit 6fan^gitiient^f soldiers'. 
The buildiiig appfrdpriated to this object, was vitfry hand- 

* Come in, gentlemen, it is all one. 

t jr<» uuift wiHi (be pi»yen oif the atfMiifli 04d priMrts. 

3i* 
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jsomely equipped witb netr detks and beocbet, 90 coostracC- 
ed tbat the table or desk, and the bench, constituted ooe 
entire moveable frame, dovetailed and pinned together, 
without nails. They appeared to be lighter and stronger 
ttian those usually employed, and worthy of imitation in 
other schools. I'he slates were loose and without frames, 
but of twice or thrice the ordinary thickness. The busi« 
ness of the school was opened by Count Alexander de la 
Borde, in a discourse, to a considerable audience of gentle- 
men ; the pupils or soldiers of thn regiment, standing in the 
passages and vacant parts of the room. In this discourse, 
the respectable orator explained Very clearly the nature and 
advantages of the new mode of instruction, and showed its 
applicability and importance to various classes of the French 
people, and among others to the soldiers. The men tbat 
were to compose the school, were then arranged in classes 
at the tables, and went through a portion of the exercises/ 
much to the satisfaction of the spectators. Many of the 
poor fellows, (indeed 1 should judge the greater number,) 
were not able to read. Count de la Borde informed me, 
that the system of mutual instruction is to be introduced 
into all the regiments of France. 

26th.. We visited this morning the Hospital des Cnfans 
trouv^, situated on the south side of the city. It is truly 
a remarkable establishment. The building it occupies was 
formerly an ancient abbey or convent. We found no diffit 
culty in gaining admission, and could not but be gratified 
with the perfect neatness and order which prevailed in 
every department of this extensive institution. We were 
shown through the several parts of the house, by one 01 
Xwo of the benevolent sisters, who devote their lives to its 
service^ The children brought to the house, are not placed 
in a basket, as at Milan, but given to the porter, who takes • 
them immediately to. the reception room, where an account 
is taken of the day and hour of their entrance, the sex, the 
manner in which they are clothed, &c. The name of the 
child is frequently attached to its arm or neck, and accom- 
panied sometimes with other information respecting its 
birth. If the child is brought nameless, a name is given to 
it, which is carefully registered, with all other circum- 
stances connected with its condition, progress, and destina- 
tion. When taken into the nursery it is washed, and after- 
ward weighed. '* On a peu d'esp^rance de le oonserver,, 
eUl pese moins de six livres.'"* 

* There i»little hope of raiauig them if they wei^ lew thgaeix peimds. . 
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A strip of fmrehmeot, on wlrieh is ioscribed the 
Iec. of the child, is finteiied to its bead, and as an additiow^ 
■leans of identity, a paper with the name written in inde* 
Uble ink, iasecored bettveen two ribbands, and sewed round 
its wrist There are eighty-eight cradles in the norseries, 
neatly constmcted of iron, and moving; on castorst All 
the infents whose health will admit of transportation, are 
taken into the conntry to be nnrsed. To effect this impor- 
tant object, twenty-fire- or thirty respectable married men 
are selected from different parts of the country, within a 
certain distance from Paris, who have the charige of seeking 
oot SQiCable narses, of bringing them to the hospital, and 
conveying them, with the infants consigned to their care, to 
their respecive houses. These men are called mMiearf. It is 
their duty to keep aconstantsuperintendenceoyer the nurses, 
to visit them at least once a month, and to make a faithful 
report of the actual condition of each child, to the magis- 
trate of their commune. The mcnevrt are obliged to give 
security for the punctual discharge of their duties. They 
are prohibited from bringing more than fifteen nurses at 
once, in their vehicles to Paris, and they are to come only 
at stated times. The nurses receive their wages from the 
taeneur$y who are allowed' a certain per centage, on all 
sums which pass through their hands. The nurses receive 
seven francs per month during the first year, six francs for 
the second year; and five francs per month for each year 
afterward, till the seventh year, and four francs (or forty- 
eigtt per annum,) from the seventh year till the twelfth, 
when the child is pot out as an apprentice. In addition to 
these wages, a gratuity is- given to the nurses, at suitable 
intervals, if there is an evidence of their fidelity and care. 
The children are clothed at the expense of the hospital. 
The number of country nurses, which annually apply at 
the hospital, and receive infants, is about 4000. But these 
are inadequate to the demand, so that it is necessary to em* 
ploy about thirty resident nurses, each of whom has, gene- 
rally, the charge of two children. Artificial training, or 
feeding by hand, is forbidden as much as possible. The 
number of children appertaining to the establishment, and 
distributed over the country, at the time of ourvisit, was 
about 16,000. The number annually admitted, is from Bve 
to 6000 ! The list has, in a few instances, according to the 
printed record, amounted to nearly 7000 per annum. A 
luge proportion is received from the Hospital de la Mater- 
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n»te, (ou ie Facco«i6heineDt,) which,» fei^ jears ago, foi'in- - 
ed a pari md (he general estabKsfeinent. h is now, how- 
erer, a separate concerar ; but is situated in the iakaieditte 
fteif^bourhood of the Enfatis trouves. About twb-tlitrds of 
the admissions are from the city and suburbs of Parts, and 
the other third from towns, villages, and. country places, 
at varioils distances from the metropolis. Children h'Ave 
been sent here from Burjfundy, and even from Flanders, 
and sometimes in a way di^racefnl to humanity. The 
whole number reeetved damig ten years, Tfz. fronv (884 to 
1813, was 46,92 1, '* dont 4130 sont pr&snmSf Ugitimes, et 
41,791 sinU prisum^ naturds. " T he proportion of deaths 
in the hou«6, had been ^eatly dimtnished by improved me- 
thods of treatment. In 1789 the number received was 
5719, of which 1646 died in the bouse, whereas m 1813 
there was only 675'^ deaths out of 4999, the uutnber of 
infants received that year. The interior administration is 
confided, principally, to the sisters of charity, of whom there 
are twenty-two devoted to the institution. They perform 
their duties with the utmost vigilance dnd fidelity, conse* 
orating their lives, to a service, to which they have attached* 
themselves, as 1 have no doubt, from the powerfal stimulus- 
of religious iaith and duty. One of the skters, named 
6utIlot, died in the year 1807, after having spent fi%-tvro 
years in the service of thief charity. During that time she 
had received, and assiste<l in taking care of, the astonishiiig 
number of 360,000 children I The sisters are aided in 
their duties^ by thirty or forty female domestics. 

What a picture does this institution at once exhibit of 
the depravity and the humanity of this people ! 

The hospital A>r orphans; in the Faubourg St. Anioine, is 
adapted to the reception of children of both sexes, btft of 
an age at which, they are able to perform some light 
manual labouf. It is provided with workshops, for tailoi^, 
shoemakers, weavers, lacemakers; cabinet work, turners, 
locksmiths, bonnet makers, &c. The dispositron of the 
child is consulted with respect to the business it will follow, 
and it receives instriiction from teachers, until it is able &^ 
nearly so, to pesy fwF its own support and ihaintfenance, at 
which time careis taken to provide for it a suitable situation. 

The Hospice de la Maternite containif 160 cradles, wvth 
proportionate acconraiodations for the patiebts; A dour^ci of 
lectu<*es is given by the *' sage-femme,^^ ass««ted by Dr. 
Dubois, to a large class of female pupils, collected from 
all parts of the kingdom. 
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I had the pkasore of attendtag this e?enibg, a meeting 
of the society fer pTomoting the extensioD of elementary 
schools. Coaot Lasteyrie presided^ On his right vras the 
Baron de Girando, who takes a warm fuid active part tn the 
business of the society. Francoeur, a learned profeesorvin- 
the College of France, was the acting' secretary. A great 
nnmber of le.tters were read from different parte of the 
eountry, requesting, information relative to the nature and 
to the modus operandi of the new system, and, ia some 
instances, asking for- assistance in teachers and books. — 
The agency of this society is powerful, in. eaciting a spirit 
of improvement in relation to education. More than a 
thousand schools are already established in the- kingdom, 
and tbe^ aumber is rapidly increasing. The society at 
Paris comprehends a great number of the most distin* 
goished men of the metropolis, for learning, 8cience» 
talents, and rank . And ^ notwithstanding the strenqdns oppo- 
sition of the priests, and; other r^ligieusesj the subject is so 
important, that it has forced itself upon the notice o£ minis- 
tecs, and. has obtained from them a sort of reluctant approba- 
tion and patronage. The spirit of sober, rational, liberty 
is, however, by no means snflicipntly felt in France. The 
ruling party does not appear to be sufficiently anwre, thai- 
the best, and indeed the onl)f effectual' means of consolid- 
ating the authority of government, is to proceed upon 
Christian principles ; — to distribute* from the heart of the 
body politic, to the extremity ofei^ery limb, the warm and 
thrilling circulation of its best sympathies ; — to diffuse the 
blessings of knowledge to every class, and thus to convince 
the people that their permanent enjoyment and their ra- 
tional happiness, are the dearest objects of. their rulers* 
It was the benevolent desire of Henry IV., a monarch, 
whose name will ever be venerated in France, that** everyt 
cottager in his kingdom might be able to boil his chicken < 
on a Sunday." But it was a more enlightened, if not a^ 
more patriotic wish, of George Ml , that each of his sub* 
jects might be able to read the Bible. The blind and- 
lerocious zeal of the revolution could scarcely hava . 
reared its gorgoo head, among any other than infidel 
people. The solemn convictions of Christian faith, can 
alone furnish those restraints upon human passions, which 
preserve' t,heir energies within the salutary channels of 
public and private happiness. 

^6th^ After attending a lecture of f i^ofessor Brongniart| 
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I aceoinpeni«d Berzelios to the house of Coont Bournoify 
who has long been esteemed as one of the best mineralogists 
m France. He was forced by the Rt? ohition to Engknd, 
where he received that attention which bis scientific merits 
deserved. He pobiished, while in England, his famous work 
eo' Carbonate of Lime, in 2 vols. 4to. We met« in his ca- 
bcnet, Baron Vietinghofi', a privy counsellor of the Emperor 
Alexander, and the Chevalier de Parga, of Madrid, both of 
them versed in mineralogy. Three or ibar hours were not 
seffioieiit to enable as to look through the whole of Count 
Bearaon's collection. His specimens arelsept in drawers, 
divided by thin wooden partitions, which are easily move- 
able. His crystals are fastened by wig^ in the usual way, 
fipoii small turned pillars of wood,, which are stuck to little 
sqOMie boards that fell iirte the cavity of the box. Laq^r 
specimens rest on cotton, m the compartments. His speci- 
Mens arm small, but in great variety. The collection can* 
tauRs more than 12^ diamonds, but none of them are large. 
Sdth. From an ofi&cial account^ published this liiomiiig 
iusome of the papers* it appears that there were during the 
past year «a,759 births iu the city of Vans, of which 9,047 
were illegitimate. What an awltii comment is this, upon 
^e morals of the city, a«id upon the tendency of the Hos* 
petal des Ennuis Trotiv^s ! The number of deaths wai 
was 29,124, of which 740 were of small pox. 

I have been oflen sorpritied at the great freedom which 
the press appears to enjo}* at the present time in Paris. 
The editors who are opposed to the ministry, indulge, with 
ft liberty, unre^traiBed, as 1 should suppose, by any fear of 
eoftstf^ueoces, in the most spirited comments upon the mea- 
sures of the cabinet. It is difficult, however, for a stranger 
t#Jtidge correctly of tihe political health of a country, by a 
ttierefy casual attention to its pulsations. A gentleman, whom 
) have already noticed as one of the most active philanthro- 
pists of Parts, called this evening at my chamber. He re- 
flirds the state of the country as very critical. The press, 
e says-,, is enslaved by /aw, and enjoys its freedom by ^eet. 
A petty scribbler is thrown into a dungeon for a trifle, while 
an opponent of consequence is passed over with impunity. 
The government and people are at variance. Education is 
suspected. One of the ministers told him yesterday, that he 
ISsBPed the effect of the extension of education, in ^le re- 
production of revolutionary feelings. 
$8th. Or. Roe, an English gentleman, whom I inciden- 
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tally met, a few dajs ago, in the Abb^ Sicard't roon, celled 
at oar lodgings this eveDing. He has beeo speeding sobm 
time in Paris, for the purpose of becoming well acquainted 
with the French mode of instmctiiig the deaf and dnmb. 
He represents the Abb^ Sicard as being superannuated. He 
is in his seventy-ninth year, an age in which it cannot be 
supposed, that any person should possess sufficient energy 
to gofem a large school of boys. The house is, accordingly, 
in considerable disorder. The boys are not well clothed 
and fed ; not for want of funds, but from that growing indif- 
ference, which results from the age and infirmity of their 
patron. The Abb^ is assisted by Bebian, a young man, 
whose father is a wealthy planter of Guadaloupe. This 
person has devoted himself to the school, eon amore, and is 
an exceedingly intelligent, and efficient aid to the venerable 
Abb^, though he is not able to remedy the disorders in the 
adminiatration. There are at present about 100 scholars 
in the Abb^ Sicard*s establishment. 



LETTER XXII. 

Paris \2thmonthy {Dec.) 12, 1818. 

Mv DEAR ****, 

After filling up the morning of the 30th with an atten- 
dance of lectures, and a visit to the institute, I joined Ber- 
zeVius and Thenard in a dinner party at Gay-Luasac's. His 
residence is on the south side of the town, rather remote 
from the schools in which he so ably delivers his courses of 
instruction. He is professor of natural philosophy (phy- 
sique) conjointly with Biot, in the College of France, and of 
Chemistry in the Polytechnic school. His professorships are 
worth about 9,500 francs, and he is, besides, employed by 
government, as an inspector in the manufactory of gunpow- 
der, and is one of the editors of the " Annates de Chimie," 
a monthly journal of extensive circulation. His talents for 
experimental investigation, and logical deduction, are of the 
first order, and there are few persons, to whom modern 
chemistry is more deeply indebted. His age, which 1 should 
judge to be about forty, is far behind bis reputation as a phi- 
losopher. His wife is a neat person, even for a French 
woman, and of amiable* and engaging manners. They have 
four children, all young. The oldest is at a boarding school, 
in the city ; a practice common, both here and in London, 
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The child, in such cases, spends his holidays with his pa^ 
rents. The remark 1 have made, with respect to the sci- 
'entific merits of Gay-Lussac, apply, witti nearly the same 
force, to the other two gentlemen last named. The autho- 
rity of Berzeiios in chemistry, particalarly in the laws of 
inorganic matter, is deservedly very high. As a mineralo- 
gist, he is probably much superior to either : as a physieien, 
in the French sense of the term, he is doubtless much be- 
low Gay-Lussac. He enjoys a high consideration in the 
French Institute, (or Royal Academy 6f Sciences,) and is 
one of the chief secretaries of the Swedish academy. The- 
nard has less acumen, and his mind is less vigorous than 
either ; but he is patient, laborious and judicious. He has 
done much for experimental chemistry, and is the author 
of a treatise, which bids fair to become a standard in the 
chemical schools of the continent. He fills his station, as 
professor of chemistry , in the college of France, with much 
ability, and his papers before the institute, are listened to 
with lively interest and attention. The union of three such 
men, at a private dinner table, was a treat, which needed 
not the stimulus of French cookery, refined and excellent 
as k is, to render it highly agreeable. But how oflen does 
it happen, on such occasions, when '* minds of the first 
magnitude,'' are assembled round the social board, and one 
hopes to enjoy the very essence of intellect, that conver- 
sation like the wind, ** blowing where it listeth," flits along 
from various quarters of the compass, without bearing with 
it any peculiar odour, or leaving any trace of extraordinary 
impression. As the persons named, were, with myself, the 
only guests, we conversed occasionally upon the merits of 
English chemists. I was sorry to find, that on this topic, 
national prejudices were more obvious, and candour less 
apparent, than 1 could well have imagined from men who 
have* nothing to fear from the exaltation of others. The 
progress of science and the arts is unquestionably very 
much indebted to that love of reputation which is so uni- 
versal a feeling in the human breast, and confined within its 
proper limits, this is, certainly, a useful, and may become 
a dignified principle. But it is, I conceive, just as liable 
as any other virtue, to associate itself with the selfish and 
corrupt passions of our nature ; and too few there are, even 
among persons of the finest endowments, who are sufficiently 
aware of the injury, which their characters are liable to 
isustain, by suffering the love of fame to mingle with the 
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feelings of jealoosy, and forgetting that true genias derires 
none of its iaarels from branches withered by envy or ma- 
lice. What an example was Newton of that sublimity of 
character which flows from the unsophisticated union of 
moral with intellectual greatness ! 

The Craniology of Dr. Gall was adverted to, but his 
theory received no confirmation, from the verdict of this 
juiy of learned chemists. 

142th month 1st. We devoted this morning to the Sal- 
fiirifhre. This is, I apprehend, the most extensive chari- 
table institution in Europe. On the spot which it occupies, 
there was formerly a manufactory of saltpetre, whence the 
uncouth name of the establishment. The various build- 
iDs;s, courts, and yards of this institution include about thirty 
acres of ground, and there are within the wall?, ordinarily, 
about 5;000 subjects. It forms of itself a .i lie town or villa 
of beneficence, and it is situated iiisi within the walls of the 
city, on the eastern «ide. and adjacent to the south shore 
of the Seine W^^ Uad an introduction to Dr. Esquirol, one 
of the chief physicians, but as he was in the midst of his 
mormng duties, we were obligingly waited upon by Dr. 
Rostan, who conducted us first to the pharmacie. This, 
though a large building, contains nothing remarkable, ex- 
cept, that we were struck with the prodigious number of 
pewter mugs, which covered a long table, and which are 
used in distributing the Tisane, or vegetable decoctions, 
throughout the infirmaries. The French mode of treat- 
ment, differs very essentially from the English and Ameri- 
can. It rehes much more upon the use i)f simples, among 
which vegetable infusions and decoctions are the most pro- 
minent. Dr. Esquirol having joined us, he soon proved him* 
self to be, in our estimation, a young man of very promising 
talents. His private room is furnished with a great variety of 
skulls of insane persons, arranged in classes according to 
the nature of their mental alienation. He possesses also 
numerous casts and drawings of ideots and maniacs, taken 
from life, and forming the most frightful set of human like- 
nes0es» that could possibly be exhibited. He is a faithful 
pupil and an able coadjutor of Dr. Pinel, (the elder phy- 
sician of the estabhsfament,} whom the medical world seems 
disfiosed to acknowledge, as possessing the most profound 
acmirements in diseases of the mind. 

The StUpHriirty is both an hospice and an hopitaL The 
former term inplies a place of refuge for the poor, the lat- 

VoL. H. 4 
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. ter for the sick and lame. Notwithstanding the vast extent 
of this charity, its inmates are almost excIusiFelj females ; 
the insane and the indigent of the other sex being provided 
for in other places. 

The subjects of this charitj are divided into five princi- 
pal sections. First, the women who have long acted as 
servants to the establishment and have become too old or 
infirm for further service. These are called the reposantes. 
They have a particular location, and are furnished with ac- 
commodations superior to the other poor. The second in- 
cludes the blind, the paralytic, and the octogenaires. Third, 
the septuagenaires, and those a£9icted with chronic diseases. 
The fourth is an infirmary for those of the former classes, 
who require medical treatment. It contains 400 beds. 
The fifth, includes the insane and the epileptic. 

One kitchen provides for the whole of this great family 
of paupers. There was formerly a number of distinct 
kitchens ; but a very great economv of fuel, of labour, and 
utensils, has been found to result from bringing the whole 
ipto one. This great kitchen contains four kettles or boil- 
ers, each of which, as the cook informed us, will contain 
two oxen and convert them into soup at one operation. 
They are, in reality, calculated to contain each 1200 pounds 
of meat. A large iron drainer, on which the meat rests, 
fits the inside of the boiler, and is raised and lowered by a 
crane and pulhes. The soup is taken out by large dippers. 
A man, we were told, once fell into one of the kettles and 
lost his life. The buildings are admirably supplied with 
water from three reservoirs, kept full by fdrcbg pumps, 
worked each by two horses, and hot and cold water is dis* 
tributed throughout the kitchen by tubes. The laundry 
is on a scale equally gigantic. In one apartment were four 
washing tubs, each large enough to hold from 6 to 6,000 
shirts, and supplied with hot lye from a central boiler. 
The apartments for drying, ironing, and folding the clothes 
are proportionably large and convenient. The Hngme, or 
deposit of clean linen, presents, an extraordinary example 
of perfect neatness of arrangement, adapted to vastness of 
extent and quantity. The number of some of the articles, 
at the time of our visit, was the following : 200 surgeon's 
aprons, 29,000 women's neck handkerchiefs, 22,000 night 
caps, 3,000 loose sleeves, 38,000 sheets, 36,600 chemises, 
400 shirts^ 19,600 pillow cases, 6,000 kitchen aprons, &c. 
&c. The number of each article is carefully registered. 
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and indeed the greatest ord^r appears to prevail in the eco- 
nomy of this establishment. 

The number of epileptic patients is between 4 and 500. 
The building apprppriated to them is distinct from the oth- 
er, and with a dormitory in the second story. We found 
the patients mostly at work, in the lower rooms, at sewing 
and spinning. Two or three only were in the lodging 
room, and in the paroxysm of this sudden and fearful malady. 

The condition of the insane, in this great hospital, is far 
less to be commended than that of any other class. Indeed it 
deserves, in many respects to be positively reprobated. The 
buildings which accommodate them, are mostly of one sto- 
ry, divided into small cells. The floors are of stone, cold 
and damp, and nojirt permdited even in mnter^ except for 
the sick. Such a destitution of what we should consider as 
two essential ingredients of comfort, a dry and a warn habi- 
tation, in cold and damp weather, it was truly painful to 
observe. 
. Dr. Elsqairol is aware of the defects of the present mode 
of managing this class of suffering humanity, in France. He 
has travelled; and observed much on this subject, and in- 
tends to publish the result of his reflections. As far as bis 
means will permit, the state of tho^e under his care has 
been ameliorated ; they are carefully classified ; tbe fu- 
rious maniacs are kept distinct from the others, and the 
convalescent are also in a separate part of the premises. 
A mild and humane treatment, appears to be pursued ^ as 
far as the accommodations will permit. None of them were 
in irons, and but a few. in strait waistcoats. Those not mis- 
chievous, have two gardens to walk in, while the conva- 
lescent are encouraged to en^)loy themselves in sewing and 
knitting, but no work is forced either upon them, or upon 
any of the poor. Whatever they do is voluntary, and they 
are paid for it. In one room, appropriated chiefly to the 
melancholic, there were ninety-eight beds. Attached to 
the insane department, are ninety -eight domestics, roost of 
whom are of the number of convalescent insane. The in- 
curables are a full third of the whole. 

The insane of the other sex are mostly provided for in 
the hospital called Bicdtre, situated without the walls of the 
city. There is a large church within the Salp^trtdre, and 
foar priests are enumerated among the officers of the es- 
tablishment. A botanic garden forms part of the general 
eoiicern» for the purpose of supplying the ** p/iarmactV 
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with medical herbs. Seventeen persons, tnckidiag physi- 
cians and 8urg:eoD8, are attached to the health department ; 
fifteen to the kitchen, and more than a hundred to the gene- 
ral management of the clothing. Every person engaged in 
the service of the institution, except the physicians, sur- 

?^on8, and apothecaries, is lodged and fed within the walls, 
here are 250 in the class o( Repo$arUes, 

Such are the particulars of this vast concern, — such the 
manifestations of public charity, in one of the numerous in- 
stitutions of this city. With these facts belbre me, 1 could 
scarcely doubt the assurance that was made lis, that the 
applications for admission into the comfbriable quarters o£ 
the Salp^tri^re, on the part of the indigent, are almost in« 
numerable ! 

2d. A public exercise of the deaf and dumb pupils, is 
held by the Abb^ Sicanl, at bis institution, at least twice 
every month. The applications of strangers to witness 
the performance of the scholars, are so numerous that he 
cannot well avoid this course. It tends also, in all proba- 
bility, to sharpen the wits of the boys, and it appears to ac- 
cord very well with the inclinations of the worthy old Ab- 
b^. The addresses of those who apply for admission are 
taken, and as soon as they amount to a salient number, 
tickets are sent to their places of residence. It is neces* 
sary, occasionally, to hold these exercises three or four 
times in a month, in order to answer the public demand. 
Dr. R. kindly furnished us with tickets, and we attended 
this morning one of the exhibitions. The hall in which it 
is held, was ornamented with elegant portraits of the Abb^, 
' his assistants, and some of his most distinguished puptk. 
On the large black board were drawn the figures of a night«> 
cap, came, chair, windmill, umbrella, 4ic. One of the 
youngest boys, explained by signs, the meaning of these 
figures. This was afterwards done by Masiieu^ the deaf 
and dumb assistant, to show how perfectly signs may be 
made to communicate an idea of objects. This man fills 
the place which was vacated by Le ClerCj who is now so 
usefully engaged at Hartford in Connecticut. Massieu is 
exceedingly intelligent and dexterous. In explaining the 
windmill, he commenced with the sowing of seed in the 
g;round, and went through every part of the process to the 
making, baking, and eating of the bread. The pupils mani- 
fest great quickness of perception. The accuracy of the 
language of signs, was shown by an exercise, which appear- 
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ed tQ me, more flurprisiDg than aoy thing I hsd yet seen 
performed by the deaf and dumb. The Abb6 Sicard took 
a pamphlet from his pockety containing a poem jiwt 
from the press. He gaye it to Alassieo, who placing one 
of the boys before the board, dictated to him by signs, the 
first eight or ten lines of the poem. The boy wrote them 
with much rapidity and perfect accuracy, and without see- 
ing a word that was in the book. As there was no doubt 
that the poem was altogether new, both to Massieu and the 
pupl, the readiness with which the latter caught, not ool^ 
the meaning, but the very words of the poem, and the ra- 
pidity with which he expressed them, on the board, was at 
once a demonstration ol the precision with which ideas may 
be acquired, t^oth upon natural and moral subjects, through 
the medium of the eye s|lone. 

The same boy was asked what the word person meant. 
He answered, *' that it implied a body and a sdlil united." 
*^ What, then, is the soul separate from the body ?" Answer. 
" It is the part which at death escapes from its prison and 
becomes an angel." 

The hail of audience was crowded with company. The 
Abb^ appeared to be in an element of delight. He explain- 
ed very minutely, the principles upon which his plan of 
instruction is conducted, and received a full share of the 
plaudits of his auditory, consisting of various ranks of peo- 
ple. In the passage was exposed a variety of beautiful 
articles, manufactured by the boys, chiefly of turnings in 
wood and ivory. These are purchased at pleasure by the 
visiters.* 

3d. I spent half an hour this morning with Count Chap- 
tal. The deep interest which he takes in the progress of 
manufacturing industry in France, and the scientific skill 
and personal efibrt he has exerted to promote the chemical 
arts, are well known. Although his name is associated with 
that of Lavoisier, and many others, as ihe founders of mod- 
em chemistry, he has not the appearance of an old man. 
His figure is athletic, and his physiognomy indicates judg- 
ment and application. He spoke heartily of America, and 
was lavish in bis praises of Washington. He once received 
a letter from him, and was much gratified with the senti- 
ments it contained. He assured me that his manufactory 
of sugar from beets is still profitable. He carries it on, I 
believe, upon a large scale. The residuum of the root) 

* Tbe Abb« flicard died in 1835. 

4* 
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after tBc juices are pressed out, is very advantogeously 
qsed in fatteoiog cattle. He showed me a loaf of the sugar, 
wdich, in colour and taste was. equal to the best cane sugar, 
equally refiped* 

With several acquaintance 1 descended to-day to, the 
Catacoml^. The entrance to these subterranean wonders, 
is just without the barrier d'Enfer, on the south side oi the 
city. They- coosist of cavernous passages in the limestone 
strata, on which the city of Paris is founded. They are 
a^ various depths from the surface, and contain numerous 
ramifications, some of which, it is said, pass under the river 
and extend beneath the northern part of the city, while 
other branches go towards the south and w,est. These 
avenues are in some places enlarged into spacious openings 
or halls, and in others, they are almost too small for the 
human body to pass. Thus, far there is nothing extraordi- 
nary in thgie cavenis. They are by no means uncommon 
in limestone districts. It is the use that has been made of 
them which renders the catacombs of Paris, like those of 
Rome and Thebes, the wonder of their numerous visiters. 
In some of the larger cavities, are altars composed of the 
solid rock. They have existed there from time immemo- 
rial ; whence the conclusion is drawn, that they were used 
as places of worship, either by the ancient Gauls, or the 
early Chrislians. Some of the passages which extend the 
farthest under the city, in consequence of their having once 
become the rendezvous of banditti have been closed up. 
These cavities are now the depositories of human bores ! 
They were taken from the cemeteries of Paris, where* by 
the accumulation of centuries, and the most disgusting and 
barbarous method of inhumation, they had begun to infect 
the air with pestilential effluvia, and it became absolutely 
necessary to remove the loathsome mass. 

The bones of more than ten centuries were accordingly 
separated from the more earthly materials, carefully 
cleaned, and arranged in regular and extensive walls and 
columns, in the catacombs. Having obtained a guide, and 
^eing well provided with wax tapers, we descended by a 
winding staircase of eighty steps, to the depth of fifty -seven 
feet ; and were conducted from gallery to gallery, and cavern 
to cavern, among those extended columns of human remains. 
Could any thing, on earth, be more Mke passing through the 
'( valley of the shadow of death ?" 

The bones are piled with much ast, from the floor to the 
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roof of the cay^ra. Those of the arms, legs, abd thiirfM, 
are compacted neatly toother in front, fornnof^^, strata, 
which are regularly alternated with rows of sknlla. Behind 
this front wall are thrown the small bones^ Many of the co- 
lumns of stone which support the Faults, are hkewise sur* 
rounded with these remnants of mortality, so artifichilly dis* 
posed, as to give them the appearance ofsabstanttal columns 
of skulls. Various fanciful figures, are formed on the sides 
of some of the halls, of the same materials, and inscrip- 
tions are seen on the walls and columns, in Latin mad 
French, containing brief and appropriate admonitions, rela- 
tive to the shortness and uncertainty of human life. I <4n 
served that one of them was taken from Hervey's Medita- 
tions. Oaring the atheistical period of the revolution, the 
inscriptions in these gloomy caverns, were, it is said, of an 
impious character, asserting, in the boldest manner, that 
mind was only the organizadon of matter, and death an 
eternal sleep! When the shield of faith is once thrown 
a«de, and the still small voice is stifled in the tumult of 
selfish passions, to what direful excesses will the minds ^f 
men be carried! These shameful inscriptions were re- 
moved when the nation retomed to better feelings, and the 
{^esent, substituted. The number of skulls in this amazing 
chamel house, amounts, it is said, at the least, to 2,400,000. 
Some accounts state them at three millions, and others even 
more. 

The most imminent danger would attend a separation of 
the visiter from his guide, in these gloomy labyrinths. A 
black line is drawn upon the wall of the principal avenue, 
bat this clue might be insofiicient to lead the stranger to 
the regions of day-light, before his strength and courage 
would £aa\ him, — his taper become extinguished, — and 
death, in its most appalling form, overwhelm him. 

Upon our ascent from the catacombs, we went to the royal 
manufactory of the Gobelin tapestry. The name is deriv- 
ed from a person of the name of Gobelin, a dyer from 
Rheims, who established himself in Paris in the reign of 
Francis I. This manu^ctory has long been dependent on 
the immediate support of the government. Jt consists in 
copying by means of the loom, the finest and most celebrat- 
ed pictures, either large or small. Two kinds of looms 
are employed, vertical and horizontal ; or as they are styled 
by the workmen, hokuiftlisse and bas8€li$se. The chain of 
the tapestry is of whiti* wool. The filling is silk and worst- 
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ed of everj «hade of coloar, and so Tariousl^^ and dettlfr- 
ously inserted, as to imitate, with sach precision, the ap- 
pearance of any of the most finished paintings, that the eye 
ata short distance can scarcely mark the distinction. The 
looms are complicated, bat not mnch more so than the 
nicest carpet looms. The picture is attached to the wall 
behind the loom, the workmen standing between them, and 
directing his attention alternately to each. Two men are 
employed at each loom. A large picture cannot be com- 
pletely finished in less than three years. Abore eighty 
Eersons are employed in the establishment, which compre- 
ends an eitensi ve and completely arranged dye-hoase. In 
the exhibition room, there are, among numerous pieces, two 
of Raphael's cartoons. One of the pieces in the collection is 
200 years old, but the early specimens are of a very infe* 
rior excution. Daring the republic, the pay of the work- 
men of this fiictory was withdrawn, and they were reduced 
to beggary. They still persevered in their labours, and 
upon a change of government they were again patronised 
and remunerated. This tapestry is so costly, that none but 
the noble and the wealthy can afford to purchase it. 

4th. We have been this morning to the royal porcelain 
manufactory at Sevre, a village six miles below Paris, on 
the banks of the Seine. Professor Brongniart, who is the 
chemical superintendent of this establishment, engaged to 
meet us, and from bim we received an explanation of the 
nicer parts of the process. The wareroom or magazine, 
into which we were first conducted, contains the articles 
which are kept for sale, as well as those which serve as 
specimens of the manufactory. Most of them are of sur- 
prising delicacy and beauty. The skill and labour expend- 
ed upon some of the articles made here, and their great 
liability to be broken, necessarily raide the price to an 
amount, which excludes them from the possession of all but 
men of fortune. The following are some of the articles 
with their prices. A neat box, containing four plates, a 
cream pot, sugar dish, and four cups, — 1 1 ,890 francs. The 
lid of the box contained an elegant plate. A superb vase 
that would hold about fifly gdlons, — 27,000 francs. A 
small sofa about ten inches long, with two figures seated 
upon it, the whole covered with lace, which 1 found upon 
touching it, was also jporcelain, — 300 francs. A set of bo- 
tanic plates, — 2360 francs. Tea cups and saucers, 300 
francs each, A pair of vases, thre feet high and fifteen 
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incfa€9 broad, — M,000 francs. A pictare of the king, nbout 
two feet square,— 66UU fmcs. A round table of mahogany, 
in which wnre inserted nine places, containing riewg of 
French paiacea, the table three and a hHlf feet diameter, 
and taming upon a central pedestal, — 35,OK) fraoc9. A 
table sfoilasr to this, was presented by the king to the Prince 
Regent of England. Single dining plates, containing views, 
— >360 francs each. A vase of flowers,-^ 10,01)0 francs. 
There were also statoes, flowers, and bust^, in great ya- 
riety. It is the exquisite finish, the carving, painting, and 
gilding, of these articles, which raises them to soch an as- 
tonishing price. We passed through the different work- 
shops. The ware is fashioned as^ in common pottery, 
glazed by dipping, and hardened in the kiln, each piece 
being enclosed in its seggar, or crucible, and placed in such 
a part of the kiln, as will give it the requisite heat. The 
wood used in healing the kilo is aspen or Lombardy poplar, 
split into smalt pieces, and thoroughly dried. It bams with 
much dame and without smoke, and leaves no ashes. The 
painting occupies a great number of artints. Pupils are 
taoght to draw and paint in the Institution. The colours 
are metallic oxides, mixed with spirits of turpentine, and 
laid on with the pencil. The borders are generally trans- 
ferred to the plate from a painting on paper. When the 

^ pieces are painted, they are put into a large muffle, which 
is closed up, and heated by surrounding charcoal : the tem- 
perature of the muffle is determined by a pyrometer of 
Brongniart's invention. The colours are thus burned into 
the substance of the vessel, or combine with it by vitrifica- 
tion bat it is often necessary to lay them on a second and 
even a third time, before the painting is sufficiently brilliant. 
It is the repetition of this, the nicest and most tedious part 
of the process, which so much enhances the price of the 
. Sevre ware. 

In the magazines are preserved specimens of the various 
kinds of manufactory from the first establi»hment in 1740, 
and they have also a collection of the ware of almost every 

I country of Europe. The material which they employ at 
Sevre ts a decomposed granite, in which feldspar predomi- 
nates ; found chiefly, if I mistake not, near Limoges. It is 
roasted, pounded, and ground in water. When reduced to 

I the proper degree of fineness, it is put into hasins, and 

1 dried for use. Two hundred men are employed in this 
establishment, and some of the painters gam, by regular 

I wages, 5000 francs per annum. 
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5th. BerthoUet, whose name ihso emfoent as one of the 
moflt scientific reformers of Chemistry, has long resided at 
Arceuil, a considerable riUage about three miles south of 
Paris. He enjoys an ample fortune, and lives in a style of 
real elegance, i met at his table to-day Professor Brong- 
niart, his wife, and mother ; and Jomard, and his wife. 
These gentlemen are both eininent in science, the former 
in mineralogy and geology, the latter in antiquities. The 
treatise of Brongniart is much esteemed in England and 
America, as well as on the continent. Jomard was with the 
French army in Egypt, and baf* distinguished himself by 
his able delineations of the monuments and other antiquities 
of that country, the cradle of human knowledge, with so 
many females— so many wives and husbands, this was, of 
course, quite a dinner en fatnUle, The saloon in which I 
found the party assembled, was richly furnished. On the 
middle of the carpet were depicted, by means of the loom, 
the portraits of two lap dogs, which were then sporting 
about the room, and which appeared to be great favourites 
with their master. 

BerthoUet has long held the title of count. Though ad- 
vanced in age, he generally attends the sittings of the Insti- 
tute, and takes an active share in its duties, and he has a good 
private laboratory, which still serves to amuse him. His 
wife is an exceedingly worthy and estimable person. They 
have no children living. We sat down to dinner about four, 
in a room remote from the parlour in which we had assem- 
bled. The table was plentifully served in the French 
manner, which requires a much more frequent change of 
plates than an English entertainment, but the servants are 
so dexterous in the removal of dishes, that no time is lost 
by the numerous changes. I have become quite recon- 
ciled to the French fork, which is always a large silver 
instrument with four or five prongs. The knife is small, 
sharp pointed, and intended for no other purpose than divi- 
ding the food. The first concern is to cut up all the meat 
on the plate, the knife is then laid aside ; the fork is taken 
into the ris^ht hand, and a piece uf bread in the left. This 
process, though at first inconvenient, now appears to me to 
be preferable to the use of our broad and heavy knives. 
Light wine is placed on the table, to be taken at pleasure ; 
but as the meal advances, choicer kinds are handed round 
by one of the servants, who, with a bottle in each hand, 
presents himself at the elbow of every guest, pronounces 
the name of each wine, and pours oqt a glass of either kind 
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AS directed. The whole company leave the table at once, 
for the French reprobate the English castom of the separa- 
tion of the. sexes, and of those long sittings over the wine 
which are practised by the men afler the females are with- 
drawn ; sach a practice is considered as leading to excess 
in drinking, and to indulgence in habits which they designate 
by the epithets grossiere and bStisse. We took our coffee 
and liqueurs in an apartment decorated in a way somewhat 
novel and peculiar. It united the beauty of a green house, 
with the utility of a drawing room. Its construction is si- 
milar to a conservatory , finely exposed to the sun, but it 
opens into the principal saloon, and is furnished for the pur- 
pose of company. The plants were various and beautiful, 
and so disposed as not to interfere with the convenience of 
the company, but adding greatly to the variety and fresh- 
ness of the entertainment. There was a blending of taste, 
simplicity of manners, and kindness, in this little party at 
BerthoUet'^ which was highly pleasing. The conversation 
was lively, and frequently general, though I thought, upon 
the whole, it lacked something of the perfect ease and 
sociability of an English dinner. But this impression 1 
admit, may have been occasioned by the circumstance of 
my being so much less habituated to French society. 

Count Berthoilet, told me that he had adopted the new 
theory of chlorine, and renounced the views which have 
been so long entertained by chemists, and of which it is 
well known, he was himself the author, of regarding that 
substance as a compound of muriatic acid, and oxyfi:en. ** It 
is to Dalton,'* he said, '< the merit belongs, of having laid 
the basis of the atomic theory.'* It is thus, I may add, 
that the candour of a noble mind, is ever ready to manifest 
itself, injustice to others.* 

6th. A breakfast at Brongniart'Sr this morning, confirm- 
ed me in the opinion, that the attachment between parents 
and children, and the prevalence of domestic affection, are 
carefully and sqccessfully cherished among the French. 
The tutoyer, or custom of speaking to each other in the 
singular number, which is always practised between parents 
and children, and among very intimate friends, is at once 
an evidence of attachment, and the means of perpetuating 
it. Brongniart is of middle age, and has three children. 

* Count BerthoDet died on the 6th of November, 1823) in the MTenty-foitrth year of 
his age, lenmng a reputation, Diluch has not often been excelled, in the path of induetive 
science. He was anativo of Savoy ; as remarkahte forlua amiable and social virtues, 
as for his profound and useful discoreries. 
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His wife's father, a very respectable gentlemao, and well 
known in the literary world, was with us. After breakfast, 
I was taken to an adjoining room^ where 1 found a cabinet 
of natural history, the private collection of professor B. and 
we were shortly after joined by several persons of scientific 
acquirements, one^ of whom wa^ Baron Humboldt. This 
celebrated traveller, and philosopher, is still in the vigour 
of health. His age does not, I should think, exceed fortj^ 
seven. He has a round full face, marked with small-pox, 
and blue eyes. He might easily be mistnken for a respec- 
table German fanner, until conversation displays the trea- 
sures of his mind He said a great deai,^ and as it ap- 
peared to me, in a manner indicating rather ipore of confi- 
dence in his own opinions, than would have become any 
person who had seen less. iBut is it surprising that a man 
who has been so able and faithful an observer, should be- 
come habitually confident ? It is, perhaps, the natural 
tendency of the love and practice of foreign travel, to in- 
culcate the feeling of, 

** I've se^Di and sate I ought to know.*' 

We know, however, that dogmatism, and self-confidence, 
are by no means, confined to travellers. 

Brongniart is an able geologist, as his researches, in con- 
nection with those of Cuvier, on the stratifications of the 
Paris basin, abundantly prove. He was mvich pleased with 
a collection of fossils, he had just received from professor 
S. of Yale College. He finds the same organic remains, in 
the same mineral substance, from whatever country it may 
be derived. 

1 have been delighted with a visit to-day at the Conser- 
vatory of Arts. Such a collection of models of instruments, 
and machinery, and so judiciously and scientifically arrang- 
ed, no other city in the world can produce. It is very 
honourable to the government, or perhaps more properly 
to tjie good sense of the people, that this institution has 
prospered, during all the changes, which have so indelibly 
marked the recent history of this devoted country. A 
strong conviction of its utility, caused it to be respected, 
even at a time, when the infatuated populace seemed dis- 
posed to respect nothing. It occupies a large abbey, or 
convent, in the Rue St. Martin. The catalogue of the va- 
rious articles of the collection, forms an octavo volume of 
167 pages. They are classified, and arranged in different 
apartments, with admirable neatness. It will readily be 
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tottceded, I tfaink, by eveiy intelligent person, that an in* 
stitotion, in the principal city of a state, or nation, contain* 
ing models of every kind of instrument employed in the 
conntr^, or the instnraient or machine itself, if it be not 
too large, most famish a most instraotive school ; that it 
mnst contribate greatly to elicit the genius, and form the 
judgment of young mechanics ; and to etcite an emulation 
in the country, very conducive to the progress of mechani- 
cal improvement. Some of the models, in this collection, 
though finely executed, partake, in some measure, of the 
filagree taste of the French. In one of the rooms, for 
instance, is a model of a chemical laboratory, divided into 
various compartments, in which there are not only furna- 
ces, bellows, crucibles, and other apparatus, all of Lillipu- 
tian size, but also little images of men, a few inches high, 
equipped with their aprons, and placed in the attitudes 
of various chemical employments. Such representations » 
though they may be considered as the play of science, 
are still useful. A simple inspection of those little models, 
will furnish to a person unacquainted with them, a more 
correct idea of the operations they are meant to illustrate, 
than it would be possible to derive from the plainest verbal 
description, even when accompanied by plates. This col- 
lection far exceeds that of the Adelphi, in number, extent^ 
variety, and classification. 

On leaviug the Conservatory, we went to J^otrB Damty 
the great Metropolitan church of Paris, and the most an- 
cient religious edifice in the city. Its site is said to be the 
ruins of a temple, consecrated to Jupiter, Castor, and Pol- 
lux, in the reign of Tiberius. One might easily be drawn 
into a train of speculation, en the various kinds of religious 
worship, offered on this spot, in different ages, and on the 
eoDiparative measure of real devotion and piety, which, in 
those different periods, this temple has enclosed. If the 
pagan worshippers were more superstitious, they were, 
perhaps, equally sincere : and it doubtless was reserved 
for the eighteenth century of Christianity, to witness, on or 
near this spot, the entire rejection of a Divine agency, in 
the affairs of men, by a public decree of the people, and a 
corresponding declaration, that reason alone, is worthy of 
homs^e. Such, however, was the result of that paroxysm 
of impiety, and folly, which prevailed at the revolution. 
We must regard it as the transient ebullition of human ar- 
rogance, under the sole dominion of human passion. It 
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was not the cakn and settled faith of the French rnHan^ and 
it was not long, before this deed of the convention^ with a 
hundred others of a kindred nature, had it been possible, 
would have been covered with a veil of eternal obUvioo. 
The only infallible test of the religion of a people is that 
given by our Saviour : '' by their fruits shall ye know 
them :" and so far as the spirit of benevolence, and a sym* 
pathy for our suffering fellow creatures, are to be regarded 
as fruits of piety, there is, in Paris, abundant evidence of a 
better religion, than any thing that the heathen world was 
ever able to produce. To this her hospitals, and her other 
numerous charities and alms doings, sufficiently attest. But 
benevolence, charming and delightful as it is to behold it, 
is only one branch of Christian piety. The term '' fruits»" 
in the Scriptural sense, must have a br more comprehen- 
sive meaning, than legislative enactments, the establish- 
ment of humane institutions, or the comities of social life. 
It must eitend to the whole of individual, as well as na- 
tional character, to principles as wellias practice. 

Notre Dame is a gothic structure, but not half so iooi- 
posing as the church at Rouen, and many of the English 
cathedrals. Its interior is very splendid, but the ornaments 
are less meritricious and more dignified than is usual in 
Catholic edifices of this kind, it is 414 feet long, 144 
wide, and 102 in height. The width here stated, does not 
comprehend the space allotted to forty-five chapels, and 
the astonishing thickness of the walls. One hundred and 
twenty enormous columns form a double colonnade, which 
extends the whole length of the fabric. Two vast towers 
riae over the side portals, which give to the edifice a heavy 
appeajrance. They are each 40 feet square, and 204 in 
height The regalia of Charlemagne is preserved in this 
qhurch; and what is of infinitely greater value to the be-- 
Ueving devotee, it contains, at ikty tay^ a piece of the real 
cross of out Savi94ir, and a portion of the veritable crown 
of thorns ! 

Hotel Dieu, whijoh we next entered, b adjacent to Notre 
Dame. This, after the Salp^ri^, is the largest hospital 
in Paris ; and. i4 is probably the oldest establishment of the 
kmd in Europe. It existed at the end of the seventh cen- 
tj^ry. it contains, within the whole enclosure, sufficient 
space for about 2000 heds» but at present not more than 800 
are occupied. The largest wards are 160 yards long. 
The buildings include a luge amphitheatre or lecture room 
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ibr afltttooiy, another for svrgery and clinical practice, and 
a dissectiDg roon. The houses and yards corer about 
foor acres, its sitnation, immediately on the rirer, affords 
great faciKties fiir the distribation of water over the house. 
Tbe Latgerie^ is large and well kept. The number of sis* 
ters (sceors hospitalieres,) engaged in this hospital is be- 
tween thirty and forty, and of other domestics and assistants, 
290. Snfferers of -all religsoos are admitted into this asy lom 
of misery, Jews as well as Christians, Protestants as well as 
Catholics, and each one is permitted to receive the attend* 
Mice of nmisters of his own sect. 

The patients in this hospital formerly amounted, for yeavt 
together, to the average namber of 26 or 2600. Occasioir- 
ally, as many as 3900 have been heaped together within its 
enclosures. The be<^ were then closely wedged, and many 
of theas were two stories high, that is, one bed placed oil 
the frame of another, the upper being accessible only by a 
ladder. Several patients occupied the same bed. It is not 
surprisiu that the number of deaths was theuv a» one to 
four, or four and a half. Since the revolution', great ame* 
Borations haive been effected in this and aU the other bospr 
tals of Paris 

7th. The trfind school, under the enlightened direction 
of Dr, Guilli<^, has been one of the objects of our attentiott 
to-day. This is a superior establishment, not so much on 
account of the neatness in which it is kept, fbr in this it is 
deficient, as for the extraordinary success which has at- 
tended the judicious plans of Dr. Guilli^, for instructing the 
blind. It comtaiiis fifty boy? aud twenty girts. We saw 
theiii assemble at the dinner table. Their Ibod is whole- 
some and plentiful. During the repast, one of the teachen 
reads to them from a little pulpit erected in the eating room. 
He selects a subject that will be likely to interest and in* 
struct them. ^ 

The chief manual exercises taught in the school are 
weaving, knitting, spinning, the making of baskets, ahppera 
from cfoth list, whips, chair bottoms, repey^ mats, carpets 
of list, &c. There were about a dozen k>om8 in one apart* 
ment. Some of their articles are as neatly made as they 
could have been by the clear sighted^ with an equal share 
of instrnction Some of them are taught the art of printing, 
for which purpose a small press is provided, at which the 
boys perform the operation in presence of their visiters. 
Hmic i0 a prominenit part oCthie insteuctioa of the sckooL 
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This excels any school of this natare that I hare seen, in 
the mental education which the pupils receive. One source 
of knowledfce is laid open to them, which surprised me. 
These blind scholars are actually tavght to read. For this 
purpose^ books are printed by a kind of types which pro- 
duce all the letters in a bold relief on the surface of the 
sheet. The paper is mnch thicker than the ordinary kind» 
and the letters being thus permanently raised above tke 
levels they run their fingers over the sheet, aud spell the 
words with such dexterity, as to euabte them to read as 
last as children commonly do> when they have pretty well 
nastered the combination of syllables. One of the boys 
read a page to us in a folio book of Engluh grammar ; for 
their instruction in language and litenture is not. confined 
to the vernacular tongue. Geography is here,. also« suc- 
cessfully taught to the blind. After trying various methods 
of forming maps, in which, the principal lines and points 
should be in relief, the following is found to be the most 
effectnal and agreeable. A common map \9 pasted on very 
thick pasteboard, sucb as is used by binders. Well tempeit'^ 
edaiid very tleijble iron wire, enveloped with silk paper, is 
then pasted on the boundary and division lines of the map« 
smd retains its plac<* Yery firmly. The towns are de^gnated 
by nails with hemispherical beads driven into the paste^ 
board. These nails are of different sizes. Rivers may: 
be denoted by wire of a different size from that used for 
the boundaries.. Tho pupils are expect in their geographt-^ 
cal exercises. The progress of many of them in arithme^ 
tic andmatbematice, ijs also v^ry striking. Ooe- of theme 
displayed so much genigs and industry in mathematical ac-> 
qoirements, as to excite the notice of the emperor. He 
was made a member of the legion of honour, and chosen 
professor of mathematics in, the Lyceum^ of Angers, thus 
rivalling, in some measure, the celebrated Saunderson, pro-- 
fessor of mathematics, at Cambridge v An interesting and 
instructive book on the education of the blind, with an ac-> 
count of the Institutiqn, has been published, by Dr. Guilli^.. 
There is, probably, no other establishment in the world in> 
which this, class of unfortunates^ is sa cairefujly and skilfully 
managed. 

9th. Prior to the opening of the two legislative cbam-. 
bers, viz. the house of peers and the bouse of deputies 
which commence their session to-morrow, high mass i^ said 
in N6tre Dame^ in presence of the king and royal fumijl;^ 



mki of tbe peers and deputies. Af this Wm tbe day cheten 
fer that ceremony, our curioaity led aa, after breakfast, to 
the portals of Ndtre Dame. The whole thoroughfare from 
the palace of the Thuilleries to the church, waa lined with 
guards to keep out the rabble which pressed, in eicessire 
crowds, on each side. We found no diflicuky, however^ in 
passing through the guards and reaching the church, but 
here the crowd was so dense, and so much eagerness was 
manifested to get into the church, that we concluded to 
keep our stations in Iront, and satisfy ourselres, if possible, 
with getting a peep at the royals laces, as they descended 
from their carriages' and entered the portico. No person 
was admitted int^ the church- without^ a^ ticket. Tbeae 
were offered us for sale, but at prices which we did not 
ehoose to pay. They were printed on paper of different 
eoloQTs : these of a particular colour, serving as passports 
through a particular door. As the hour approached the 
Mckets fell in price, and we at length provided ourselves 
at a reasonable cost, elbowed our way to the door, gained 
admission, and obtained good situations by the side of 
^ balustrade, just within which the king was to pasS* 
For ten sous i hired a chair to stand upon, from^ which t 
had an excellent view of nearly the whole interior. The 
floor was richly carpeted, and the benches were covered 
with cushiona of red velvet. A seat was especially pro- 
vided for the king,, in front of whichv at the distanoe ^ » 
few feet, was a box lined with doth, and fbrdisbed with ar 
^ick cQshioD for him to kneel upon. There were very 
few persons In the body of the church when we entered^ 
except the priests, pages, and other attendants. The priests 
were gaudily dressed. The pages wore jackets or coatees 
sf silk, richly lined and ornamented : and on their heads 
were caps, with high feathers. They made a very showy 
appearance. 

Some of the peers first entered, dressed in laced <ioats,. 
and with gilded sWords. A few of the Bishops followedv 
njore simply clad ; and next appeared the duchesses of 
^erry, Angouleme, and Orleans; They walked about the 
church with a familiar and' eaSy air, their headir glittering 
^^th diamonds, and their trains, extending eight or ten feet 
behind, were held up by male atteYidant^; At ted o*clock 
^e peers had mostly assembled, but a few only of' the de- 
puties. After these the princes 6t royal dukes, made their 
%earaDce>. and a great nOmber of ladies, most of theotr^ 
6^ 
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probablj, attached to the court. The kiog at length entfer-** 
€d, walking aoder a silken canopy which was supported by; 
four men. This machine was lefl at the entrance of the 
Dave, whence be walked slowly forward to his seat. Hi» 
stature is low. He is f^ery corpulent, and his limbs are so 
enfeebled with gout, that he advances but^ifew inches at a> 
step, with a rolling and clumsy motion. His features aad 
expression strike me as indicative of good sense and a be- 
Bevolent heart; Having reached the box he kneeled upon 
the cushion ; and the service commenced, with all the 
formality of Catholic worship. The concert of natural 
and artificial sounds, the di£fusion of the incense, which wafr 
flung before the king by two boys from small boxes whicb 
contained it^ the swellings of the organ, and the various- 
movements of the priests and their attendants^ are, doubt- 
less regarded by. many as a sublime exercise of Christian, 
devotion. But, accustomed as 1 have ever been, to consi- 
der nothing as true devotion,, which does not tend to gather 
the mind into an^ abstraction from all worldly objects, to-, 
contrite the soul, and to prostrate it as a humble suppliant, 
at the footstool of Divine Bounty, like a penitent child at 
the feet of its parent — there was an emptiness in all this- 
pageantry^^a continual deficiency which left the heart un-- 
satisfiedi 

After remaimng for some time, sufficient to answer the 
purposes of a show, I grew tired and came away. Aware^ 
as 1 am, that many of our prepossessions are the result o^ 
education, I wi^h to judge with great caution, on subjects- 
of such solemn moment as the concerns of an eternal state^ 
To his own master every, one must stand or fall. 

LETTER XXII. 

Brussels, I2th month, (Dec) 18, 1818. 
My dear *****, 

Having an introduction to the Due de la Rochefoucault 
LiancQurt, I called with Dr. Sims, on the morning of the 
12tb, at his hotel, near the place Vendome. It opens, as is 
usual in Paris,, in to a court. We found several persons in the 
anti-chamber, waiting for admission, some of whom had the 
riband of honour in their button-holes. The duke was enga- 
ged with company. I sent in my letter by the door-keeper,, 
and to our surprise we soon received a message requesting 
our attendance, thus taking the precedence of those wha 
had been waiting much longer than ourselves. They lo^kr- 
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ed at OS with as moeh sarprise, as we felt at the occasion 
of it. The dake received as cordiallj, and entered freely 
into cooversatioD respecting America. He retains a lively 
Tecoliection of his visit, and particularly of his joaroey to 
the falls of Niagara, through the state of New-Tork, whenr 
the whole country west of Utica was a wilderness ; and 
having myself made this tonr only three years ago, be ap- 
peared interested and delighted in the account I was ahle 
t6 give him, of the actual condition oi that country, and* 
of the many flourishing' towns, which now succeed each- 
other, on the very route which at the time of his visit was- 
only an Indian path. The description which the duke has 
given in his travels, of the falls of Niagara, is the best I 
have seen in print. He feels a lively interest in the pro- 
gress and prosperity of the United States Though allied 
to royalty t>y birth and title, he is a great friend to liberty. 
He is now advancing in age, and shows some symptoms of 
declining strength, but is still able to attend to the duties 
of his station, as one of the most active and popular agents 
in the government. The prisons- of Paris are under his 
control, and a more enlightened and fit person for such a sta- 
tion, could not, 1 presume, be found in the country. He 
politely ofiered to open the way for our admission to such 
as we might vnsh to visit, by obtaining passports from the 
prefect of Paris. We remained with him, 4ong enough to 
tire the patience of those who were waiting in the anti- 
chamber, and took a very friendly leave. 

We went into one of the schools for mutual instruction,, 
established by the society in this city. It was in the Rue 
St. John de Beauvais, and contains about 300 scholars. 
The appearance of the room and furniture, was very infe- 
rior to that of the Lancasterian schools of England and . 
America. The mode of instruction is much the same, 
though the French profess to have made some improve- 
ments in the system. Notwithstanding the meritorious 
labours of Berquin and Madame de Genlis, the French lan- 
guage is very deficient in elementary school books, and 
other publications calcuhited to enliven the literary pur- 
suits of children, and to enlighten and strengthen their 
moral faculties. The society, with a zeal truly laudable, 
has taken up the consideration of this important subject, 
with an intention of soliciting the attention of French* 
writers to these desiderata. But many years, I am per- 
aoadfed, must elapse, before the system of education im 
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France will diow, in all its parte, the same evidence qB' 
good toite^ as that whreb is obvious in American and £og- 
jsh schools. 

1 spent this evening at Cuvier's conversazione. The com- 
pany assembled at nine. It was no this evening, as before, 
snail and select. Among others, were professor Broogniart, 
and his father-in-law Coquelibert ; Geoffroj St. Hiliare ; 
Frederic Cuvier^ brother of the learned counsellor of state« 
and himself a savant ; a Spanish gentleman from Brazil ; xi> 
German ; and several others. A number of interesting 
snbjecte of science were brought on the tapis, and excited 
^cussion ; but, T must confess, that i found in the sprightly 
conversation of the belle fille of our host, (Mademoiselle 
H.) wherewithal to amuse and delight me, beyond any of 
the profound remarks upon fossil bones, and newly disco- 
vered metals. My preference for this entertainment, was,. 
doubtless, increased by the frankness with which this ami- 
able and intelligent Mademoiselle came and seated herself 
by me, and led on the conversation. There is no English 
word for naiveti^ and for a pretty good reason, — there is 
nothing in our nationali^ manners, as in the French, which 
eoiresponds' precisely to the term. It is always an enga- 
ging quality, and the least appearance of it, if onafiected,. 
can hardly fail to be met with approbation and pleasure. 
This charming^rait of French manners, combined, as it ge- 
nerally is with gracefulness of action and expression, is by^ 
no means incompatible with the strictest delicacy of feel- 
ing and sentiment, it is, I am persuaded, the most obvious 
in those with whom purity of principle, and exemption- 
from art, are the most predominant, and accordingly in cul- 
tivated society, one sees this trait in the greatest perfection, 
.U is by no means uncommon in the middle ranks, and even 
in the children of country cottagers ; but among the lower, 
I' mean the labouring classes, there is more of female 
eoarseness, to be met with, or, as the French justly term it, 
mani^res grossiireg^ than in any country 1 have yet seen. 

We were called to the supper table, at half past ten, 
where we were joined by Baron Humboldt. He was ripe 
ibr conversation ; but instead of enlightening us from the 
rich stores of his Asiatic or American recollections, he en- 
tered warmly into politics-, and discussed, with Baron Cu- 
▼ier, the prevailing measures of the cabinet 1 was sur- 
prised to see these two great naturalists, take so deep an 
interest in the local politics of the city and country, and could 
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ttiot bat fliispect, that in allowing tbeir ambitioii tQ be drawn 
into the current of its sedoctionfl, they are departing a little, 
from the track which has led them thus far onward, to the 
temple of well earned (ame, and which can alone secare to 
them, in declining age, the nndioiinisbed enjojmeot of the 
reputation of benefactors to their race. Carier is, however, 
a hamane character, and interests himself in the philanthro- 
pe measures now in operation for benefiting the poor, 
fbw mach is his personal comfort and the cause of modern 
science indebted to Humboldt, for his spirited remonstraoce, 
bjr which the ^rden of plants was saved from destructioo 
by the Prussian i^oldiers. They had a strong inclination, oo 
entering Paris, to pitch their tents aokong the plants and 
groves iof this fnYourite spot ; and it was only, it is said, by 
his energetic entreaties with Blocker, and the king of Prus*^ 
sia« that the garden was saved from their merciless sport. 
Our supper consisted chiefly of sweet cakes, pooch, and 
tea. The cakes were of a very fine composition, and taste- 
fully displayed on the table. Ouvier had just received a> 
case of pref*erved birds, and some other artirlefr of natural 
history, from New -York, sent by Milbert, who acts as aa 
agent in natural history, for the Parisian collections. 

13th. The weather has been very cold for seveml days.. 
I should infer from the general temperature, since my re- 
sidence in Pans, that it i» nearly as hot in summer, and quite 
as cold in winter, as in New- York* 

The Marquis de k Fayette has been some days in Paris,, 
as a member of the Chamber of Deputies, from a depart- 
ment 80 or lUO miles- di!>tant. 1 called at hi« lodgings thi& 
morning, and had an interesting interview and conversation 
with him, of nearly an boar. I had previously left my letter 
with the porter, so that be knew who it wa» that wished to 
see him. Without this precaution, it is very difficult, as I 
have learned by experience, to find public men at kome* 
He received me with true French cordiality, and having 
seated me in his private room, began to converse upon 
America, with a spirit which proved at once, that the im- 
pressions of hia youth in favour of our country, have lost 
nothing by the infiuence of time^nd age. 1 was surprised 
to see him in such vigorous health.. He appeared fifteen 
years younger and better than 1 had expected to find him. 
He converses in Enghsth, not only fluently^ but eloquently, 
and with much less of foreign accent, than I could haye ima- 
gined, from one who had been so long absent from a country, 
ifb^re the English if the Dfttive ton^e. 
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In ezprettiog bit attachment to the United States, be toulk 
•ccanoQ Yerj earl j to deplore tbe existence and the effecttr 
•f slavery among ii». '^Wben," said he, *'I am indulging in my 
▼lews of America&pFospects, andin favonr of American liber- 
ty, it is mortifying to me to be toM, that in that Yery country ar 
laige propoftion of the people are slaTes. It is a dark spot,"' 
he added, ** in tbe lace of the nation, and the time mast come 
when the effect will be sertons. Such a state of things caa- 
not always «zi8t." He wished earnestly lo see some mei- 
sores adopted, which would gradually lessen the load, and 
finally remoTO the evil. The blacks, he thought, ought to- 
be instructed. That they are absolutely necessary in the 
euUiYatioo of the southern states, or that white men could 
not endure the climate as labourers, he does not beliere, — 
ibr the army in Virginia, while be was With it, performed 
the most &tigaing marches in hot weather, without much 
precaofion and with no great inconvenience. He thinks it me-* 
ritorious in France,that she has abolisbed tbe tt^de in slaves. 
** And what an honour/* be wa» pleased to say ** i» it to- 
your society, to have begun tbi« good work, to have borne 
the cross o( it so long, and finafiy to see it crowned witb 
success in the govemments of Europe.'* He spoke of the 
state of France, as being very different from what it was 
fiAy years ago. The people are much mdre enlightenedl 
They have a tifete for hberty, and will not be satisfied with* 
out it. He acknowledged, that at present^ there was a 
struggle between the government and the people. The 
present royal family, or at least a considerable portion <^ 
them, ia thought to be insincere. The king's speech, aT 
the opening of tbe sessions, a few days ago, is contradictory 
in different parts. But the king, in tbe opinion of the Mar- 
quis,, is tbe best man, at present, in tbe cabinet, possessing 
more talent than any of the ministry, and probably more li* 
beraiity. Some of the. ministers are for relaxing in their 
measures, and yielding a little to tbe popular feeling j 
others are for mi>re resolute proceedings. What they will 
propose to the bouse is uncertain, but it is to be feared their 
measures will be unhappy. In reference to the late Empe* 
for, he might, said the Marquis, had be possessed any pru- 
dence, have been the constitutional sovereign of France, as 
fiir as tbe borders of the Rhine, and given a constitution to 
the rest of Europe. But his feelings were too selfish, his 
mind too devoid of love to mankind. He had no regard for 
tbe true source of power, the people. Fayette, though a 
repubUifan in principle, is by no otea&s unfriendly to a mo*^ 
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Qsrcliy, if tbe charier of fights be adhered to. He eonai- 
4er8 a moQarcbical g^FemoieBt, at much better adapted te 
ihe state of France* than a republic. The niiiiiaterB« he 
says, kaow that these are his opinioiia, but they affect not 
to behoFO it. 

The actual state of the pubHc mind, with regard to 
koowJedge aad Turtue, forbids, at present, the idea of self* 

fivemmeDt. The people, he reaiarked, in many parts of 
irope, France not eicepted, stand as much in need of 
vilizatieo as the American Indiaas. But education is 
now spreading rapidly among them, and a great ameliora* 
tioa may be expected. The '^ Fr^res," he said, are opposed 
to the new system, because if they adopt it, it wiU lessen 
their authority and consequence. They are harsh in their 
treatment of the scholars. 

It was interesting to see a man who had rocked the era* 
die of infant liberty in the western world, still appearing so 
fresh and healthful. His principles, 1 am fully persuaded, 
are humane and philanthropic. Ife disdains all disguise, 
and speaks with the frankness of a man who cherishes 
nothing in his heart bat good will to men. He invited me 
very warmly to come and see him at La Grange, his &miiy 
residence^ about ninety oules from Paris, where he resides 
with his grand children in one of tbe ancient chateaux of 
the country. On taking leave, he f<^k>wed me to tbe 
stairs, and calling after me, ^' Do not forget," said he *' to 
come to La Grange." With this kind invitation, however, 
it will not be convenient for me to comply. I have met with 
BO person in France whose address is more frank and en- 
gaging than that of the Marquis de la Fayette. His eye is 
full aod glistening, his complexion florid, and the expressicm 
of his countenance is that of benevolence, operatii^ upon 
the strong and lively emotions of tbe heart. 

After leaving the marquis, 1 went with Dr. F. my Ameri- 
can friend, to the Royal Observatoiy. It is situated near 
the south wall of the city. The buildiag is substantial, but 
not elegant in its structure. 

Arrago, the Astronomer en duf, is one of the most dis- 
tinguished iovaru of the Institute. We had the satis&ction 
to find him at his post, and wilhng to gratify us^in relation 
to the institution over which he preffldes. Like most of 
the French philosophers 1 have conversed with, he ap- 
peared to be well acquainted in general, with Ute state 
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of learning and science in the United States. He ad* 
verted to seTeral papers in the -Philosophical Transaction 
of AflEierica, criticised them with ability, condemned some 
as worthless, and commended others. He informed as 
that an officer, who left him jnst as we entered the 
observatory, had lately made many important observa- 
tions in the Mediterranean. He had been through the 
Archipelago, and found that the coasts and islands are very 
erroneously laid down in the charts. Arrago was himself 
engaged, a few years since, in conjunction with Biot, in 
making observations on the southern coasts of France and 
Spain. The Spanish authorities, from a narrow and 
bigoted policy, obliged them to desist, not wishing to have 
their coasts measured. How very different a treatment did 
Biot afterwards receive in England and Scotland ! Arrago 
went to Algiers, and ascertained that the African coast, as 
marked in the maps, is extremely inaccurate. He con* 
ducted us over the observatory. A meridian line is drawn 
upon the floor, with great precision, from one wall to 
another. The sun's light is admitted through a hole in 
the window above, and falling on the meridian at twelve^ 
serves to mark the seasons. The signs of the zodiac are 
drawn upon this line, as indicated by the sun's elevation. 
A reflecting telescope, as large as Dr. Herschel's second, is 
mounted on a huge frame, but so nicely as to turn with 
great ease. Several achromatic instruments are in the 
observatory, and one of them, made in Paris, is preferred 
to Dollond's. Their transit instrument i3 an achromatic 
of five feet focus. They have one mural quadrant, and 
are erecting another. An accurate register of the weather 
is kept at the observatory. Their clock, Arrago informed 
me, varies in six months only three-tenths of a second. 
Their magnetic needle is eighteen inches long, and is sus- 
pended by a thread. They have no dipping needle. We 
saw in the library, several volumes of logarithms, in manu- 
script, calculated for every second of the quadrant to the 
fiftieth decimal. The building of the observatory is very 
solid. The floors are of stone, and the whole is rendered 
£re-proof. It is not, I think, quite so well furnished with 
instruments ^s either Greenwich or Milan. We noticed in 
the observatory, a statue of Cassini. 

From this institution we went again to the grand cabinet 
of M. Charles, and found him engaged in showing printd 
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«ttfl views to four omb, wad two women, by aieus of laaps 
and a duk duuiber. Old as he k, he i^peara to take 
great ddi^tin Philosophical experaneBts. 

14tli. At the dinoer table of an Aawtkan, who is setded 
in Paris, I met to-day three or fbor ai oor cooDtrymeo, all 
yoQDg flfieD, some of whom are parsaiiig scieace aad learn- 
ing with zeal aod snccess, and will, if I mistake not, add 
something to. the reputation of their natiire land, which, 
j[the acknowledgDMnt seems onaToidable,) is still in its in- 
&ncy in learning, science, and the elegant arts. 

16th. I went this morning through the mint, (Hotel des 
raonoaies.) It is anoble building, on the south bank of the 
Seine, with a front of 360 feet loog and eigb^^Mir feet 
high. I was provided .with a letter from Or. Edwards, an 
£o^^h physician, resident in Paris, to the. assayer of the 
mint, who was very' polite in his attentions, bat my time 
did not admit of a minato inspection of the iostitation. 
The power used for the heary work is that of horses. 
There are eight melting fbrnaces. The crucibles, except 
those for gold, are of wrought iron, each calculated to hold 
150,000 franca of fused metal. Gold is melted in black 
lead crucibles, which come from Germany. The coining 
is performed by hand. The mint contains a good collec- 
tion of minersds, and lectures on chemistry are delivered 
•ID one of its apiutments. 

A letter from the prefect of the city, opened the way for 
as to visit the prisons, a(nd we went to-day to two of those, 
which are considered as affording the best specimens of po- 
lice regulation, with respect to the treatment of criminals. 
These were St. Lazare, and Magdalonette, both receptacles 
for women. On presenting ourselves at the former, we 
were surprised to find that the keeper knew us. We had 
been so exactly described in the instructions be had received 
for our admission, that he immediately recognized us, and 
be waited upon us through the prison with the greatest po* 
liteness. St. Lazare contains 600 female convicts. They 
are sentenced to labour and seclusion, from the term of five 
years, to the whole of life. The lodging rooms contain from 
three to six beds. In these they are classed according to 
their degrees of crime, age» &c. but in the work rooms there 
is no classification. The bed rooms are very decent. The 
infirmary contains 56 beds, rather too crowded, bat in other 
respects, sufiEusiently clean and comfortable. Their labour 
consists of sewing, koittiog, spinning, and weaving shawb^ 

Vol. If. 6 
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The latter are executed with flurpriaiogeleguice^ aad arc 
sold at a high price. The prisoners, for want of sufficient 
space, are too closelj stowed in their work shops. Certain 
wages are allowed them for their work, one third, of which 
ifl paid them every fortnight, one third is resenred for them 
till the time of their dischai^, and the other third goes to 
the goTeroment. The wi^es of some amount to 12 or 1600 
francs, at the period of their exit. The refractory are pun- 
ished by confinement to solitary rooms, beds of straw, and 
bread and water. The prisoners look remarkably well, 
and their deportment is more decent than one would ima- 
gine from such an accumulation of depravity They have 
a large yard for exercise in the open air, where under pro-* 
per superintendence they waXk and play. Religious in- 
struction is given theaMNr. more properly, perhaps, certain 
religious ceremonies are performed before them by a priest. 
This, prison was formeriy the convent of St Lazare. 

The Magdalonette, which we next visited, contains about 
250 or 300 female prisoners, of which there are four de- 
scriptions, viz. : accused, convicts, debtors, and refractory 
children. The same departure from justice was obvious in 
this prison, which is found in too many other places. Those, 
who are merely accus§d of crime, are subjected, not only to 
incarceration in close rooms, but to miserable and scanty 
fare, and that for a long time, — but as soon as they are con- 
demned, their accommodations are rendered comfortable, and 
work is given them by which they may earn wages. The 
keeper informed us that twenty months sometimes elapse 
between arrestatton and trial. This is shameful injos- 
tice, especially in a eity whose police is so strict, and armed 
with so much power. Such treatment is also irreconcilable 
with that humanity, which is so conspicuous a trait in the 
charitable institutions of Paris, It arises probably, her^, 
as in England and other places, partly from neglect, bnt 
principally frotti not duly considering that the delay of jus- 
tice is actual oppression. There were ten females in the 
debtors' apartment-— and the same number in the room ap- 
propriated to children that are incorrigible at home. Parents 
who cannot govern their children, have a right to represent 
tibe case to the president of the tribunal, who, sdfbr due ex- 
amination, has power to send such refractory subjects to 
liie Magdalonette- A mistress is here assigned them, and 
(T they are instructed in learning and work, and pains are taken 
to reclaim them from immoral habits. They are chiefly 
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firom ftmiEes of l6w character. X)ii oar entering the rooos 
of these poor ii^rii, they appeared ashamed of their situation, 
listened attentirely to onr remarks, and promised to take the 
advice we ^ve them. This prison has also been a convent. 
It was Hied, d«ring the reign of terror^ as a place of confine- 
ment for the suspected. 

Upon the whole, the system of management in these two 
prisons, does credit to the judgment and humanity of the 
Doc de Liancourt, who, I am happy to say, was the first to 
point out to the French nation the great superiority of the 
haoiane course of treatment adopted in the United Stales.' 
In his travels he has given a forcible and feehng espositiott. 
of the mildness of our penal code, and of the nature and effl- 
cacy of its operation; 

leth. I visited, for the last time, the museum in the Oar- 
den of plants. This is a truly superb collection of nalorat 
history. As a whole it is not surpassed, I prKSume, by any in 
the world. Taken in connexion with Cuvier's Anatomi- 
eal Museum, in the same garden « it is really magnificent, 
abounding with the finest specimerfs in every department of 
nature. The cabinet of minerals exceeds any thing \ have 
seen out of Paris. In zoology it is rich. Among other rare 
animals are a large and a smHll rhinoceros. The birds are 
elegantly preserved. In marine productions, the variety 
is very extensive. The menagerie is particularly interest- 
ing, for none of the animals, except those that are untame- 
ably ferocious, are confined in close cages. They are kept 
in suitable enclosures, where they enjoy a free air, and a 
moderate share of exercise, and in which the trees and 
shrubs of their native climes, and the vegetables on which 
they are accustomed to feed^ are, as far as practicable, made 
to flourish. I'he bears are kept in open caves, in which 
they move about at ease, and greatly amuse the spectators 
by climbing up the stumps of trees planted in tlie middle of 
the pits, ami by other clumsy feats. The antelbper and • 
deer kind are numerous. The variety of animals in this 
collection, I do not think so great as in that at Exeter 
Change, London, but they are £r more agreeably exhibited. 

From the Garden of Plants we went to the Hotel des fn- 
valides, on the west side of the town. The laige gilded 
dome of the chapel of this Institution, is one of the most 
conspicuous objects in a distant view of Paris. This esta- 
blishment, like that of the Salp^triiftre, is on a gigantic scale. 
It acco0MDodates 4000 invali&solitiiBtifl» U has a noble front 
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and' the' grounds and^gardens are ornamented <witb trees^ and 
surrounded by iron palisadoes^ Within the enclosure^ there 
are, we were iDformed. by good • authority, «evefi^eenacnsf 
under slate roof. The buildings enceiDpass twenty-three 
courts of differeat siases, the central one of which (Cour 
Royale) is very large. The kitchens are kept in the first 
rate style of neatness and order. The invalid officers dine in 
a large hall by themselves, on rounditables, as in the corres- 
ponding establishment at Avignon. The chapel is a superb 
specimen of architecture and is considered indeed, by most 
persons, a» the chef d'ouvj»e of French skill. The floor is 
g finely tesselated, and in the centre is a large and beautiful 
fieur-de-li9, with other ornaments, made of variously colour- 
ed marble. Two elegant monuments also decorate the iE»- 
terior, one of Vauban, and. the other of Turenne. On the 
outside are four leadei^ stalues, representing Justice, 
Strength, Charity, and Fortitude. The interior of the large 
dome was painted' by La Fosse« and the cross which sur^ 
mounts it is 3B5 feet from the ground. The hospital, that 
is to say, the ti^rtnar^ contains TOO- beds, and is kept in 
neat condition. But this extraordinary attention to the phy- 
sical t necessities of thease old soldiers, has not been the only 
Care of.the founders of this establishment ; their intellectual 
wants have been also thought of. The Institution contaiDS 
a library of 20,000 volumes, pleasantly situated in K>ne of 
the north buildings. We found many of the invalids in it, 
occupied with their books. The grounds around the build* 
ing,.ace laid, out in grayelled walks for exercise in the opes- 
air. 

This hotel, withi that of a similar kind- at Avignon, are- 
splendid evidences of the- bounty of the government to» 
wards those who have bfferedv their lives at the shrine of its- 
ambition or its folly. So far as the motive of pure humani- 
ty has prompted th^se establishments, they. do. the utmost 
credit to their founders and supporters ; but who can say 
that an impulse of this kind, separate from the desire of 
stimulating the martial spirit of die nation, and of encoura- 
ging the people to a devotion to the; calls, of their rulers, 
in the dreadful conflict of. arms,. would ever hav^e been suf- 
ficient to lay such foundations .as these. One's beoerolent 
sensibilities may indeed i>e agreeably excited, in observing 
such a comfortable provision for shattered frames and bro- 
ken constitutions, but it seems impossible to avoid the rer 
fl^qtipn, that if the (^aterj^l car,e of governo^ents wer.e th!^ 



BonntiAitty extendied (o thofe who dioald signalize them- 
Mfhree, by their efforts to preserve nations in peace, and to- 
pitODiote (heir civil and moral prosperity, bow much asore 
seldom shonid we hear of the desolations of war ; bow 
much more frequently of the triumphs of justice and mode 
nrtioii! 

On our return we stopped at the House of Deputies. 
This was formerly- the palace de BourtK>n. It is beauti- 
fully situated on the Seine, at the foot of Ponf Lom$ JFl, 
and commands a fine view of the garden of the Thuilleries, 
and Elysian fields. The architecture of the building is at 
once simple and a<^le. The principal entrance is a single • 
portico, with a colonnade of the Corinthian order on each, 
aide, and the front, towards the bridge, consists of twelve 
Corinthian columna, surmoutated by a well proportioned*' 
pediment. The sides of the pediment are decorated with* 
statues ^'Sully, Colbert^ L'Hdpital, and D'Aguesseau, and 
at the bottom of the steps are Minerva and the Genius of 
France. This building was erected by the Duchess of 
Bourbon, in 1772, af\er the designs of Girardini, an Italian 
architect. 

The chamber was in session, and we found no difficulty 
in gaining admission to the gallery. The room in which the 
Deputies assemble, is of a semicircular, or perhaps semi- 
elliptical form. The president's seat is^ in a recess on the 
slrai^t side, and considerably elevated. In front and be^- 
neath him, are the clerks, and stools for^ the huiasers or', 
tip-staffs. Benches covered with blue leather, are reserv^ 
ed for such of the ministers as have occasion to attend thfe 
assembly. The members are very conveniently arranged^ 
in circular lines, but instead of rising and spe8(king#om their* 
seats, they have to come out on the §oor and m6unt a ros«- 
trum. A number of the front seals are CTisbioned, but not 
the whole, nor does the carpet extend oi«er tbe Whole floor. 
The gallery goes round the circular side of tbe howe, but 
is so narrow as to contain but a very moderate ©umber of 
spectators. Thi§ chatob^er is very superior to the House 
of Commons in London, both in appearance and accommo- 
dations. It is ornamented by six statues of Mioient orators 
and statesmen, and under the president's chair are two 
figures in bas-relief, of History and Fame. At the time cC 
our fisit, they were canvassing fijr some officers of thfc 
house, so that we beard ito speaking. 

A^dtosidertflWepOrtwin Of nlitoosi^^^ery day, since my re- 
6» 
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torn to Paris, has l^en taken ap with the. attendance oP 
lectures* in several of the schools and colleges which abound 
in it. There is nothing in the history of this remarkable 
and eventful capital, whicb reflects higher credit on the 
government and police, than the extensive patronage which 
has been afforded to literature and science, and the very 
liberal foundation on which its schools have been placed. 
Its halls of instruction, sopplied . with tiie most able teach- 
ers in almost every^ branch of human knowledge, are .open 
to the gratuitous admission of students^ from any part of the 
world. The professors are paid by the government, and 
according to their respective abilities, or the nature of the 
subjects whichthey treat of, will be the number of their, 
auditors. Some of the rooms are, accordingly, crowded to 
excess, while others are very, thinly, attended. 

The number of students which resort to Paris, during the 
winter session of the schools, is variously estimated. As 
far as I am able to judge, from observation and inquiry, it 
must, including the different classea ofmedicine, law, the- 
ology, general physics, mathematics, language, &c.,/a)l 
very little short of 7000. Th^y are distributed, however, 
into numerous schools* In op one lecture room, which I 
attended^ did the number exceed 500, and seldom, indeed, 
more than 400. The number of medical students, is said 
to be 2000, but they are broken up into small divisions, io 
consequence of the variety of schools and hospitals, which 
the n^etropolis contains. The sehool of medicine, regu^ 
larly patronised by the government, is situated in a street 
to which it gives a name, (Rue de TEcole de Medicine.) 
The principal building is a large and handsome edifice, the 
four parts of which enclose a spacious court. The front 
on the street, has a peristyle of Ionic pillars of colossal 
size, and over these is an attic which contains the library 
and anatomical museum. The latter is a very extensive, 
rich, and important collection of both healthy and morbid^ 
preparations t)f all parts of the human body. The number 
of wax preparations, too, is very, considerable, and of fine 
execution. In this respect it yields only to the celebrated 
museum of Florence, so much enriched by the inimitable 
Tabours of Fontaga. It is a thing quite, characteristic of 
French manners^ and which at first surprised me» that fe- 
males ace among the spectators of.thi& museum, in which, 
all parte of the human frame are fully exhibited. The 
aame auxtuce. of the .sexes ia^similarinstijtutionByiakes place; 
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FHaire been ioibroded in Italy ; but it Feqnirefl no logic to 
prove the tendency of such a departure from the prndent! 
delicacies of social intercourse. T his is emphatically shown, 
in the facts to which 1 hav^ already frequently alluded* 
Various sculptured figures and devices decorate this build* 
ing. In surgery the Parisian school ia doubtless superior 
to any other in the world, .and the opportunities for obtain* 
ing practical instruction, are no where equalled. In addic- 
tion to the most able professors, and numerous public hos* 
pitals, there is a hospital in the ioimediate vicinity of the 
school, and forming in some measure part of the establish* 
ment, in which patients labouring under rare and peculiarly 
. interesting diseases, are gratuitously received. 

A brief account of some of- the professors and lectures, 
which I have attended, may not perhaps be unacceptable. 
My attendance was limited chiefly to those branches of 
knowledge, which were to me objects of the most immedi* 
ate interest. 

Chemistry in the medical school, is taught by Vauquelin 
and Deyeux ; but of these, 1 heard only the former. He 
has been long distinguished as superemineot in the art of 
chemical analysis, and to his patient and ingenious labours^ 
continued from the dawn of modem, chemistry, to the pre- 
sent time, the^science is deeply indebted. His. voice and 
delivery are too feeble and indistinct for a good lecturer, 
and his innate and characteristic modesty, prevents him 
from making those exertions which can alone secure the 
whole attention of his audience.. He is assisted by an able 
operator, whose experiments constitute much of the attrac- 
tion to this part of the medical course. Thenard is the 
ohemical professor in the college of France, and he delivers 
also a popular course in a room of the old college de Ples- 
sy. Rue St. Jaques, an apartment badly calculated for sa 
important a purpose. It is generally filled to overflowing, 
nearly Jialf an hour before the lecture commences. The- 
nard, on the whole, is an able professor. His style is plain ; 
he sometimes aspires to elegance,' but does not always 
succeed, even to his own satisfaction. I have known him, 
after having nearly finished a sentence^ stop, atid after say- . 
ing with apparent vexation, ** Gentlemen, I express myself 
badly," begin the sentence again^ and go over the expla- 
nation, more to his liking. There is rather less evidence 
of taste and genius in his style of lecturing, than in that of- 
some oth^ti, but he is well acquainted with bis subject, and; 
stands remarkaUy well with his class.. 
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Oay-Lnssac lectures io the same foom, Imt oo d^rent' 
days. His prorince, in this college, is oatural pltolosophy, 
(physique.) There is, perhaps, g;realer anxiety to hear 
him, than Thenard. He is, in all respects, an able prefer- 
aor, except that his utterance is too rapid for the dear com- 
prehension of some of his auditors. He enters into the 
spirit of his m-atter, and evinces a profound acqnaintaDce 
With the principles of experimental science. He uses very 
short notes, mere memoranda of the divisions of his lecture. 
His manner is sufficiently animated, though he confines htm- 
self very closely to his text. His language is precise and 
correct, but it does not lay claim to elo^ence. He is quick 
in his perceptions, and rigid in his dieductions. He is a 
man of undoubted genius, and is excelled by very few, 
either as a philosopher or lecturer. 1 regretted, howevef, 
to find that even with the two last aamed v^ry pepalar 
teachers, national prejudice had so much hold upon their 
minds, as to make its appearance occasionally in the lecture 
roonik There was an obvious effort to refer the great dis- 
coveries in science, as far as k could possibly be done, to a- 
French origin ; and a corresponding disinclination to admit 
the claims of Enghsb philosophers. This is a kind of vanity 
that is ntterly beneath the dignity of philosophy, a^ can-, 
be accounted for, as I conceive, only on the ground of ait 
early and settled prejudice, embodied, probably, with the 
precepts of the nursery, and cherished by the whole teno^' 
of education. 

Brongniart, also, delivers his course on mineralogy, in^ 
this building. The venerable Abb^ Haiiy, who is associate 
ed with him^ only gives a few opening discburses, and leaved 
the subject to the disposal of bis able coadjutor.* Brong- 
niart is an excellent mineralogist, and an animated and perspi- 
cuous lecturer. His class is not large ; for unless the spe- 
cimens exhibited, are suffered to be banded round, wbicb 
is here seldom permitted, the subject is divested of its chief 
attraction, and of much of its utility. The display of a spe- 
cimen, in the professor's hand, is of little service, except 
to those who are contiguous to the table. By entering into 
the economical uses of the mineralfr,.^ well as their geolo- 

* The worthy and amiable AbM Haiiy, w^rimried tnt the thlid of Jane, 1^23. His 
death was occasioned by a fall in bis cabinet, on the 14th of the preceding month, by 
which he fi-aetnred the neck of the otfemoru. llie procession and ceremony of hiir 
faaeral were so freat, that more than four hours were occupied between-his leudence, 
in the garden, and Pfire la Chaise including die rites performed in his Parish church. 
At the grave^ BaioirCBVier pronounced a discourse, mnaikaUe for its pathefte elo- 
quence, and Its foroiUe delineation of the jcharacter aad genius of his lamented col- 
•eagno. 
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gtcal relati<tais, he fornbbeshisclaM witb a rich fond of in- 
formatics.. 

FraDCcear, the professor of algebra 4d this coUege, and 
of whom I have spoken, as secretary of the Societj for 
promoting edncatioD, is a good malhematiciaD, and a very 
able professor. His style of lecturing is of the best kind. 
He is a person of social and agreeable manners, and of dt- 
▼epsified acquirements. Aa acquaintance of mine, iqfomt* 
ed me that at the conclusion of an, opera, one evening, he 
was astonished to see this learned pcefessor come from the 
orchestra,, where, as a simple amateur, he had been taking 
p^art in the musical performances. Being well acquainted 
with him, he eipretised his surprise, by remarking, '' Mr. 
Francoeur, is it possible that this is you?" *' Oh^ ouiv Mon- 
sieur,*' was his frank reply, ** je memtie en tout."* 

Poisson, the professor of theoretical mechanics, is also « 
first rate professor, but his Subjects require so much pre- 
vious knowledge of mathematics, and such deep and undi- 
vided attention « the number of his hearers is necessarily 
small. Dinet, on- astronomy, has a still smaller class ; not 
more than a dozen ; a fact which! am. incompetent to exr 
plain, unless it arise from, the absence of apparatus^ and 
of those powers of attraction, which, some of his colleagues ' 
possess. Delambre, one of the perpetual secretaries of 
the institute, also lectures on astronomy, but principally on 
the abstract theory, of the science t 

Blainville, on comparative anatomy, appeared to me to 
combine, in a very high degreed the various qualities of a 
most able professor. His powers of illustration are of the 
first order, and the subject .of his course, is, in his hands^ 
one of the most interesting and instructivw, to an intelligent 
audience. His class is respectable, though very inferior m 
size to those on chemistry and natural philosophy^ because 
these last are subjects more immediately applicable to the 
general coQcerns..of life. 

Cnvier did not lecture, during my stay in Paris. Since 
bis appointment as counsellor to the king,. his attention ha8» 
I believe, been a* good deal diverted from his professorship,, 
though its duties are not considered as incompatible with 
the dignities of hi^ new office. I heard an amusing and 

* " Ob yn'* Siri " L lend, a hand at almoatevery thmg." 

t Thia learned astrononer, aDddivtinguisbed member of the Royal Academy of Bd- 
QDcea, died at Paris, Ansutt i?7tlt, 18S2, aged seventv-two. Hit reihauM were depoaitr 
ai in the cemetery of P€re la Chaise ; and three of his coUeagues, Cnvier, BioL and 
Anago, expressed in three disconrses, listened to with emotiop, the grief wjiich hi^ 
)p8i occMioQed to the fnentjto of idence. 
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liilHiftbe difcoun^ from hit associate in tb« chdr, a penrnTr 
however, verj inferior to him \n talent and scienee. 

Le Feyre de Oineau, an elderly fentleman, dtelifTeTf a 
coarse on ipeneral and experimental t»hyeics, in the * coK 
legjt of France. Hia style i» verbose and tedioat, ^ongfa 
plain and intelligible. Of the professors on practical medi- 
cine and surf^vy^ I beard bat few. Majendie« (on physi- 
«logy,) is a very dexterous and agreeable teacher. I at- 
tended one of his discourses at the Athenssum, a scientific 
UMtitotion on the north of the Seine, snpported by public 
patronage. The lectures are here attended by both sexes, 
aithoagh Majendie treats of animal pliysiology, and thdt 
withoot much reserve. The audience was large, and a|f- 
parently very res|>eetable. 

Dupaytven has the reputation of being one of the best 
Mrgeons. and teachers of surgery, in the world. He is 
the principal operator, and surgeon in chief, at the Hotel 
Diea. My time afforded but one opportanity of lieaiing' 
bim» before his Inrge class, in the theRtre of that extensive 
hospital, where he performed before the class several in- 
teresting operations. Though his manners are said to be 
ordinarily very rjongh, his treatment of the snffering pa- 
tients, was gentle, htimane, and indeed almost paternal. — 
He addressed them alwHys by the kind appellation of ** roon 
enftot,*^ or '^ ma petite." His remarks to the audience «r6 
manly, clear, and energetic, and' his popularity appeared tOt 
me to be welt merited, ^^long the numerous private^ 
teachers of science, the most popular, in Chemistry, is Dr. 
Orfik, add in natural philosophy. M. Trcmere. The for- 
mer is a professor of very considerable merit, and is accor- 
ding attended by a numerous class, notwithstanding that 
his room is in a close, dirty part of the town, the ascent to 
It up three pair of stairs, narrow and crooked, and the 
room itself in a garret, coarse and inconvenient. The view 
he takes of chemical science, appeared, as far as I observed 
k, to be rather snperficial, and I was surprised to find him 
unacquainted with several important results, obtained by 
Eofglish chemists, id relation to the subject he was treating 
of. Prejudice, or even neglect to inquire into the merits 
tf other people, ir, in no case, less excusable, than in one 
who undertakes to explain the actual condition of a science, 
aod to do justice to the merits of those, of whatever nation, 
Hrho^ genius has. been devoted to the discovery of its 
truths. The results to which I allodat were ooi^oCi Tery: 
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Taceat detenniiMtioii. Orfila, as ikr at his knavladii ex- 
tends^ is apenpicaoQS and ioipreflsiTe lecturer. Tremaiia 
has a Bplemlid and costly a^ratus, aod is fiuniliar io the 
use of it ; but his maoner is feeble, thoa^ he freqaentfy 
aims atf^eat earaestness and importance. 

There are many other schools which my limited time 
did not allow me ^ attend. This hasty sketch, will, I 
hope, serve to famish a general and tderabi j correct no«> 
tioa of the opportnnities which Paris afford §or gainidg 
scientific instruction. In no place are the opportnnities so 
nomerons, o£ parsoing- knowledge, or the means so accessi* 
hie and so cheap. This, as might be expected, brings to 
the metropolis nnmerous yoong men of nioderate fortunes 
and expectations in life. The lectore-rooms accordingly^ 
da not pr^ent so respectaUe an appearance, with regard to 
4ress and manners, as those in America or £ngknd. Rude- 
nem and selfishness of behaviour are apparent, which are 
4X^Q very disgnsting. This brmquerie^ is indeed a very 
tiommon thing among the mid<ye and lower ranks, both in 
and out of Paris ; and it is certainly of a nature sD^ciendy 
repulsive. But though the French are justly chargeable 
with this &alt, they are exempt from another of an oppo*^ 
site character, but equally offensiye to good taste, which 
now seems fairly to have become the vice of English soci« 
ety, and 19 finding its way into our American cities. I 
mean the vice of Dandyism, I do not mean to say there is 
no foppery in French uianners. The character of their 
peiiis tnatires^ has been too long famous to justify the asser- 
tion. But a French petit mattre is a very different, and I 
think, a much more tolerable being, than an Enghsh dan 4 
dy. The former, with his flowered waistcoat and chapeau 
bras, is the essence of politeness, and is disposed to please 
every body,^the latter stiffened with corsets, and dressed 
in the tip of the mode, stalks through a conqiany, as if he 
were the only object in it worthy of being noticed. If he 
condescend to look at the world around, it is only through 
the glass, which, suspended from his neck, by a delicate 
nbbon, is erer and anon, appUed to one eye. 

Having secured a seat in the diligence for Brussels, and 
taken leave of my Parisian acquaintance, I intend leaving 
the city tomorrow morning. I shall leave it, on the whole, 
without regret, notwithstanding that there are manv inter- 
esting places, institutions and persons, which my time and 
engagements have not permitted me to see. To a person 
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accustomed from eaiij Hib to the solemnities of Protestant 
irorship, the consolations of religions fellowship, and the 
decencies bf a Christian Sabbath. Paris appears to be hot 
a half Christianized city. It is a compound of gaiety and 
misery, of splendour and wretchedness, of elegance and 
filtbinesSf of exuberant charities, and cold-hearted selfish*- 
ness ; and these in greater extremes than one meets with 
in almost any other part of the world. Yet 1 do not won- 
der that so many £nglish and Americans choose to make 
it their residence. To persons of a certain cast of mindy 
it fornishes no ordinary attractions. There is such an in- 
dependence of feeling, such a freedom from all restraint^ 
such an entire liberty to live and to act as inclination may 
prompt, and that without incurring any risk of reputation, 
even with . the best society, that young men may easily 
be seduced to regard it as almost the only place where ra- 
tional freedom can be enjoyed. To many foreigners it is 
an enchanted palace ; but, alas for those who have become 
fairly entangled in the spell of the sorceress ! They may, 
indeed, make their escape after a time from her immediate 
influence, but there is a danger that the poison she has in- 
stilled, may pervade the constitution, and extend its delu« 
sive workings to the verge of life. 

17th. My fellow-travellei* and room-mate Dr. Sims, ha*' 
viog deemed it necessary for him to go directly from Paris 
to England by way of Dieppe ; I left him this morning at 
five o'clock, and pursued my way to the Grand cour den 
DUigencety the great starting point of those who diverge 
from this general focus of European attraction. The day 
.had scarcely dawned, and the morning was extremely cold. 
A considerable number of persons bad already commenced 
their daily exercises, and were stirring in the streets. In 
crossing Pont Neof 1 noticed a poor woman asleep at her 
regular station, by the side of her coffee-pot, whose con*- 
tents were thus in danger of parting rapidly with one of the 
qualities necessary to render it merchantable on such a 
frosty momii^. The inside of the diligence was full, there 
being five besides myself, two of whom were females. At 
Villette, in the suburbs of Paris, our postillion encountered 
a large wagon that was just driving out of a yard, and, un- 
fortunately for our expedition, the pole of our vehicle was 
broken in two. The condqcteur, who is always commander 
in chief, after blustering notably against the drivet of the 
wagon, sent the postillion to Paris for the fore-wheels an4 
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tongue of aoother carriage : in the meiaD time the passen- 
gers retired to a Qeighli^uring caff^^ and consoled them- 
selves with the entertainment it afforded, bat it was not 
long before we were in a condition to resume our seats, and 
^oceed forward. We dined at Pont St. IVfaxence, and 
coatioued our joarney all night, stopping about ten o'clock, 
at a small town to take supper. The weather continued 
verj cold through theday,lmd thefields and ronds have re- 
mained covered with a thick hoar frost, like snow, which 
the -sun had not power to dissolve. The diligence was so 
easy in 4ts motions I was able to «leep comfortably much 
of the night. 

. 18th. We arrived at Cambray to break&st, — an ancient 
looking town, but more agreeable in its aspect than those 
in the south, of France.. The general appearance of the 
country, also, pn this side of Paris, is decidedly in favour 
ef northern cultivation. Cambray is celebrated for hav- 
ing been the residence of Fenelon ;. and it is a fact 
worthy^ of- notice, that a subscription has recently been 
opened for erecting a monument to him in this place. This 
project has been liberally supported by Laiitte & Co. a rich 
banking house in Paris,, and will, probably, ere long be com- 
pleted. Every town we pass through on our approach to the 
Netherlands, is walled and fortified. . Aty fellow-passengers 
In the diligence were of a more agreeable and respectable 
character, than those which I happened to fall in with on 
advancing to Paris from the south. One of the females was, 
according to her own account, a Welshwoman who had mar- 
ried a French^officep while he was a prisoner en parole in 
Wales, and had been for some time settled with him. in 
France. , The other was the wjfe of a wealiny citizen at 
Valenciennes. Her husband, as I was -told by one qf the 
passengers, . bad become rich by smu^Hng. It is remark- 
able, that notwithstanding the great vigilance, and extreme 
rigour of the government, unlicensed trade is carried on to 
H great extents Even the severe penalties of English law 
cannot prevent the transport of continental jewelry, and 
other valuable articles across the channel, into England. 
Indeed the insurance of the safe conveyance of watches and 
ether goods from Geneva to London, may be effected in the 
former city, at a moderate premium. Numerous seizures 
are made, it is true, but great numbers escape. It would 
seem as if the crime consisted, as in ancient Spartt, not so 
much in smuggling the gopdsas in being detected in the act 
¥ojL. II. 7 
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Oar comptny kept up during their waking koursi aa al« 
most incesumt talk, evincing, as occaaions/presented, not a 
Utile personal, as well as natLonal ranity. One of the men 
was a Fleming, a teacher in Brussels, who spoke good Ca- 
glish. Another was a fat draper of Paris, and the third, a 
hale old gentleman of seventj-eight, who, in a stjle of tme 
gaUantry, gare up his seat inside to a female way-passenger, 
and rode all night in the open cabriolet. 

We dined at Valenciennes. This town is doubly fortified. 
It is surrounded by an outer and inner wall, and each with 
its wide deep fossl. It has remained, since the last cessa- 
tion of arms, in possession of English troops, but has just 
been given up, with other places on the frontier of France, 
to the Frencht and the English have gone, or are now going 
home. This gives rise to numerous mutual congratulatiooa 
and rejoicingiB, and is the subject of much conversation. 
Nothii^E has been more galling to the m^on, than'to have 
these ioreigners quartered upon them, at their expense, 
and for so long a time» It is acknowledged, however, that 
the English have conducted well, during their possession of 
the fortresses, and there are not a few who regret their de- 
parture, especially among the dealers, whose trade, of 
course, will have suffered by the change. The English are 
spoken of^ in much milder terms, than the Prussians. 

On our approach to Valenciennes, the rich contrabander, 
uneasy at the delay of the diligence, (for we had been de- 
tained nearly two hours, by the untoward accident at setting 
off,) met his wife in an elegant gig, and seemed rejoiced to 
find that nothing was the matter. In America, it would be 
thought singular, that a man of property, should suffer his 
,wife to travel in a public vehicle, for two days and a night, 
without a special protection ; '* but in France they manage 
things differently :" indeed, the lady, by her intelligence, 
spirit, and firmness of charaqter, was evidently very capa- 
ble of taking care of herself. 

On enteriqg Flanders, last night, onr baggage was ex« 
amined with considerable strictness, and nothing found amiss. 
Our route lay through Mons, where we made a short stop. 
Thiais an agreeable place, of abogt 20,000 inhabitants, and 
is noted for its manufacturing industry. The church is an 
object of curiosity, to the lover of antiquity, from its orna- 
mented and venenible appearance. Our journey was not 
delayed by the recurrence of night. 

19th, Aboiit two, a., m* we slopped at Soignies, a short 
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ttee, to wMa and Tefretb ounehrw, and reached Braiseb 
ilboDt nine hi the monung^ eDtering it, as in the case of other 
towns, throagh gates, and oyer bridges. At the hotel de 
Fhindres, I c^taioed good quarters, and enjoved the com^ 
forts of a fire, in a priTate apartment^ and of serrants, 
promptto obey erery wish. This is more like an English 
kin« than aoy 1 have met with onr the continent, and every 
ei^erienced traveller, will probably admit, that there is no 
situation in ^life, in which a person enjoys more intensely 
the luxury of independence, tban in quarters Ifte this, in 
which, after a long and fiitiguing journey, one finds himself 
mrroonded ivith all the means of rational gratification, and 
at the command of those whos6 interest it n to extend their 
mbst obliging andgratefiil crvtlities. 



LETTER XXIII. 

J^mtterdam, \2th months {Dec.) !2f5, 1816. 
MvnEAR****, 

My tetters to ti. J. Martens, a wealthy Merchant of Brus- 
sels, who, some years ago, resided in Philadelphia, and has 
long been associated in business with some of my frienda 
there, were of do particular a kind, as to ensure me a very 
hospitable reception, a kind and general invitation to his 
table and fire-side, at any time during my ^tay. 

The situation of Brussels is singularly agreeable, in a 
fertile region undulating with hills and vallies, and sur- 
rounded, at leaet on one side, by a public promenndet which 
completefy overlook* the town, and adjacent country. This 
promenade, is on the ruins of a former rampart, and is un- 
commonly delightful. It is wide and spacious, and shaded 
with lofty trees. In walking rouifd the town, with my friend 
M., this afternoon, we met prince Frederick, son of the 
present king. He was taking an airing on horseback,, and 
ID passing, saluted us with great politeoess.- Brussefe is^ 
DOW the royal residence, though the king and his fhmity 
spend part of the year at the Hague. The palace is a plain 
building, opposite to the park ; and adjacent to it, is another, 
in which the king's mother resides. On the other side tif 
the park, is an edifice, much more noble in its £q)pearance 
than the palace. This is the residence of the heir apparent, 
file Prince of Orange, whose wife is the sister of the Empe- 
ror Alexander. The prince and his wife were pointed offt 
to me, as they were walking in the public grounds. They 
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lire tn great domestic harmooy, and are thach beloved by 
the people. They have been married two years and a half, 
and have three children. 

The park of Brossels is the most agreeable public pro* 
menade wiihiD the enclosure of a city « which I hare- y«t 
seen. In the splendour of art it does net compare ivitb the 
Tbijilleries or the Luxemburg, but. its natural attractions 
are more abundant and various. It. contains mounds and 
vaUtes. fish ponds, and lofty tree&, which must spread a de- 
lightful foliage in hot weather. The buildings all arbund 
the park are of the beat kiodi The houses in Brossels are 
not so high as in Paris ; the streets are generally withoot 
side walks, and paved with large stones; but they are wider 
and cleaner than those of Paris. The houses are of brick^ 
and covered with cement. Many of them are built with 
the gable next the street. -Water is distributed through 
the town, and flows freely from the pubiic fountains. One 
of these called the " manneken pisse^^' will unayoidably 
arrest the attention of the passing stranger. It is a bronze 
%ure of a boy, spouting a constant stream^ at which the 
women of the jieighbourhood fill their buckets. This is 
certainly censurable for. its indelicacy. 

20th. After a refreshing night's rest I repaired to a caff^ 
and took, breakfast, much in the same mode as' in Paris, and 
for which the same price, very nearly, wa«» demanded. Al- 
though- this was the first day of the week, the hilJiard room 
of the caflK was not unoccupied. Many of the shops to®, 
were, ogen^ and people were busily eogaged in their worldly 
callings, but not to the same extent as in France. The popu> 
latiop of Brui^sels is about 66^000, of which 5 or 6000 only, 
are Protestants. There are three Protestant churches. I 
went to the great cathedral during the time of service,, and 
found ip it a large band.of soldiers,. going through their re> 
Hgious exercises, which, excepting the ceremonials of the 
priestSi appeared to consist, chiefly, of music and marches 
along the aisles of the church. This edifice is very'large^ 
of an antique structure, and its painted windows make a 
striking appearance. After satisfying my curiosity here, I 
went to the Lutherfin church, but was too late to see th^ 
king and princes, who. had attended the servipe and retired. 
Thence I proceeded to the French Prote>stant chapel, th« 
pastor of which is the intimate friend of L. J. M.^ and bi^ 
family. J heard m,08t;af the. sermon, and could not buj; 
consider it as the prpducti^^ of pious an<jl <;bri^ti9n feelipgs^^ 



The queen, was prtsent with her chamberfani. Her ap* 
pearadce, dress, and depertmeot, would not have induced 
ne to suspect her quality, had not the equipages stationed* 
at the door, on mj going in, led me to make the inquiry. 
When the service was over, the audience rose, and the 
queen, who had heen seated near the pulpit, walked calmly 
along the passage and entered her carriage at the door. As 
she passed bj me (for I was utEitioaed nett the aisle) my - 
dress probably sittraQted her oa^ttce. Stie turned her eye 
upon me, and made a slight fnclination of her head. She 
is the sister of the king of Prussia, apparently of middle age, 
and of an agreeable' and interesting countenance. 

At the house and table ot Mertens, I met Charlier,- Ifee 
pastor whose sernvon I had just heard. We had mncfa 
ceaveKattnn on religion, and other colfateral topics, in 
which he evinced a Itberift mind, and a mild and chrfsdah 
temper; My friend M. has an amiable German wife, and 
seven fine children, constituting one of the most agreeable 
fimiilies I have seen en the continent. They live in optr- 
lence and taste, 

21st. The museum of Brussels, in which 1 spent nearly- 
an hour, contains an interesting collection of about Zw 
puntingB, 50 of which are from the pencil of Rubens. Mk^ 
ny of these, of large size, have been brought back from 
the Louvre, since the restitution of the plundered treasure. 
IF took no notes of the particular merits of any of the pi^e^- 
in this collection, but^ tike any other person that fi^ the 
least relish for the fine arts, I could not bat i>e f/leased with 
this museum, although the rooms are badly lighted. The 
same buildings contain a chemical laboratory, and a large 
collection of philosophical apparatus. Having an introduc- 
tion to Professor Dekin, I found him in a "building, which, 
as a sort of director general^ he was prepating for a-tnyal 
institute of arts and sciences. A new impulse has reCeatiy 
been ^It on these subjects, and the fostering aid of the go*- 
remment has been lent to their promotion." Professor Dl 
has the feseal tequisite fbr such an undertakistg, combined 
with those acquirements in science whtc)^ qualify hhn for 
the Uurk. Hi^ philosophic^ apparatus is very fine, but he 
has hitherto been under the necessity of procuring it at his 
•wn expense. The cabinet of natural history is^not very 
sjEtensive, but it is mtended when the new institute i$open^ 
ed, to place it on a better foundation. 

hwexA to^fere hospitiil de St. Pierte^ where I found about 
7 »• 
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200 patients. Tbere was an evident want of classificaiidii', . 
in the diseases. This neglect, was indeed more evident, 
than I remember to have tM>ticed in any other hospital. — 
The female patients were very coarsely dressed ; but they 
are chiefly paupers ; the institution being supported' by 
government, and private donations. The hospital St. John 
which 1 next saw^ contains 207 patients. It is managed by 
thirty sisters, but they are different from- the French sis* 
ters of Charity, in manners and appearance, and I should 
imagine, less dexterous in the exercise of their hospital, du^ 
ties. Their dress is singular. The principal garment 
resembles a very large shawl, with an opening in the centre, 
through which the head passes, the other parts extending 
over the shoulders to the feet. The same want of division 
and separation exists in this as in the other. hospitaL Th« 
beds are without curtains, and too much crow-ded. This 
institution is strictly Catholic. Crucifixes are dispersed 
through the honse, and in the yiird is a wooden image of 
the Savioiir, seated under a shed, wi^th a crown of thorns 
on his head, and a calico gown hung over his shoulders ! 1 
pbserved,. as* i came out, a woman kneeling before this 
image ! One of the sisters accompanied me through the 
house, and with the most obliging affability « gave me ail the 
information I wished. The assistant surgeon also, was ve- 
ry kind in answering my questions. They adopt the prin^ 
ciples of treatment recommended by Broussais,. and have 
almost discarded the qse of bark in fevers ; but the^patiebts 
I thought looked ^unusually bad. This hospital has funds 
for its support. . 

I proceeded to one of the prisons,. provided with a let* . 
ter to the keeper, from the pastojr Charlier. There were 
in. confinement, seventeen women,. and ibur times that nuai«> 
her of men^ The latter sleep two in a room Only, and in 
one bed ; the floor is of brick, or earthy and. the rooms ap^ 
peared clean. No labour is performed, and yet they are 
managed so discreetly, that none were ia irons. 

1 dined to-day with. a wealthy Dutch gentleman, whose 
wife is an English lady of agreeable and accomplished man- 
ners. They have large possessions in Demerara, and have 
lived, as their, inclination or convenience prompted them, 
in various parts of the world ; in the West- Indies^ in. Lonr 
don, An^terdam, Paris, &o. In the evenings the. carnage 
drove up to the door, and the lady politely offered me « t 
ticket, to atteud^a cooceirt of Madame CatalinL . U was aa^ 
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Bounced as the last entertainment, that this celebrated song^ 
stress intended to give. She has realised, by the exfaikH'- 
tioD of her musical powers, a fortune upon which she 
means to retire. The temptation vns strong ; but not 
wishing to break in upon ray usual habits, founded, as they 
have been, upon the precepts of education, and of subse- 
quent conviction. 1 excused myself, and remained with her 
Jess ^hionaUe husband, to discuss whatever topics might 
chance to mingle with the smoke of our pipes. 

Brussels is very much resorted to by the English, and 
other wealthy foveigners, as a temporary residence, on ac- 
count of the beauty and healthiness of its situation. Such 
accessions to its population, do not, it is probable^ add much 
to the morality of the city. The English stranger meets 
with evidepces of depravity, which are not found even in 
Paris. He is accosted, in the street, by boys who speak 
English well enough to make themselves understood, and 
who are employed as the panders of vice, iir its lowest 
forms. It is difficult to tind terms of reprobation, sufficient- 
ly strong, to characterize so heinous a practice. The Pro- 
testants, it is to be feared, /do not maintain, by the sinceri- 
ty of their religious observances, that weight in the com- 
munity, which, the cause of truth so loudly calls for. — 
There is more of- lukewarmness, than of pious zeal, in 
their forms, of religion. One circumstance, which 1 was 
credibly informed of, has thrown great discredit on the 
Protestant cause. Two English minii>ters4 while in the 
exercise of theiF clerical, functions,^ quarrelled with^ach 
other; a < challenge was given v and accepted, and the dis- 
pute was settled by pistols. Thus reconciled,. they resumed 
their stations in the church, and still continue to preach ! 

1 spent the evening with Mortens and familyv and their 
worthy friend Charlier, and took a kind leave of them, at a 
late hour, preparatory to an early departure in the morzx- 
ing, for Antwerp. 

22d. The ^iUgence, in which I left Brussels, had three 
seats inside, an economy which marks the Dutch character, 
for I have seen nothing like it before, in Europe. Our 
road lay along a spacious canal, the water of which had 
been thickly frozen, but was broken to admit the- passage 
of the Treckschuit, and other boats. We changed horses 
atFontame, near Vilvorde, at which place is a public pri- 
son, coDtainiog 1^0 subjects. It is one of the two princi- 
gal fffwison^-dt force, in the Netherlands* The other is^at^ 
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OlMnt. liamrTactories of Tartoos kinds, are condacted &y 
die|irisoiierB. Brusseis is noted for the trariety, elegance; 
«od convenieDoe of the carriage! which are made in it, and^ 
they are also 'manafactured in this, prismi. 1 re^^etted 
that I had not tone to etamine the iotertor regulations of so 
large and famotu an estabKsbment. 

We changed hones tigain at Malines, a town of 16^000 
inhabitants, with a large Ootbic cathedral, of remarkable 
architecture, and a «teeple 346 feet high. Axk extensive 
open area appears in the middle of tlte town, and the coun- 
try ground is in deligbtfol ontttvation. 4 f nothing farther 
occnrreidvto conTince me that i had passed the borders of 
France, the superior cleanbc»ess of the Tillages wookl be 
snfiicient. The gronnd in the fields is thrown ap into high 
ridges, on account of the wetness of the soil. The tumipe 
appear very fine, and the ^een wheat promises a good 
crop. 1 arrived at Antwerp, (distant from Bmssels thirty- 
ibree miles,) aboat noon. At the Hotel de i'Onrs, kept 
by La Veuve Fontaine, in the beautiful place de M^tr^ I 
was fiirnished with gocKl quarters. Engaging, without de- 
lay, a valet de place, I comttieoced an immediate march 
trough the town, and meeting accidentally in the street 
with a^ person ifor^whem I bad a letter^ be gave me a prompt 
and gentlemanly jnvitatien Co dine with him, at fiv« o^clock. 

One of the first objects, to which the guide ceaducted- 
me, was the great cathedral of Notre Dame. The tower 
of Uiis edifice, is cansidered by the Antwerpers, as the 
finest in the world. It is, in reality, a most impoaing ob- 
ject, and with the cathedral, is the grandest in the low 
eouDtries, and is not eiceeded by many is £arope, for 
Gothic sumptuousness and taste. The tower, or steeple, 
is 461 1 feet high, besides the cross, which is elevated fif- 
teen feet higher. The church itself, is 500 feet long, and 
230 wide. W^tthin, there are 230 vaulted arcades, sup- 
ported by 125 columns. Prior to the French revolution., 
this edifice contained thirty-two mnrbie altars, and on f&te 
days ivas ornamented by lt)0 chandeliers,' in massive silver, 
and other ornaments in proportioni The first stone of the 
great choir was laid by the Emperor Gharies V. The 
ohief altar was erected' in 1624, according to adesi^ of 
Rttbens, who, it is well known, was an, arcbateet as well as 
a painter. The tower cootains^a chime of €0 beik^one of 
which is of an enormous size; its weight being steted al 
,> mfiOO lbs. It was baptized in 1 507, the £mpenvr Charles 
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V. stlEiQding as its godfather ! It requires sixteen men to 
give it a full sound. 

Iq 1797 the interior of this cathedral became the sport 
of the Vandal spirit of the' revolution. The altars were 
torn down, the pictures and. ornaments were sold at auction, 
and the whole of the inside converted into a heap of ruins. 
This, however, has eventually contributed most essentially 
to the improvement of the church. Instead of the cum- 
brous masses of wall whioh composed the numerous altars, 
, and the monuments which obscured the view, the dilapi- 
dated interior was cleared out, the superfluous walls re- 
moved, and a more light, airy, and agreeable form given to 
the whole body of this superb structure. Althougb it has 
been despoiled of the greater proporttoo of splendid paint- 
ings which it once contained, it is still ornamented with a 
-very considerable number, and among them the famous 
chef (Pcetmre of Rubens, the descent from the cross. This*, 
of course, was one of the 6r9t objects of attention on- enter- 
iog the church. The first emotion was rather that of sur- 
prise, at seeing a picture so much smaller than many others 
of the same great artist, — but a slight examination is suiii- 
Gient to banish every feeling of disappointment, and to ex- 
cite one's admiration- Notwithstanding that a description 
of this picture has been given by numerous travellers, • anci . 
is familiar to almost every amateur, I may be excused ibr 
attempting a very brief account of it. It consists of three 
separate parts. The centraf picture is the taking down of 
the dead body of the Saviour from the cross, by bis friends 
and disciplesi who are wrapt in profound grief; yet mingled 
with the* expression of love and veneration. Theprinci- 
pal figure, the body, is represented with wonderful d^nitj 
and beauty. The proportion of the figures, the light and 
shade, the sublimity of the design, the natural and pathetic 
attitudes, the rich yet grave colouring, render^lhis central 
piece an object that must kindle in the mind of every lover 
of the art, the most lively and powerful sensations. The 
side pictures will >not diminish the effect: Their juxtapo- 
sition is singular. Thev are each of them on a door or 
shutter, which- is fastened by hinges to the main picture, 
and folds over it. ' When shut, the whole is enclosed as in 
a case or closet, and is thus preserved from dust The 
last shutter representathe visitation* The Virgin is beau- 
tifullj, but very simply dressed, wearing a hat resembling 
^pse now worn b}[ female peasants. Her countenance and ' 
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attitade are indicatiye of great iweetneie and ampUcliyr 
and she is pointing with her finger in such a tray as to aig- 
nify the impression upon her mind. She is at the houae of 
Zacbariah, whose wife, Elisabeth, receives her with joy* 
The right shutter is illustrative of the ptirt^Coatioii. The 
parents of the Saviour present him at the temple, in order 
to fulfil the law. The priest, who here represents ibe 
Kood old Simeon, receives the infant in his arms, and girea 
thanks to heaven in having thua permitted him to see the 
salvation of Israel. The composition cf these side ptecea 
is exquisite, evincing the 'most correct and delicate ttaste, 
the justest notions ofarcbitectural proportions, and the sah- 
lime, at least, of the:poetry ot'religion. The to«l entem^ile 
of this production may, I think, as has been said of it, he 
juftly p£su3ed, with a few othera, at the throne of the art. 

At the fi>ot of the great tower of this cathedral is the 
epitaph jof^intin Matays, 4he celebrated blaeksmitfa. It 
is this, 

ii OwBtiM Mfltlnf. ioMttnvtfMl* AHk Pf ttmu, ' ndaintria gtua^m '«tMao ; pott 
•bitaiii MMolari CIj. Iq. C.XXIX. ponit.don,}*' 

And on a side escutcheon, 

And below, on his frave-^tene, is this inscription in Ihe 
OPlemish language. 

" Bepoltura rwa Mr. aoiBten Mateyt, inZsntn tyd Orai^flMd^wdt diMr natr Ik- 
muen ScbUd«r, ftierfl anno 1589.*'' 

H» story is simply ^ the ifbllowiog. While pursuing ihia 
nailing as a bladitmith.'he^ll in lof« with the daughter df 
tt. painter, and on aff»lying to the fiither for leave to mairj 
her, he received the repulsive answer that ncme but an 
artist shotild ever jreoetve^ her at his hands. Piqued at thia 
reply, helaid.a0ide his hammer, took op the pencil, atuAted 
diligently, travelled into Italy, and in a short time returned 
to Atttv^efp, and. entering the cathedral privately, he 
painted upooa^pictora of the &llen angels by Frans Flore, 
«4arge%, as in the act of settling on the thigh of one of 
the angels. The iatfaer of the young lady for whom he 
•bad iBOade this ^Igrimage to 'Rome, had charge of the pic- , 
twres in the duM^h, and on coming in sometime aner, 
anw the intrusive insect, took out bis handkerchief audi 
attempted totmish it off. Astonished at the deception he 
inquired for the author, and lining that it was Matsys, he 
aent ibr him, and freely gave his consent to the posaeasion. 
ofhiafdanghter^. 
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' A foir feet from the base of the toirer, is a well tar* 
rounded bj an iron raiiing whkh was executed by Mrtsya. 
It is said to be the last work which he performed in that 
^>ecie8 of labour. He afterward entirely resigned the 
anyil for the easeJ. 

In walking upon the qnay of the river^ I was surprised 
to fiod the stream so rapid ; for having derived my pre- 
possessions from Goldsmith's line, 

** Orby thelazj &A«Uor wandtfriiiff ro," 

I had expected to find an inert and sluggish stream ; bat the 
carrent has an anusnal velocity, for so wide a river. Its 
width is more than 700 yards, and its depth at low water» 
between thirty and forty feet. The tide rises about twenty 
feet. Bonaparte expended vast sums of money, (according 
to some acconnts 40,000,000 francs,) in improving this port. 
Theq^ays were new modelled and rendered wide, sqb« 
stantial and convenient. The ship yard, erected by his 
order, contained at one time on the stocks, fifteen ships of 
the line, while twenty others were completely equipped in 
the stream. But happily for the comfort of travellers, 
'* toot cela est fini," as my guide remarked. The trade of 
Antwerp has greatly suffered by the late political changes^ 
bat there are now many foreign ships in the port. It was 
obvious that the American vessels were the best built, or 
at least, that they were of the most elegant and perfect 
stractare. 

On the quays were mountebanks exhibiting their tricks, 
for the money they might collect. This practice has not 
yet reached our principal cities ; I mean of showing slight 
of hand tricks, plays, and buffoonery in the streets, or 
public places, and then handing round a hat to cbllect the 
7oluntar)r pay of the vulgar au()ience. 

Antwerp has been the cradle of the fine arts. It was 
the great centre of the Flemish school. Besides Matsys, 
Fran. Floris^ the two Brills, Snyder and some others, 
Peter Paul Rubens, and his pupil Anthony Van Dyke, 
were citizens of Antwerp ; either of whom alone would 
have given eialtation and fame to the school over which 
they presided. Rubens was buried in his family vault, in 
the church of St James, of thisi city. The chapel of his 
family is ornamented with several fine pictures, and among 
others his own likeness, with those of two of his wives. 

The churches of Antwerp are numerous, and all contain 
pictures of the great masters, the total value of which. 
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aecordiDg to the prices wkich they command, would be 
«Dormou8. But besides those which are the property of 
the churches, there is a lai^e museum of paintiogs, and not 
less than twenty private collections of note,^ome of which 
are said to be very splendid. 

We went to the church of St. Joseph, the court or outer 
enclosure of which contains sculptured representations' of 
a host of prophets, evangelists, and apostles, all as lai^e as 
life, stationed in different parts of the yard. The devout 
• Catholic, on entering this court, may bow and kneel tP 
which of the saints soever he may like the best ; but he will 
probably finish his devotions at the image of the dead body 
of Christ, which is laid out in a rich and costly winding 
sheet, with other sumptuous decorations. This image is 
within a small enclosure, on the outside of which is a 
frame to kneel upon. A box is placed near it for the re- 
ception of money ; and lest the zeal and devotion of the 
penitent should not be sufficieot to stimulate him to a 
liberal offering from his purse, the only decisive proof of 
his sincerity, he has but to open his eyes and look on one 
side. There he may see his fate, in the flames of purga^ 
tory, and the agony of those who are exposed to its torments, 
for these, as far as the skill of the sculptor and painter 
can go, are figured in all their horrors^ 

This exhibition really exceeds any thing I ever ex- 
pected to see. It must be, 1 think, one of the strongest 
evidences of superstition which the Catholic world can 
produce. That a rusty nail from the cross, or a piece of 
the ship in which the Apostle Paul was wrecked, should be 
kneeled to and muttered over, with an honest confidence of 
good, in a full belief of the genuineness of the relic, [ 
can conceive possible in the case of ignorant minds. But 
what an extent of superstition must be presupposed, before 
we can believe that any rational being can expect benefit, 
by kneeling before the clumsy work of its own creation. 
To add to the almost burlesque solemnity of this exhibition, 
there is another large image of our Saviour, erected on a 
high cross, with a stream of blood flowing from the wound, 
represented by a painted rod, bent into the proper curve, 
while the Virgin Mary is stationed below, and catching the 
blood in a basin held in her hand ! . 

The museum, which we next visited, has a collection of 
about 120 pieces, many of which are from Rubens and 
Vandyke, and some in their best manner. There are 
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feveral of Qjiiniiii Matsys, though not so many ai 1 thoold 
have expected to see. His Descent from the Cross was 
among them, which has been considered by some as his 
best, but it did not afford me half the interest and pleasure 
which 1 derived from his picture of the Misers, in Windsor 
Castle. I was highly delighted, however, in seeing the 
original bee, on the thigh of one of the falling angels of 
Franc Floris, which obtained for this extraordinary black- 
smith the prize of his ambition ; the story of which had 
warmed my fancy in early life. The insect has rather 
the appearance of a large horse fly, than of a bee, as it has 
been represented. 

The Catholicism of the Netherlands, appears to me, if 1 
may judge from its external indications, to be more decided- 
ly of a superstitious character, than that of any other part 
of Europe that 1 ha?e visited. The paintings of Rubens, 
Vandyke, and other great masters, are, with few compara- 
tive exceptions, taken from Scripture, and generally from 
the New Testament ; and the subjects are so chosen, as to 
awaken in the vulgar mind, an awful sense of the mysteries 
of religion, and of course to increase their confidence in 
the pompous ceremonies, and the authoritative dicta of 
those who administer its rites. 1 have no doubt that the 
pencil of Peter Paul Rubens, has contributed to strengthen 
the doctrine of papal supremacy, and to lead the minds of 
hundreds and thousands, more deeply into the shade of 
bigotry and superstition. The pictorial art has, perhaps, 
been scarcely less influential than the typographical, in 
giving a tone to public feeling, in this and other coun- 
tries of Europe. How greatly is it to be desired, that this 
art, at once so refined and powerful, should be rendered a 
steady auxiliary to virtue. The painter, scarcely less than 
the author, renders himself responsible to the justice, the 
morality, and piety of his country and the world. But if 
Rubens may be charged by Protestants, with having erred 
on the side of superstition, how much heavier is the accu- 
sation, which every real believer in the benevolent doc- 
trines, of our Saviour, in the forgiveness of enemies, and in 
the blessings conferred upon the peace-maker, may prefer 
against those artists, who delteht in representations of bat- 
tles, who display in all the allurements of exquisite skill, 
the deadliest vengeance, and the most vindictive passions 
of human nature ? That a better feeling is gaining ground 
on these subjects, I think there are evident indications ; 

Vol. II. ? 
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and I cannot but believe that of those living artists who have 
it most in their power to influence the public taste b^ the 
elegiince and sublimity of their productions, the greater 
number is verj much disposed to abandon the track of super* 
stition on the one hand, and cruelty on the other, and to 
lend the charms of their pencils to the encouragement of 
virtue, and the mor^ improvement of mankind. The more 
the Sacred Volume is diffused and read, the more, I have 
no doubt, will the minds of the great mass of the people, 
be drawn from the lifeless formalities of religion, and warm- 
ed and influenced by the convictive evidences of its inward 
power, — its animating spiritualities. It is only, or at least 
chiefly, in those Cfaridtian countries, in which the Bible has 
been interdicted as a common book, by papal authority, 
that those rites and practices which ate so. degrading to 
true religioq, and to the human mind, still find their ad- 
herents. 

The person with whom I dined is the active partner of 
my friend SI. of Brussels, who has very much retired upon 
the profits of extensive and lucrative trade. Several Ameri- 
cans were invited to the dinner, one of whom was a New 
England captain, and who, I regret to say, manifested hU 
nativity and education, or rather, his want of proper educa- 
tion, by his remarkable faculty of guesnng. This fault, 1 
am persuaded, will be ranked among our colloquial peculi- 
arities, for some time to come. The frequent use of the 
term doubtless arises, in a great degree, from the want of a 
convenient and appropriate substitute. 

We had a sumptuous dinner, and very genteelly served. 
The practice of smoking appears to be almost universal id 
the Low Countries. The person with whom I dined, 
obligingly conducted me in the evening, to a place 1 had 
wished to see, a genuine Dutch estaminet, or smoking 
house ; of which there are great numbers in all the consi- 
derable towns in the- Netherlands and Holland. This was 
one of a superior order. As far as tobacco smoke would 
admit, it was a very neatly conducted place of entertainment. 
The rooms were large, and handsomely furnished. One 
of them was appropriated to reading, and well provided with 
newspapers and journals, foreign and domestic. The other 
rooms were equipped with tables and recesses, for the 
convenience of talking, smoking, and drinking beer. This 
estaminet was resorted to by the young nobility, of whom 
there are gre*t uumbers in Antiverp. On particular occa- 
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sions, th^e gentry maintain a reserre toward other classes 
of society ; bat incooiraon, they live with their neighboors 
on social add easy terms. Some of them were present this 
evening at the estaminet. We went from this place to an- 
other in8titation,cailed the <'c«rc(«," where papers, joo mala, 
and pamphlets, are kept in greater variety. It is intended as 
a more literary rendezvous than the last ;. but the pabnium 
of letters is found to be an inadequate stimulus, and accord- 
ingly a good kitchen and refectory are added to the concern, 
by the combined operation of which, with excellent fires 
in winter, a lively attendance o£ the " cercle" is secured. 
2dd. I could not learn, from the very respectable mer- 
chaot, with whom I dined yesterday, that there was any 
scientific institution, or any professor of science, in the 
city of Antwerp. He took me, however, last evening, to the 
house of the surgeon that attends his family, to make the 
inquiry. He was not at home, but we left a written mes- 
sage. I went again this morning, and was received by Dr. 
Somm^, with great kindness. He is. surgeon in chief to the 
hospital of the city, and holds the professorship of philoso- 
phy and surgery, in a school attached to that establishment. 
tie conducted me, before breakfast, through the various 
rooms of the hospital, and its appendages. Tt contains 300 
beds, all of which are occupied by patients, and without 
curtains* The floors are of marble. The surgical patients, 
or rather the wounded, are kept in separate wards. A good 
laboratory, and pharmacy, are att&chdd to th« hospital. 
There are likewise, a convenient theatre, or lecture room, 
and a pretty collection of philosophical apparatus, but no 
lectures are at present delivered A small botanic garden^ 
belongs also to this concern, which has been arranged, by 
professor Somtb^, on the Linnaean system, in rather a sin- 
gular mode. ^Commencing in the middle, a wide bed winds 
round the centre of the garden, in a spiral direction, like 
the convolutions of a snail shell, until it fills the capacity 
of the garden. Difierent portions of this bed, are allotted 
to each of the LinnaBan classes ; the first class begins in the 
centre, or commencement, and the rest follow in succes- 
sion, to the last The garden is, of course, as systematic 
and artificial, as the work of Linnaeus itself. A better me- 
thod of studying the sexual system, could not, I imagine, be 
derised. In another garden, plants are calfivated, which 
could not welt be introduced into the spiral bed. There is 
a hospital for the iiisane, in Antwerp^ but I was told it was 
not iti very good condition. 
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I left Dr. Somm^» after breakfast, with an injuDCtioE to 
call again, aod take an early dinner, as I had determined to 
leare Antwerp, at two o'clock. He keeps house with three 
of his daughters, their mother being deceased. He is a 
person of much science and information, and like other 
European philosophers, he takes a lively interest in the 
progress and welfare of the United States. The general 
condition of education, in Antwerp, he described to me as 
▼ery low. - The great mass of the people are too regardless 
of learning, a state of things which is sanctioned, if not di- 
rectly encouraged, by many, if not most of the Catholic 
priests. 

I left Antwerp, at a quarter past two, in the diligence, for 
Amsterdam. We cleared the city, by passing through a 
double circumvallation, of amazing thickness and strength* 
As we crossed the last bridge, 1 observed upon the walla 
of the outer battlement, the following inscription, in laige 
characters. 

domInVs est CVsToS VrbIs. 

To me, I confess, this language appears strange and incoa^ 
sistent After taking the defence of the city into their own 
hands, and wasting their strength and treasure in erecting 
outward bulwarks, to acknowledge, on the very face a 
tiiese elaborate works, that the keeping of the city belongs 
to God. What is this but to utter one language with their 
tongues, and another by their deeds ? 

The country through which we passed, was, on the whole, 
very leveL The villages were eitremely clean> and the 
road was paved in the middle. There was a greater por< 
tion of waste land on this route, consisting of sandy barrens^ 
than 1 have before met with. Pine is the prevaihng tim- 
ber. We reached Breda, about nine in the evening,, and 
stopped at the '* Couronne," an ion of indifferent accom- 
modations. The town itself, as we entered it, and passed 
through the streets, did not present so agreeable and com- 
fortable an aspect, as either Brussels or Antwerp. The 
Dutch was the only language spoken at the inn, except by 
two daughters of the landk)rd, who conversed with us m 
French, and were much disposed to be obliging, as far as 
their means extended. Two sous were demanded of each 
of us, on our arrival, for the maintenance of the poor o£ the 
town ; the first instance, I recollect to have met with, of 
this sort of contribution. The population of Breda, is 
about 1 1,000. It is situated on the riven Iser and Merck« 
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Mtk After a hasty cup of coffee, we set off at five, od a 
c£ear« and very cold raornng. Fro«i the extraordinary 
refractioo of th.e atmosphere^ the sun aMomed at nsina, a 
fi§:are, more dceideiQy eUiptica}, than I hare erer before 
iM»ticed. The contrast in the appearance of the towns and 
villages of Holland, and those of France, is scarcely less 
stri^ag, than that which is obserraUe in the manners of 
the people one meets with in the stage ; and it is as mach, 
in ^vottr of Freech politeness, as of Dutch cleanliness. 
There was a stopid and surly indiffereace to each other's 
comfort, in the diligence, this morning, which is the more 
unpleasant to me, from its norehy. 

We were stopped at a smadl rirer, this momii^, and de- 
tained three hours on account of the ke. The scow, in 
whicb the carriage is usually ^nri^ oyer, bee been com* 
pletely frozen up, near the shore*; and though the arriyal 
of the stage was expected, as a matter of course, little or 
DO e£fort had been made to cut the boat loose, until our ap- 
proach ; and then, the graire and heary motion of the labour- 
ers, and their slow and seateatious consahatieasv intermio* 
f^ed with doods of smoke, from enormous pipes, rendered 
the scene qpitte hidictous, tboogh not a little tryiag to the 
patience of one who was aaxioua to get rapidly fbrwaard. 
A' dozen men, were three haura in accomplishing, what 
half the number of my countrymen, as I verily thought, 
would hare easily effected is less than one boar* 

On reaching the river Waal, or Maas, a very broad stream, 
fbnaiag oae of the branches of the Rhine, we encountered 
soBse ikStcclky in croBsiag, on account of the floating ice. 
We landed aboait a mile below Govcmi, and walked up the 
hank of the rirer to the town. The citizens were amusing 
themselves ia skaiting on the meadows and ponds in the vi* 
cinity ; and for the first time in my life, I saw this exercise 
performed by women. Their motions were very graceful, 
and evinced surprising dexHerity. Giorcum is a neat, plea* 
sant town, built of red bricks. Population. 6000. It was 
in a fortress near this town that the celebrated Grotius was 
confined, and ia which be wrote bis most admired and im- 
portant works. The house is stiU shown in Qorcirai, in 
which he took refoge, after being debvered from prison by 
the ingenuity and extraordinary address of hia wife. She 
put bin into a chest, iisisScned hkn up, and having secured 
the fidelity of a servant, she sent the ehest away, pretend* 
• 8 * 
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iDg it was fall of booki, secretly taken from her hiubaod'tf 
collection, lest be should kill himself by study, feigning, in 
the mean time, that he was ill in bed. The chest was taken 
in a boat to Gorcum and deposited in the hoase of a friend. 
Thus safely freed from prison, Groticis assumed the dress 
and business of a mason, and with his rule and trowel got 
into a boat, went to' Antwerp, and thence retired to France. 
His wife was detained some time in prison ; but at length, 
the judges, ashamed of inflicting punishment on a wooaaa 
for an affectionate attachment to her husband, set her at li- 
berty. 

The appearance of the country, roads, and towns in Hol- 
land, affords so strong a contrast with the scenery of Swit- 
zerland and France, the effect upon the mind of a stranger 
is almost like that of enchantment He finds kiflofielf in « 
new and totally different region, and so strongly is he im- 
pressed with the extraordinary eridences of industry^ skill, 
and neatness which exist all around him, the monotony of 
the general lerel does not offend him. We reached the 
nver Leek in the evening, and had seme difiiculty in cross- 
ings on account of the great masses of floating ice. it was 
dark when we entered the village of Vreeswyck, on thev 
opposite shore ; and after warming ourselves at an inn, we 
continued our route, and arrived at Utrecht about ten. The 
congealed frost has been so dense on the grass, 1 have no 
doubt that a sleigh would have run very smoothly and 
easily over it. 

25th. I had just time, prior to our departure for Amster- 
dam, to take a hasty survey of the <;ity. Utrecht has a 
population of nearly 35,000, and 'such was its perfect clean- 
liness, that I drew the inference, that a single cart load of 
dirt could not have been collected by scraping and sweeping 
every street in it. Utrecht is on the Rhine, but not upou 
its principal branch. It is intersected abo by canals. The 
tower of the great cathedral has one peculiarity, it is en- 
tirely detached irom the church, and is built of brick. It 
is 446 feet in height. This town is famous for its ancient 
university. The pen by which the treaty of peace was 
signed, called the peace of Utrecht, in 1713, is still preser- 
ved in the castle here ; but this, with other curiosities, I 
could not stop to examine. 

We set off at half past e^ht, in a light coach with two 
horses, and but three passengers beside myself. One of 
these was a young maa who had beeii my companion from 
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Braasels. He resided in AniBterdain, and had trarelled 
much on the cootinent of Europe. He spoke both Dntch 
and French fiaently, and had very politely assisted me as 
an interpreter whenever he could be of service. The other 
two were a newly married young couple, who lived in 
Utrecht, and were going this morning to pay a Christmas 
visit to the parents of the bride in Amsterdam. As I had 
occopied a hind seat during my journey from Antwerp, I 
considered myself entitled to it as far as my passage had 
been paid, viz. to Amsterdam. In refusing, however, to 
give it up to the exclusive u^e of the young married pair, 
1 incurred the displeasure of the innkeeper to whom the 
carriage belonged, and who charged me roundly with great 
incivility. The lady, too, refused to place herself beside 
me, preferring to ride backwards with her husband on the 
front ^eat. This set off, was of course, very inauspicious 
with respect to the social pleasure of our Christmas ride. 
Finding that they both spoke French, 1 took an early occa- 
sion to state to them, that being a perfect stranger in Hol- 
land, and highly pleased with the country as far as 1 had 
observed it, I was particularly desirous on our approach tcf 
Amsterdam, to have a favourable chance of continuing my 
observations, which I should not possess on the other seat. 
That in other countries, the first occupant of a seat in the 
diligence, was entitled to its possession to the end of the 
journey, and that 1 was not aware that the rules in Holland 
were different. That, nevertheless, if they still thought it 
my duty to relinquish the seat, it was at their service, for 
that I wished by no means to give any offence to them per- 
sonally. This explanation, with a few subsequent civilities, 
entirely conciliated their good will. After the first stopping 
place, the young /raww took her seat beside me, and we 
were all as easy and social as was any way compatible 
with Dutch taciturnity.* 

The road from Utrecht to Amsterdam lies by the side of 
a large canal, the water of which, in many places, is seve- 
ral feet higher than the level of the adjacent farms and 
gardens. Not only the welfare, but the safety of the inhabi- 
tants, depends, of course, on the perfection of the embank- 
ments. The country on this side was a succession of gar- 

• Id Prance the reffulation of seats is more precise than it is either in England or Ame- 
rica. The inside wmta of the diligence are counted from one to six, and each passen- 
serfaasfaia place assigned him on entering Ms name. If any dispute arise, the con - 
Suctor soon Mttles it by a reference to the numbers. He makes no dlstwction between 
men aad women. 
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dens and nirai seats. We passed throiigfa sereral yillagea, 
bat none of them large. The houses are all either of 
brick or stone, and everjr thing aronnd then evinces the 
BBost careful attention to order and neatness. The bama, 
fences, gates, &c. are painted of different colours, but geae* 
rally of a brownish hue. We stopped several times to 
allow the horses to feed, and the coachman to take his beer 
and replenish his pipe ; and we found the ims to corres- 
pond with the general appearance, in their comperatiTe 
cleanliness and comfort. At one village, the inhabitants 
and people adjacent, were assemUing at the cbarch. Tbey 
were chiefly Catholics. We stopp^ here a considerable 
time, walked through the village, and looked into tbeir 
place of worship. It was well filled with a sedate and 
grave looking audience. The costume of the peasantry, 
as they collected from neighbouring places, was higfafty 
characteristic. The women wore very large straw bonnet*, 
and over their shoulders cloaks of chintz or calico, with 
broad and glaring figures. Their petticoats extended about 
half-way down the leg,, showing the plain, strong texture of 
their stockings, while their feet were provided either with 
leather shoes, fastened with enormous buckles, or with 
wooden shoes, much larger and more clumsy than those in 
the south of France. The men wore cocked hats, and coats 
with long and broad waists. The ' boys were dressed in 
breeches, like their fathers, and wore also large buckles in 
their shoes. 

The road was intersected by numerous canads, which 
were frozen nearly solid. I remarked that almost everjr 
villa or country seat on this populous route, had a name 
which was neatly painted in very conspicuous characters 
on the gate or fence, or in some other prominent situation. 

On entering Amsterdam, we crossed the river Amstel, 
which resembles a wide canal. It was frozen, except a 
course in the middle which had been broken for the 
boats. This large city presented, as we drove dirough it, 
the same cleanly appearance as the other towns 1 have 
noticed. The streets were very much deserted, and no 
work was doing ; for the Dutch are attentive to their reli- 
^ous ordinances, and Cjhristmas is a holiday of particular 
observance. In passing through the Jews* quarter I was 
struck with the great number of ragged and miserable 
looking objects. The numerous bridges we had to cross 
was another great peculiarity. The coach conveyed our 



aairried pair to the door of her parantf » and with lively 
joy the bride exclaimed, in good Datch, ** Dere i« moder,'* 
«id flew into her aroos with strong mntnal affection, 1 was 
recommended by Mojana^ my other feliowopasaenger, to 
the '* Arms of Amsterdam," where 1 obtained an excellent 
room, and found a tabU d*hote of a saperiour kind. It was 
attended by numerous guests, most of whom were strangers 
from different parts of Europe. Provided with every coa« 
venience for writing, which is a pro? ision in nearly all the 
good inns 1 have been at on the continent, 1 spent the eve- 
ning in oay chamber, before ah excellent fire of turf. This 
substance is prepared in pieces rather larger than a com* 
ffion brick. It is slow in kindting, but when ignited, a& 
fords a fine glowing fire, and emits much heat. It is the 
principal fuel of the city, and forms one of the substrata on 
which Amsterdam is built. Coal is also used, but it is pro- 
bably confined to the more wealthy citizens* 



LETTER XXIV. 

Leyden, Wh month, {Dec.) 29, 1818. ' 
Mr DEAR *****, - _ 

On the mornings of the ^6th I procured an intelttgeisi 
garden, a rrnprrffttrtr "hffilting nmja„ who spoke Dutch and 
French, and who was well acquainted with the city of Am* 
sterdam, to escort me through some of the msist interesting 
placea, and to the houses of two or three persons for whom 
I had letters. But I was informed, that as this was the inters 
vening day between Christmas and the first day of the 
week, (Sunday) it would also be kept as a holiday, that very 
little business would be done, and that the public institu- 
tions would probably be shut. 

Excepting some of the public edifices, Amsterdam is built 
almost entirely of brick. It is more extensively intersect" 
ed by canals than any city in Europe, whose situation is 
not completely insular. These canals all communicate with 
each other, and with the river Amstel on the south, and 
the gulf of T, on the north. Within the enclosure of the 
city, are 280 bridges, some of stone and others of wood ; 
and 90 islands, formed by the intersection of the canals. 
There is generally a space between the houses and the 
canals sufficient for carriages conveniently to pass each 
other ; and in some of the wider streets, these spacer are 
adorned with large trees. The houses are, in general^ 
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pbki, ^Qgh foue of them aspire to elegance. The great 
attentiOB paid to the cleaDlinesa of the streets and pave- 
ttents, and the care with which the exterior fbmitare and 
omaaiieDts about the doors and windows are kept bright, are 
alone sufficient to give an air of neatness and beaaty to a 
citj. The windows, in. many of the best houses, are of 
plate glass, which adds moch to the rich appearance of the 
front. The city is supplied with fresh water, only from the 
clouds atid from distant places. It is brought in boats from 
the river Vecht, two leagues from the city, and from these 
boats it is trannlerred to floating reservoirs in the canals, 
and thence conveyed to private cistA*ns. It is not obtain- 
ed without considerable cost, especially in a time of drought, 
and when the water commuoications are shut by ice. But 
the Hollanders are not accustomed to yield, even to the as- 
saults of the elements, as long as human ingenuity and in- 
dustry can find any resource. When the canals freeze, 
they employ a heavy machine of wood, armed with iron 
spikes, to which they occasionally attach, it is said, as many 
as eighty horses. ' This machine is called the Ytbrekker. 

The soft and unstable nature of the strata on which the 
city rests, adds greatly to the Axpeir«e and trouble of erect- 
ing houses. Indeetr the triumph of art and industry over 
the most Rppalliog natural obstacles, must excite the aston- 
ishment of every stranger in Holland. Not a house can be 
built of briod of any considerable size, without first driving 
to a great depth in the earth, piles of wood, like the mast 
of a vessel, forty or fifty, and sometimes sixty feet in length. 
These are all brought to a level by the pile driver, and 
then covered by thick and strong wooden planks, which 
are spiked down to the tops of the piles. On this floor the 
mason lays his foundation. One hundred of these piles 
are requisite to the safety of a moderate house ; and some 
idea may be formed of the immense labour which has been 
expended in the very basis of this large city, when the fact 
is stated that the palace, the lai^st building in the town, 
standi upon 13,695 of these oaasts of wood. One of the 
hospitals required 1432. As the canals receive all the wash 
and filth of the city, it is obvious that they would bjecome 
in summer very offensive, were not the water in constant 
circulation. The atmosphere is extremely damp and foggy, 
a circumstance which has given rise to the practice of 
smoking tobacco and drinking gin. The efficacy of such 
presenratiTes of health, may well be doubted. But, not* 
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withataodingBucb temptj^ons to iiiteiQperance»dniokeimM0 
does not appear to be so prevalent a vice here as in some 
other conntriest 

Two of the persons, on whom 1 called with letters, were 
gone to church. The third 1 found at home. The ser- 
vaiit who came to the doori replied to our question whether 
her master was within, rather inadvertently, as it dlterwards 
appeared, in the affirmative. We waited a long time, be* 
fore she returned to invite us in. Her countenance was 
much depsessed, and the guide told me she bad had 9 severe 
scolding. We were taken into a front room, and sat a long 
time in the cold. At length the joung gentleman made his 
appearance, with a reserved and formal air ; but on receiv« 
iog and reading my letter, his manner soflened into kind* 
Bess ; be made many apologies for the delay, aad invited me 
into a back room, where was an excellent fire« * He imme* 
diatelj offered to go with me, and to devote the day in 
▼isitlng such places as would be most interesting to a stran< 
ger. The change in her master's countenance had a most 
happy effect upon the maid. Her sadness gave place to 
pleasure, and while he was gone to change his coat, she 
came smiling to me and whispered something in my ear, 
which, as it was in Dutch, I understood not a word,-^but 
learned from the guide, that it was to inform me, she b^d 
liked to have been involved in trouble for the course she 
had taken. The room into which I was last invited was 
characteristic of Dutch nicety and comfort. The floor was 
covered with two, if not three carpets ; one of them, a rich 
Brussels, the door, as well as windows, was curtained ; 
leather was nailed to the floor around the hearth, and on 
the rug were too pieces of cork, about a foot square, to rest 
the feet upon. The other furniture was in a correspond* 
ing style. 

We endeavoured in vain to gain admission to one of the 
principal scientific institutions of the city. It was closed on 
account of the festival, and the rules are punctiliously 
adhered to. We went to the palace, but the principal offi- 
cer had gone to church, A literary institution, or reading 
room was the next object of our inquiry ; and here we were 
admitted without difficulty. It occupies one or two large 
and handsome aqpartments, and is supported by 160 sub- 
scribers, at $12 each, per annum- Besides a gpod and 
well selected library, I found on the tables, most 0/ the 
popnlar literary journals of France, £n|^d, and S<;etlaed. 
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The Edinburgh and Qjoarterly Reviews, Edinbnrgh Sfegft* 
zine, British Review, and Annates de Chimie, were among 
the nnmber. A librarian and a servant are also supported 
by^the funds of the institution. 

On a second application at the palace we obtained ad- 
mission, and were politely conducted over it. The build- 
ing now called the palace, was formerly the Hotel de Ville, 
in which were accommodated the various tribunals and pub- 
Kc officers of the city. The late king, Louis Bonaparte, 
having resolved to make Amsterdam the seat of govern- 
ment, that he might more effectually lend his protection to 
commerce, chose this edifice for the royal residence, and 
in April, 1808, it was prepared and furnished for his re- 
ception. When the government was abandoned by Louis, 
and Holland became united to France, Napoleon deigned to 
receive this edifice among the number of his imperial pala- 
ces, and in 1811 it was occupied by him and Maria Louisa 
during their visit to the Dutch departmenU of their Great 
Empire. But, tempora mutantur. It is now one of the 
palaces of King William ; and (he furniture remains nearly 
as it was left by Louis. It is principally of French manu- 
facture, and is of the first rate elegance. 

The palace stands alone, though in the midst of the city, 
in the centre of what is called the Dam. It is an edifice 
of three stories, 282 feet long, and 222 wide, with a front 
elevation of 116 feet. The steeple in the centre rises 
67 feet higher. The front presents a beautiful bas-relief 
in marble, of the city of Amsterdam, represented by the 
figure of a woman wearing an imperial crown, and holding 
an olive branch in her right hand. She is seated on a car 
drawn by two lions, and is accompanied by Neptune in his 
shell drawn by two sea unicorns, and surrounded by 
naiades and tritons, some offering him laurels and fruits, 
and others sounding the conch, to announce the fame of this 
great commercial city. Three colossal figures in bronze, 
each twelve feet high,' are posited on the frontal pediment, 
as the representatives of Peace, Prudence, and Justice, all 
with their usual attributes. The other facade is finished in 
a similar style of sculptured ornament, all showing the dig- 
nity and potency of commerce. The principal front is 
reserved for the entrance of the royal family. 

The colour of the furniture, drapery, tapestry, &c. va- 
ries in different rooms, but is uniform in the same room. 
Green, blue, yellow, and flesh colour, are prevailing shades. 
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Th^siHLeQ tapestry was made at Ljons. I observed that 
tbeqaeeo^s bed had a child's crib placed beside it, an 
agreeable evidence of maternal care. Some of the rooms 
of this palace are truly splendid, and contain many fine 
pictares. The hall of the throne is magnificently furnish- 
ed. The throne is surmounted with a purple canopy, the 
haogfog and the drapery being deep scarlet. Over the 
fire-place, is a picture of Moses descending from Mount 
Sioai with the two tables of stone. The imperial hall, as 
it was formerly called, alias, the baH room, is 120 feet long, 
about 60 wide, and 100 in height. The ceiling, which is 
carved, is the highest 1 have ever seen. We ascended to 
the be^ry. It contains, as I was informed, 60 bells, thir- 
tj-seveu of which perform a chime every hour, that is 
heard over the city, and a number of them at each -of the 
quarters. Another set is played three times a week, by a 
blind musician, the tune being produced by hand, upon 
keys, like a piano. This great edifice was commenced in 
1646, and certainly affords a strong evidence of the wealth 
and extraordinary industry of this people. My very intelU- 
geot companion informed me, that King Louis was very 
popular when he first came to Amsterdam, from the spirited 
nanner in which he entered into the commercial views of 
the inhabitants ; but it was discovered, by the extent of the 
poyal exactions, upon the entries and clearances of ships, 
tliat the filling of his own private cefifers, came fully within 
his views of patriotism. His popularity, of course, rapidly 
declined ; but before his abdication took place, he had be- 
come extremely rich. Totally different from his brother, 
he seems to have been, either by nature or habit, so tho- 
roughly conformed to the Dutch character, as to prefer a 
quiet, wealthy retreat, to the bustle and perplexity of go*- 
vernment. 

On leaving the palace we stopped at an estaminet, and 
look a cup of chocolate, in a cloud of tobacco smoke. We 
passed also through a church, a very large building which 
had formerly been a riding- school. On every seat lay a 
large quarto Bible, strongly bound, and furnished with me- 
tallic clasps. There was no fire-place or stove in it, but 
a great number of earthen cops were deposited in the room, 
to be filled with live coals, and used by each person as oc- 
casion required. The power of habit upon the body is very 
great ; but to be transferred from a wafm and comfortable 
stove-room, through a damp and chilling atmosphere^ into a 
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meeting-hoase, warmed otJy by a few ecab io an eartfietr 
cup, would be more likely 1 sbonld think tosappiieaft deT»« 
tioD thao enkindle it. The pnncifnlr ol^ect iir our waHt te^ tbe 
borders of the town, was to witnese the divertkni of sbait* 
ing. This, when the weather and ice are finrourable, i» a 
rery fashionable amasemeDt with both seiee. Nomeroiis 
companies were asseaibled this afternoon, on the ice* and 
performed their exercises in fine style. The females* 
many of whook appeared to bekmg to the more respectaUe 
classes of society, were neady dressed, and genevaHy in 
white ; which, contrasted with their highly florid comf^x* 
ions, produced an effect which rendered the scene uneem- 
monly lively and imposing. Their motions were singularly 
graceful. Each female was attended by a man ; and a £ai* 
▼ourite mode of skaiting is, to move together by simalta- 
neous strokes, the woman with her right hand on the left 
shoulder of ihe man, and he with his lefl hand &a her 
right shoulder, it is doubtful whether any kind of popa« 
lar diversion in which both sexes unite, is calculated to pro- 
duce so interesting a spectacle as this ; and, barring the 
unpleasant effect of accidents, it has health, and in this coun- 
try, utility, to recommend it. 

27th. The sabbath appears to be carefully observed in 
tibis city. The shops are all shut, and the streets are quiet. 
In the course of the morniqg 1 went into the French Pro- 
testant church. The audience was numerous, and from 
the number of well dressed men with large cocked hats, I 
should judge that thiis congregation comprehended manj 
wealthy and respectable citizens. An elderly clergyman 
officiated, but his articulation was so indistinct 1 could un- 
derstand but little of the sermon. The house was large and 
^e galleries vrere more spacious than any 1 hare ever seen ; 
but although the music and singing may have produced de- 
TOtiomd feelings in many of the auditors, they served to 
compose Bombers of the company into a state quite beyond 
the power of criticism or rapture. There is a younger 
preacher, I was told, that keeps themi fully awake ; and is 
so popular and> powerful as to attract the most crowded 
audiences, and e£ the most elevated classes of the city* 
This church had no fire in it, except what was contained in 
the earthen cups with which almost every perseo was 
supplied. 

Agreeably to a statistical account of the city, with wlbich 
my young friend has supplied me^ the state of religion^ as 
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tt jpofjttds die iHinlber of profetiions ia AaMterdam, ii m 
feUoM: 

II Refbraied charcheiy coitfaiiiiiig 
^ Fvenck lUiomMsd •> 
1 Eo^i&h Presbyteriaa 
f Eogbsh E^fnscopal 
' I AeforoBied Reoioiistrait 
3 LotheniD - ^ * . 

2 ADabapiiste .. . « 
1 Moraf iao - • - «. 

16 Rovan Cathoiie 

3 JaBfieoiBt - - <•> *> 
1 ArmeotaB ... 

4 Greek . . • . 

1 Symgogae of Pottii|^ete Jews 

2 Synagogues of GermaD Jbvm 
1 ^Dagogae New coagregatioiii 

The fogs TD Hollamd, at this time of year especially, are 
exceedingly frequent, axid are often the occasion of ^efioas 
accidents. In walking from the river this afternoon, we 
Were Tery strddenly enreloped with a mii^t, which soon 
iiicteased to so dense a fog as to render farther exposure 
to ft very unsafe, on account of the caoals. About a week 
ago the city was darkned with a fog, whrch was st^ thick 
that at least twenty -five persons lost therr lives by falling 
into the water. It continued from half past six till nine 
o^cfock.. Bttch an extensive calamity as this, however, is 
tmoBual. 

28th. At ten, my very intelligent and ptinctual iViend, 
caUed for the purpose of escorting me to such institutions, 
as we were ^exdnded from last week, on account of the 
hofidays. We wetit first to the botanic garden. The 
entrance is b^ween two square stone pillars, which, in 
iammer, are surmoanted by vases containing aloes. The 
conservatory is spacious, and in excellent order, some of 
the plants appearingto me larger and finer, than any f have 
elsewhere seen. The garden includes three acres, and 
contains, about 4000 species. They aa-e arranged in the 
ground, according to the Linnasan system. Within the walls 
is an orangery, 200 feet long ; a cabinet of natural history, 
and H botanical library. It is more thati one hundred years, 
since this garden was first established, and it certainty does 
grf^ credit to the taste of the citizens. It is open to gen- 
teelpeople, as an amnsingaod instructive walk. A smatt 
turn IS {mid at the gate for admissioti^ at least by strangers; 
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Oar next yieit was to the Werkhais, (workhouse J 
situated upon the Weespeireld. This is a large edifice, of 
plain but handsome construction. The main bailding is 
360 feet long, ISO wide, and three stories high. The front 
rooms are appropriated to the use of the managers and in 
two of them, were two remarkably fine pictures by Rem- 
brandt ; one of which was a grcrap of portraits of the then 
governors of the institution ; and the other, of portraits of 
the governesses. They are represented in each, as being 
in consultation, relative to the concerns of the house. The 
true spirit of the Dutch character, is exhibited to the atti- 
tudes and the colouring of these portraits, with wonderful 
fidelity ^and efiect The werMtcii, is an establishment for- 
the relief of the poor ; an as>lum for those who are really 
destitute of the means of- support. It accommodates^ 500* 
women, and 250 men, and its concerns are under the con- 
trol of four directors, and £our dkectresses, styled regents, 
who meet in consultation together^ Its immediate manage- 
ment is. confided to six male, and five female superintendr 
eats, who are called fathers and mothers. They must- all 
be unmarried, and if their acquaintanceship should chance to • 
ripen into matrimonial inclination, they must leave their sta- 
tion in the riferkh^uiis The first pauper, we met was occur 
pied with the scrubbing brush,. and every part of the house 
showed, that that instrument was not. neglected. The paur 
pers are admitted at a particular door, only, j^st within 
which ig.ap apartments containing a. bath,, bri^hes,. soap^ 
towels, &c. To this apartment, the supplicant for charity 
is first introduced, and, by a thorough ablotion, and change 
of dress, is prepRred for admittance to the family. The 
principles of true and gengine charity, appeared to me to 
be better understood and practised here, .than in any iostir 
tution J have ever seen.. The paupers are subjj^cted to la- 
bour. Their dress is very, coarse, for. the clothes they 
bring with them are laid asi^e, on their admission, and they 
are equipped in the uniform of the house, and when they 
leave it, their own clothes are returned to them, Their 
food is. extremely plain and cheap, consisting of coarse rye 
bread, b^er,' buttermilk, and vegetables. Twice a week, 
only, they, are indulged with, beef soup. Their beds are 
equally simple ; the ffarae is a wooden trough, or box, wide 
enough to hold the body, witjiout much room to spare. 
The women all sleep in oixe apartment* an arrangement 
which economises space. Their employments ar^ spin-* 
ning, w,eaving»,and,kqitting. The children are cpUept^i. 



Into gtottps h\ the rooms, andtsmght to spell ^nd read, by 
some of the paupbt^ themselves. Tbej appesired very 
nmch idisposed to complain of their hard fare, Dot I remark- 
ed that they very generally looked well. They receive 
nothing forthelt i)voA, but their rictaals, lodging, and cloth- 
ing. It is erident, that Ihns treated, personi^ of thid de- 
scription, will remain no longer ki stlCh an. institutiob, than 
they are compelled to do, by actual nece«idity. The werk- 
huit, therefore, is exempt from the serions objections, 
which lie against the more laxorioud establishments, so 
common in other countries ; viz. that they foster idleness, 
and tend to hessen that mdividoal energy and enterprise, 
which are so essential to the prosperity ef every Commu- 
nity. The kitchen of this house displayed the greatest 
neatness. In One apartment we were shown a service of 
pewter, which had been in use 200 years, and Still appear- 
ed almost as good ds new. One entire room, of no trifling 
dimensions, was ajppropriated to buttermilk and Sourcrotit. 
In front of the main building, is a wall fifleeo feet high : over 
the principal efttrknce is a sculptured lion, holding the es- 
entcheon of the arms of the city } and beneath is a has relief 
representation, of a A^oman giving employment to a crowd 
6f people, of low condition . An inscription, ifi Dutch verse, 
implies the following : — ** If I am severe, in obliging you 
to do good, It gives me pleasure to witness your reforma- 
tion." I could not leave the workhouse of Amsterdam,, 
without ^knoWledgibg the excellence of its regulations, 
their wise adaptation to the principles of human nature, and 
the evident benefit which results to such establishments, 
by (he associatiob of flemale discretion, and activity, both in 
its immediate government, and its general direction. ^ 

From this plaCe We ivent to a hospital, for the support of 
aged people, of the reformed religion, situated on tne quay 
of the Amstel. This is also an extensive chaHty. There 
were present iii the house, 480 women, and 1 2T men. About 
10,000 persons trere here cherished, durihg the first cen- 
tury after its erection. The refect<iry is 123 te^t in length, 
the infirmary is of the sattie extent, and in the rear is a 
large garden. Four of these aged people occupy one roorti, 
which is very plainly furnished. They have no Bte, ex- 
cept what thtty can preserve in earthen cops. In the kit- 
chen, I observed large kettles of boiling cabbage, and an im- 
mense holier of buttermilk, thickened with barley. This 
ittsttttlthm i^ maltttained by a society^ called the Didconia. 

9* 
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Upon the whole, there was, I thought, rather too great a < 
destitution of those things which. are requisite to the com^ 
forts of old age ; but in the economy of the house, there is, 
doubtless, an eye to the prevention, on the part of the 
poorer classes, of that indifference to their own welfare, 
which would naturally increase the number of applicants, 
at the doors of such an asylum. 

We applied,, on leaving this house, ibr admission to the 
orphan asylum, but being a little past the hour of receiving 
visiters, we were resolutely refused. The pertinacity of 
a Dutch porter in adhering to his rules, is, I find,. not easily 
to be overcome. We hastened therefore to a scientific in- 
stitution, which I was particularly desirous to see. It be- 
longs to a society called the '* Felix Mentis ;'' and the build- 
ing, which is a very handsome structure of stone, bear/B 
that device, in large golden letters on its frize. Here, also, 
we were half an hour past the time of admission. But on 
inquiring for the secretary, and urging my claims as a stran-. 
ger who could not remain another day, he politely invited 
us in and conducted us through the several apartments of the 
institution. The building is four stories high and was 
founded in 1787. In the circle of Dutch science, music 
holds a conspicuous place ; . and accordingly the first consi-, 
derable apartment we were led into, . was a concert room, 
ft is constructed on principles the most favourably adapted 
to the diffusion of sound. Its form is elliptical, the longest 
diameter being 70 feety.and the shorter or conjugate 47, 
The height is 35 feet. The orchestra is meant to accom-^ 
modate 80 musicians ! The lecture room is semicircular, 
and very neatly arranged, and lectures are delivered in it 
on different branches of science. One room of considerable 
size is prepared for a drawing school, in which tbe pupils 
are taught to copy from life. It is accordingly kept warm 
by flues. I'rizes are adjudged to those who make the great- 
est proficiency in drawing, and to excite the emulation of 
the pupik in this art, some of the best performances are 
handsomely displayed in a private room, with the names 
of those that have been honoured with prizes. In one 
apartment is a collection of casts of the most celebrated 
and admired pieces of statuary. 

In the third story is a good observatory, supplied with an 
astronomical clock, telescopes, &c. The platform on the 
top of the building, surrounded by a parapet, overlooks the 
city, and commands an extensive hori^Qn. From such aiVi 
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elevation, the appearance of this country is very pecnUar^ 
a country. of cities, villages, and gardens, in the midst of 
water. The lake of Haerlem and the Zuyder Zee are both 
within the perspective ; and so numerous are the bays and 
canals, as to induce the belief, that three-fourths of the 
whole sirrface is in a state of perpetual submersion. The 
apparatus room of the *' Felix Mtritis,^^ is a circular apart* 
meot in which, is a fine collection of philosophical in-* 
struments. The building contains, likewise, a cabinet of 
cariosities and paintings, and a chemical laboratory. This 
institution, supported by a private association, in the midst 
of a place devoted to oommerce, most be considered as fur- 
nishing an agreeable evidence of the good sense and fine 
taste of the upper classes of the city. We went from the 
^' Fdix M9riti$" to a museum of paintings^ consisting of five 
rooms nearly ; filled ; in which are some superior produc- 
tions, particularly four large pictures by Rembrandt, and 
some of Vanderhelst. 

Intending to leave Amsterdam in the morning, I parted 
with my amiable and obliging friend Ruys, whose kind and 
steady attentions to my convenience during two days, 1 shall 
retain in pleasing recollection. He informed me, that du- 
ring the imperial sway of Napoleon, his father had engaged 
to give 500 guilders (about |^t92) for his passage to Cng-r 
land, that he might escape the conscription ; but his' mo- 
ther, on account of the great ri^ue of the passage during 
the war, interposed and prevented his going. He was af> 
terwards actually, drawn ; and his father, in order to clear 
him, paid 3000 guilders (about j^ll50) for a substitute. 

The number of charitable institutions in this city, which 
the shortness of my stay forbade, me to see, is very con-« 
siderablor Besides four distinct orphan asylums, erected at 
different times, and for different classes, there is a foundling 
hospital which accommodates more than 1800 children of 
both sexes, one, or both of whose parents are either dead; 
absent, in a hospitaU or prison,, or in other respects disabled 
from taking care of their offspring. The building is 383 
feet in length. The children are instructed in learnings 
taught to work), and at proper ages they are provided with 
suitable trades,, or other service^ Aoiadmirableorder is 
said to prevail in this institution. It is under the direction 
of sixteen regents, half of whom are females. There are 
also eight or. ten hospitals for the sick and infirm,, in some 
of which the admissions are indiscriminate, and in others 
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coofioBd to particular classes. Several of these establisli- 
Bients have been foanded by benevolent individuals, and 
some of them by distinct sects or communities. Some, owe 
their origin to those peculiar views of the nature of chaH- 
table obligation, which prevailed before the Lutheran re- 
formation, and which are still operative in most Catholic 
countries. But in addition to all these, there are more that) 
a score of distinct minor establishments, caHed foundations, 
erected and supported by the munificence of individuals, 
generally of the reformed religion. They each accommo- 
date from twenty to one hundred or more indigeBt objects : 
and are doubtless managed with that discretion which ap- 
pears, evidently, to characterize the Dutch institutions. 

The population of Amsterdam exceeds 200,000 ; but 
in consequence of the embarfassments produced by the 
continental system of Bonaparte, and the continued de- 
pression of commerce, the number of inhabitants of this 
city, has undergone a very considerable diminution. In 
1780 it exceeded 240,000. About one-tenth of the popu- 
lation are Jews. They occupy a distinct quartel* of the 
city, and have two large synagogues, and One of a smidler 
size. 

There is an obvious formality and stiffness in the man- 
ners of the Dutch, especially in the middling classes, that 
I have not seen equalled in any other country. Two citi- 
zens of respectable appearance, will meet and accost Oach 
other by simply touching their hats, without taking the 
pipes from their mouths. Their words too, are much moi^e 
sparingly dealt out. One does not hear in the coffee boo- 
ses, in the streets, in public vehicles, or at a table d'hote, 
that easy and sustained loquacity which marks the manners 
of the French, and in a less degree, these of England and 
America. 

1 shad! reluctantly leave Amsterdam without visiting the 
large village of Brock, situated over a small bay on the 
north side of the city. This village with the neighbouring 
one of Saardam, is said to present tbe most remarkable 
example of uniform neatnes.«; th«t the world can produce ; 
end a more punctilious attention to cleanliness, internally 
and externally, thafir is to be seen in any othet part of Hol- 
land. Bro^^iB inhabited chiefly by wealthy faribers, who 
lire in ffluence upon the income of their lands. Wagons 
and l<$aded carriages are not allowed to pass through th^ 
•tr^i^t, the f^vement of which is kept in the best possible 
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order ; while the foot-walk, which is as clean as scruhbiiig 
brushes can well make it, is sanded and marked oat>. into 
fanciful and ornamental figures. The doors and porches 
are burnished,, and the trunks of the trees which grow be- 
fpre them, are polished by frequent scrubbing. To gain 
admission at .the front door is a favour not to be expected, 
except by persons of some consequencev there being always 
a very decent back way, by which people oa ordinary busir 
ness may find access to the apartments, commonly used by 
the family ; and if the shoea of a visiter happen to be a 
little soiled, a pair of slippers i& presented him at the door, 
which be is to use as a substitute during his stay. The 
whole interior of the bouses corresponds to the singular 
neatnesS; of the outside. 

Of the state of morals in. Amsterdam,, so ^r as- an infe- 
rence may be drawn from the appearance and manners of 
the populace, my cooclusions are comparatively favourable ; 
yet like other sea-port towns, it has its sinks of vice and 
debauchery. The quarter inhabited, by the Jews, is oh* 
vioasly more corrupt and. wretched than, the other parts of 
the town. 

The. regular time of chans^n^ residence, and of renttqg 
hpttses for the year, is the fin(t of May. This practice 
prevails in New-York, and was doubtless introduoed by 
the Dutch, in the early settlement of that city. 

The taste for science, and the diffusion nf learning, are 
Car more general than 1 had expected to find them,.in a city 
ibiinded so exclusively upon the profits of trade and*fishiBg» 
The public regulations relative to education, are excellent. 
Provision is made for the gratuitous instruction^ of the poor, 
and no person is allowed, to. exercise the profession of A 
teacher, who has not been previously examined by a com^ 
mission, and^ found duly qualitied to discharge its^ functions* 
In no country of Europe, probably, has the importance of 
education been more distinctly recognised by public regula. 
tions, or greater public liberahty manifested in its support. 
Long before the systems of Bell and Lancaster were 
thought of, the Dutch schools were organised upon a plan 
which combined economy of expense, with certainty and 
expedition in the process of teaching. A mild and rational 
ayatem. of government is superadded to. good literary and 
moral instruction. The emulation of the pupils in the 
public schools, is stimulated by prizes, distributed twice a 
year ; and whi^n the. pupil has attained the age of about 
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firarteeD, if iiit cdndnct andprogreM bare fieefi satisfkcfofjfV 
he recmirf anlioDorarj oertifikate from the, directors, aod 
ftfresent <rf*foar shirts and two pair of stockings. 

Boarding schools, in wbidi are taught ancient and fo- 
reign languages and different branches* of science, are said 
to be sufficiently unmereue in Amsterdatn. These is also 
a sebool for the blind, ander excelleot regulation. The 
papiis, I am jn^drmed, are taught to spell, read, and write 
their native tongue, to understand Arithmetic and geogra* 
phy, and to perform the manual operations usually intro* 
dttced in schools of the tiimi. Music, of course, will otH 
be omitted, in a country, where a concord cf sounds is 
held in such general estimtitionl 

29th. At 9 A. M. I lefl Amsterdam, in a cabriolet, for 
Haerlem. The windmills are very fiumerous around the 
city, and of such various siee« and fiinns, and painted with 
so much taste as to add 'g:reaf1y to the singular and oma- 
tueotal feii^ures of the petvpective. Many of them are of 
very large size. The ihvm of Amsterdam is nearly that ef 
a semicircle, the straight side lying «spon <he gulf of Y. it 
is about nine miles and a hwif in circumference. On^the 
ciroalar side it is surrounn^d by a wide Cana}, and with 
rawparts and bastions feced with brick. By means of itt( 
sluices, l^e whole adjacent ^30untry c^n be lakl under water. 

Haerlem is about nine ttA\e» ftom Amsterdam. On my 
arrival at this place, 1 imttkedi;^<*Jy inquired for a gc^de, 
and was referred to a French family, who lived near the 
IDA. A boy of about thirteen offered himiBelf as my cot^ 
doctor, and a afrore agree%«ble and intelligent ekerone I have 
Hcardely ever found. I wMked into the great church, but 
had no opportunity of hearing the sound of the most cele- 
brated organ ie the world, whiich displayed its huge^^olomns 
before me. H is eonsid^r^, 1 believe, as the most exlra- 
oirdinary vsistruineiit of the kind, for the depth, and strength 
of its tone, that has ever been made. It is said that uie 
celebrated Handel once visited Haerlem, and being admit- 
ted to the iostrument, without the knowledge of the organ- 
ist, he <;oaimenced, wi^ the most surprising effect, an air 
which the other, lhe«i^h a skilful musician, had pronounced 
Ifo be atterly impracticable by one person. The organist 
came i^n during the performance, and, struck with astonrsh- 
Mient, diMlnred that if it was a human being k must be ffan- 
d^. £ager to ascertain m what manner the note had beeo 
sttatk, Which he bad deemed impossfUe, be leatned with 
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mirprise and pleasore duit H^mdel, m addition to Ae nae o( 
■II his fingers, occasionally appKed hi» nose to the ke^, 
and thoB effected more tbaa what mere hands atone conld 
ever accomplish. 

There is a good deid of majesty of appearance ahout the 
baildiDg, although the simplicity of Protestant edifices will 
necessarily fail to impress the eye with the same wonder 
that it receives from the vast and elaborate decorations of 
Catholic churches. 

I directed my guide to conduct me to the Teylerian mn- 
seum, an establishment which makes some figure in the 
history of science. As it was past the hour, I could not 
be admitted ; but unwilling to lose the opportunity, I in-- 
quired for the curator, and was referred to his house in 
another part of the town. Thither I went, and was admit- 
ted into a front room, and, after waiting a considerable 
time, an elderly man came in with the air and dress of a 
philosopher who hHd just been engaged in his laboratory. 
I was highly pleased to find, upon a mutual explanation, that 
it was Van Marum himself, a name long associated with the 
^ scientific reputation of this town. He told me that it was 
past the hour for risiting the museum ; but if I would watt 
till he changed bis dress, he would gladly take me to see 
it ; and in the mean lime invited me to amuse myself witb 
looking at a small collection of his own . A servant escorted 
me up stairs, where, to my surprise. I found an exceedingly 
neat and valuable museum. It occupies Bre or six cham* 
bers, and comprehends a fine collection of natural history, 
especially of the animal kingdom, all in excellent preserva- 
tion. In ornithology it is exceedingly valuable, paiticu- 
larly in the number, variety, and preservation of the eggs 
it contains : it is rich also in conchology. In an adjoining 
apartment, this philosopher has a laboratory, supplied with 
the mo^t useful instruments of^ physical research. The 
whole collection reflects great credit on his industry and 
taste. He keeps a book in which visiters are requested to 
insert their names. 

The ^'eylerian Museum is a building of moderate size. 
The collection consists, chiefly, of philosophical instru- 
ments, minerals, and books They are arranged in the 
nicest manner in one oval room ; the instruments in glass 
cases along the walls, and the minerals under cover on ta- 
bles placed on an eletated platform in the centre. The 
col^iion of minerals is not very extenuve, but the speci* 
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meos are inoBtly cff large size and great beauty. The 
library is enclosed in cases like tbe apparatus, opening into 
a gallery which is accessible by a flight of stairs in another 
apartment. The instruments are kept in good order. The 
large electrical machine, which, in the hands of Van Ma- 
rum, has done so much toward the advancement of electri- 
city, is also in this room. It consists, as is well known, of 
two plates, each five feet in diameter, which revolve to- 
gether against cushions. It was cased in a wooden frame, 
so that I did not see the plates They were probably, as 
. I concluded, cither broken or injured. The battery con- 
tained 650 square feet of surface. This has been, I be- 
lieve, the most powerful electrical machine ever erected. 
A magn)&t in this collection sustains a weight of 200 lbs. 
The room is lighted from the roof. A laboratory is at- 
tached to the museum, consisting of two apartments, in 
which are most of the instruments requisite to a course of 
chemical lectures. This museum is intrinsically very 
valuable, but under present circumstances, of no great 
practical utility. It was lefl by a person of the name of 
Teyler, who, without much learning, but possessinjg a taste 
£oT experimental science, was desirous o( promoting a 
relish for philosophical investigation among his fellow citi- 
zens. It is to be feared that after the death of Van Marum 
it will fall into neglect. 

I parted with this philosopher, under a mutual wish, 
that between our respective countries and cities, there 
might be a more frequent intercourse in relation to the dis- 
coveries and fruits of science. The academy of sciences 
in this town, has published several volumes of transactions. 

Haerlem is a very neat and handsome town. In an open 
area, in its centre, is a marble statue of Laurent John Kos- 
ter, who is regarded in Holland as the inventor of printing. 
The statue is of full size, and is erected in front of his own 
house. A book is also preserved, which is reported to be 
the first that ever was printed. There appears, however, 
much reason to doubt the correctness of assigning the 
honour of this great invention to the city of Haerlem. 
Nevertheless, if the invention of Koster was independent 
of that of any other person, or if it contributed essentially 
to the perfection of a process, so vastly important to man- 
kind, he better deserves the honour of a statue, than hun- 
dreds of others upon whom it has been bestowed. The 
jDxactice of placing mirrors on the outride of the houses, 



''IS very cooomon id Holland, and particulnrly in this town. 
They are fastened to the front wall, near the door, at toch 
an aogle, that the isiAge of a person approaching, or at the 
door, can foe distinctly seen by the family within. This 
singakr custom) (for I know of no* othe^ country in which it 
is practised,) is doubtless one of those precautionary mea- 
-sures against the intrusion of dirty feet, for which the Dutch 
are so famous. They have another custom equaUy singu- 
lar. A kind of cushion, of an ornamental api>earance, is 
placed on the wall outside of the door, immediately on the 
birth of a- child, and remain^ there as long.as the mother 
continues in her chamber. Both here and at Amsterdam, 
1 have noticed the frequent appearance of « wooden image 
oyer the doors or windows of shops, in the attitude df 
gaping. The effect would be ludicrous were it not so com- 
mon. As an indication of public taste, it is beneath the 
<tharacter of the country. 

The King has a pretty little palace in the environs of 
Haerlem, situated in a grove. In front of the main build- 
ing were two large sphinxes, and a cast of Laocooo. 
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Ipswich^ ist month, {Jan.) 4, 1819. 

Mr t>EAR ****, 

Having seen all that I supposed likely to afford me much 
interest at Haerlem, 1 set off at 3 p. m. for Leyden. The 
road and adjacent country cixhibiled those continued evi- 
dences of skilly industry, and neatness, which add so much 
to the pleasure of travelling in Holland. Leyden is about 
tifteeti English miles from Haerlem. The driven, in the 
hope of a bonM-tnain^ went at a rapid rate, and landed me 
at the " Golden Ly6n" about dark. Haying a letter for 
Professor Brugmans, of the university of this town, 1 called 
at his house in the evening and received his polite offer to 
facilitate the means of my seeing the University early in the 
morning. As he was engaged with company, he advised 
me to call without ceremony on the other professors, and 
agree with them upon an hour for visiting their respective 
departments. This 1 Tdund no difficulty in accomplishing. 
On introducing myself to them, and explaining my motives, 
they received me with the frankness and politeness of men 
-accustomed to the world, and fully able to appreciate th« 

Vol. n. 10 
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Views of a traarelter, who m io iiaflte to effect ^e ob)ect tif 
Ms jouFoey. The profeeson reside in priTBte hooses* in 
different parts of the town. 

30th. At half past eight, I oiet the professor of AMro- 
aomy, j(Eckama,) at his room, in the University. The col- 
lection of instroments is not so good as in many olher pla- 
ces, bat the haUs of observation are finely adapted to an 
extensive and satia&ctory view of the whole hmusphere. 
They consist of three roooM, one above another^ the np- 
p^most surmounted by a circular roof whkh turns on an 
axis. On the top of the University is a large platlbrm, 
paved with stone, from wtuch an open Tiew is obtained of 
the entire horizon. The observatory contoitts several large 
telescopes. 

Professor Sandilbrd met me at the anatomical room, and 
^eaed for my inspection, an exceedingly rich and valuable 
cabinet of preparations. Those of t^ finer membranes 
and integuments^ are from the hands of Albinos, and were 
prepared for the purpose of illustrating his great work. 
Finer specimens of anatomical skill, cannot, perhaps, any 
where be found. This cabinet also contains a number of 
preparations of compan^ive anatomy, and a great variety 
of diseases of the bones. The skulls are very numerous. 
The theatre is circular, with a table in the centre. They 
have no wax figures, except those of the brain. Under 
such distinguished professors as Albinus, and De Pauw, it 
is not surprising that this theatre should have been the re- 
sort of students, from all parts of Europe. Professor San- 
diford, is a successor worthy of those great men. His ad- 
dress is very pleasing to a stranger, and bis manners in this 
interview, were marked with the greatest urbanity. The 
professorships of natural history, (including botany, zoolo- 
^, and mineralogy,) and chemistry, are concentrated in 
Dr. Brugmans. The museum of natuj^al history, is exceed- 
ingly valuable, and very extensive, in all its departments. 
In the zoological cabinets, are two fine specimens of the 
Hippopotamus ; a large and a small one. The ornithology 
is in fine order ; every bird being placed on a neatly turn- 
ed wooden pin, which is painted white. The fish are nu- 
merous ; among them is a great number of large turtles, one 
of which is nearly eq^ual in size, to that in Scudder's muse- 
um, New- York, and is of the same species, Te^iudo Correa- 
cea. In reptiles, insects, shells, and Zoophites, this mu- 
seum also abounds. The minerals are uncommonly rich in 
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iialachiteftr aad in amber. This esEteMhre, and reif i^Sa* 
Me collection of nataral history, hns been greatly improYeA 
It profeiBor Bmgmaos* own researches m different paits sC 
Sorope. The eabtnet of natural philosophy, was shows 
me by professor Van Der Eyk, who is at the head of that 
coorse of indtruction. Neither the lectore rooas, nor the ap- 
pantos, appear ti> hare undergone suich alteration, since the 
tioie of S'GraTesaadaod Ahiscbenbrjeck, whose osefo) career 
of science, gave « distingaMMid elevation to this departODenl: 
of the Leyden tiniversity. The air pomp, oaed by the lat- 
ter, is still in good order. It was gratifying to see the name 
of PraokliD, conspkuons among the electrical apparatus, in 
the very place where the b<nil€ was discovered, which, 
uader the impolse of his genius, gave such an extension to 
this branch of knowledge. Dr. Brugmaae condveted me 
to bis laboratory, where 1 had the pleasure of seeing the 
farasces, alembics, and other iostromeots of the great Boer* 
haave, and of standing on the very spot, where he deliv- 
ered his learned instructions, to audiences assemUed from 
almost every portion of ^die civilized globe. The lecture 
rooA is not large^ but it is kept in good order. The bo- 
tanic garden is adjacent to the university. It is situated 
OB the borders of ttre RbiBe, and contains five or sia acres 
of ground, and about 6000 plants. It is under the care of 
professor Brogmans, and does orach credit to his taste. 
Afler completing oor walk through the garden, he modestly 
informed nie> that he h«d a private collection of natural hiip- 
lorj) prepared by himself, which he would willingly show 
me, if my incliwition and time would induce me to see il. 
1 gladly accepted the offer^ and he took me into his own 
boose, and introduced me into a suite of rooms, containing 
a oraseom of comparative anatomy, and natoral history, 
snperior to any thing I ever expected to see, after that of 
John Hunter, in Lofldon. In human anatomy,, the variety 
was very extensive, especially in skulls. In relation to the 
theory of Gall and Spurzheim, professor' B. expressed an 
aoiavoutable opinion. He thinks the rules they have laid 
down, are very fallacious ; though their system includes 
BMny valuable truths. A fine collection of shells, a good 
Hortus Siccus, and several Egyptian mummies, are in this 
interesting cabinet. The mummies are in excellent pre- 
Berration. On the box, or coffin of one of them, was a va- 
riety of hieroglyphics, among which, was one representa- 
&>Q, to wJiich professor B. dii:ectedmy attention, as demon>^ 
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stratiDg, in his opinion, that the ancient Egyptians belier^d 
in the immortality, or future existence of the soul; Ifi-the 
mi(HHe of the groups is the body of a dead man, stretched 
upon a table. A figure is standing by, in the image of 
death, but with the bead of a dog. This he considered as 
denoting vigiknce^ of which tbe dog's head is the emblem. 
Just o?^r the head of the man, is the figure of a butterfly, 
in the act of -ascending, the bead of which has a human form. 
This appears to be clearly emblematical of the flight of4he 
spirity as an existence- distinct from the body.. 

I' took leave of professop Bragmans, with the* highest 
opinion of his merits as aphilosopher, and of his worth as 
a roan. He holds an elevated rank in the university, and in 
the estimation of bis countrymen. - He is at the head of the 
hospital department, in the government ofthe low cou'ntries^ 
and is charged, moreover^ with the preparation of medica- 
ments for the navy. For this purpose, there is a large 
chemical establishment, at the Hague, under, his direction. 
He was so kind as to give me a letter t>f introduction to his 
agent, and to engage to meet me there hioMelf^ ^*^ew 
men possess a more^ open and intelligent countenance, or 
greater urbanity of Planners, than Brugmans ; and 1 hava 
been informed, that Dr. Qalt has pronounced his head to be 
one ofthe finest models in Europe, of perfect cniniology.^ 

As it is DOW the -period, of vacatioa, atthis university* I 
bad not an opportunity of hearints lectures. The nuoiber 
of students, i was informed, is in the whoU, about 7 or 800. 
As a medical school, it has greatly declined^ifioe the time 
of Boerhaave, when it held -the highest rank in Europe. 
All that professional ability- can do, to secure its reputation, 
appears evidently .to be exerted ; but the great number of 
riviil'institutioBe, in this* and other countries, has unavoid* 
ably deprived-it of its former pre-eminence. 

Having a . letter for Van Alphea, lAember of the States 
General of Holland^ I called iit his house, and Spent about 
half an hour ; and much regretted that my. arrangements 
for leaving Leydien, prevented me from accepting, an invi- 
tation lo 'dinner, at five o'clock. He lives very genteelly 
and is a man of extensive information, and of a philan- 
thropic turn of mind.- He is much interested in the con- 
cern, of affording proper aupport to the indigent, by the most 
unexceptionable means ; and. informed me of an agricul- 
tural colony, which has been; commenced with this vi»w. 

* This philosopher, lo jostly drstiiieuigfa«d for the extent of bis leajainfii aadilw 
aiQiftblflness of his character, is since deceased . 



R i^utijer the patroaage and da*ection of the joung priiMse 
Frederick.* A law has receotly been enacted, which teavet 
the poor entirely subject to the special control' aod maig^ 
s^ement of the town, or district^ in which they reside, with#* 
cot any interference of the general go?eroment, except 
the regulation of the rights of residence. 

Leyden is a pleasant and handsome town. The grand 
Rue is magnificent. The shops are many of them splen'^ 
diti, and cleanliness is every where observed. The town- 
house, or hotel deinlle, is a curious antiquated building, ia. 
the church of St. Peter, ape ihe monuments of Boerhaave 
and Camper. The iascriptieB-^onrthe ibroter is admisable 
for its simplicity. • . 

SUatifero Boerfatfefcvii gemxmenm, ■ 

I waUced over the spot ?rhere die dpeadfol cxfdosion 
took place, on the 12th of January, 1807. A boat laden 
with 40,000^. of gunpowder, and lying in the Rapenbui|f 
eanal, in the nsidst of the city, took fire sdievt one o'clo(£ 
p. M., and destroyed several hundred lives, and ali the 
houses within a v^ry coasiderabte-distaiice around it. The 
ruins were afterwards cleared aw^, and the space is nowr 
eoBverted into a pnbBc parade. Tlie buiidingv of the vam 
veraty of this eii^ make no gi^at figure. 

I lefi Leydea at three, and roide to the Hagae; dfstoit 
nine miiles. The Hotel: de- Vieux Doelen^ where I put up, 
is a good inn, and iFerj. pleasant^ situated.^ 'Fhe entreoee' 
to t&9 town^ on the side of Ley4en, gives one a vvrf 
fiurourable opinion of the taite of the prtneipal Dulkib cities. 
We passeckthe palace in the wood, with which is<;onneeted 
a park two miles^ in length, graced with majestic oahsi and* 
eontainiBg nomeroas deer. 

31«t. The Hague ie the principal Diitcti residence ot 
the royal famify, and. here also the States^GeMndoccasieBf 
ally hold their sessi&s. The- chamber in which tfaey sit 

* This colony is very flourishing, and bas more than realised the expectation of i^ 
feaqden. Sbii caBed Fr$dar(cki09td^ a«d if uiktoc ik» s«p«iiitm4<WM oi Genesal 
Van Bosch, vho publiahed an inteneatii^accoHirtof it, about a year after its uutituhon . 
Aneeabfy to the lastyeer's report^ dated August, 18M; the estaHiahmoot oonsista of 
seven distinct colonias^ bnt: ajl near daeb other. They w^mpv a^tet of coii^, 
which, a few years ago, was a baprcn waste, but now tenanted by a. busy and indus- 
theos popu&tion of S8Q0 peraons, eittirQly and eaekisiTel^ deruriBg.anbiUtenoe ftom 
their own labour. So striking aue the ad^antagps of this mode of supr-" — **- 



by agricultural colonies, "Sat the orphan and municipal institutioils of Holland, are 
bt»iming to. wnze on them with avidi^. M. Mxita^ons of the pBpil9<<if FeUfBberg'i; 
school of industry, at Hofwyl, has been some time in the service of tbOKColony, and 
has beeir of tiie gceatest utility, in every- important pactioular. He is of an excellent. 
ctuMMster, «cttvo aoA 6aM»rg«U«i and possessed of a knawledge of africuimr^l and 
oolonial economy, equally honourable to himself) and his zealous instracter. ^^ 

10. * 
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hat a painted ceilings, and * is ornamented with pictures of ^ 
all the WUliafM, who have been sdvereigns or stadtholders 
of Holland. My gnide conducted foe through the palace ; 
a bnilding of moderate dimensions. The furniture is' neat j 
but far less rich and costly than that of the palace at Am- 
sterdam. In many of the apartments, (which, thoi^h not 
lai^e, are very numerous,) are portraits of different mem- 
bers of the royal family; 

i took breakfast in a Ktffy^ Huts, and was supplied, inad- 
dition to excellent coffee and bread and butter, with the 
latest Paris journals. In one of them I found the last 
message of ^the President to Congress ; a document not the 
less interesting, fromits being first met with in a foreign 
land. 

The museum of paintings in this town,^ contains one of if 
the choicest collections 1 have yet seen. It is not .exten-* 
sive, the whole number of pictures being about 1-25. One 
of the largest and best, is a young bull and other cattle, by 
Potter, painted in 1646. It appears nearly as fresh as if 
new, and Ihe spirit of its execution^is admirable. An English 
nobleman offered, I was-toldy 100,000 guilders for it, but 
the Dutch, set too high a value on the early productions of 
their school, to part with them on easy- conditions. There 
are several fine pieces of* Rubens in this cabinet, particu- 
larly of two of his wives. The genius of Rembrandt and of 
Gerard Douw, is also seen here to great advantage. Indeed,' 
tiiis appeared to me to be much the most interesting collec-i 
tion of the works of Dntcl^ and Flemish painters, that I 
have any where met with. A cabinet of Chinese cnriosi^ 
ties is contained in the same building, but the directos 
being absent with the key, I could not gain admittance. 

T%e chemical laboratory for the preparation of medicine, 
destined for the use of the government, under the j^enera> 
direction of professor Brugmans, (whom I met here,) anck 
the immediate superintendence ofr—Van Mechen, gave me 
the highest satisfaction, as it regards the skill and perfect 
tion of the operations. The barks, roots, &c., used ia 
physic, are pulverized by two stone rollers in the form of 
a frustum of a cone, and moved by . a horse« The harder 
woods and barks, are finely chipped by cutters or knives,: 
which woFk like stampers, in a strong wooden box. The 
knives 4o not reach quite to the bottom of the box. Herbs* 
are chipped in the saane way. The bark, after being; - 
ground, is bolted through a cloth likei floor, and is thus obri- 
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fiiibed orVaribus degrees of fineness « The physicians of 
Holltfod, as well as those of France; appear to deal ranchr 
more in Galenicals, than is the praotice in England and 
America. Van Biechen conducted me to the building of a* 
pfailosopbical' society, called the' diligentia. It compre* 
hands 250 members, who pay three florins on admission- 
(^boot 120 cents) and nine florins annually. The building 
contains a large and yery fine lecture room, the seats of 
which are all cushioned. It has a gallery, behind which 
are the cases of philosophical apparatus. I was suqirised 
to find 80 extensive a collection. It comprehends not only 
the more common - and useful instruments of the present 
day, but also those of former time«,- for the purpose oF 
illustrating the^ history of the- physical sciences. They 
have likewise ' a collection- of minerals, and another of 
shells. Two classes or secttonsy are chosen from the^ mem^ 
hers of the society, the one on literature and the other onr 
the physical sciences* A lecture is delivered once a week, 
alternately from the two sections, which comprehend forty 
persons, about siitteea of whom, mostly physicians, con- 
stitute the section on natural and experimental science. In- 
this town, as well as at Amsterdam, there is a *' Society for 
the promotion of public-good." Its infkience is considered 
as propitious to the general welfare. 

The Hague is the most beautiful town for its size^ that I' 
have seen io Europe.- The buildings in some of its princi- 
pal streets and places are magnificent The canals and 
larger reservoirs are so disposed as- to add a charming va-' 
riety to the city, a variety which is-agreeably augmented by 
the rural effect of majestic trees. Its population is abouir 
38,000. In one quarter there are evidences of poverty 
and distress, but in general the appearance of the town \9 
Jadicative of wealth and comfort', while the attention souni-^ 
versally paid to-cleanliness, give? to the whole an air of de^ 
cency that cannot foil to delight the eye of every stranger.- 
The Hague i»«ot walled. Itis enclosed with a ditch over 
which are- several drawbridges. For a tlinner, lodging, use 
of a room witfr fire, and a cold cut before setting off, I paid 
five florins, fifteen ^ous, (two dollars thirty-five cents.) As- 
the travelling in Holland is principally by water, during the 
greater part of- the year, the land stages are less an object 
of attention than in other parts-of the continent. 

I left the Hague at three p.- m. for Rotterdam, in a two 
horse vehicle, which-serves as a s^t^e while the canals are 
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frozen. The Stance U nkie niles; «od the fare two fibriba 
one sons. My only compaBion, was a young Rotterdamer, 
who entered the coach, equipped with that never fading 
source of Dutch arausemeot, a capacious,. well hghted pipe. 
Aa he spoke French, I receired froo^ him, along with the 
smoke, a good deal of local information. Delft, on our road , 
is a well built town, of the same cleanly = character with those 
already mentioned, and it contains upward of 13,000 inha- 
bitants . In a church in this town is the tomb of Grotius, to 
whom a monument waa erected in the same building about 
twenty years ago. The family vault of the princes of 
Orans^ is likewise in the same place. I remarked in ridiog 
through this town, that the mirrors attached to the outside- 
of the houses, were uausoally numerous. A great number 
of fine country seats appeared in this day's ride. At Rot- 
terdam 1 found excellent aceommodatioes at the " Grand 
Badt Huis" (bath bouse) which has a charming situation 
en die Beompies, a wiide street which forms the border of 
the Maese. Tberiver is here, I Bh<mld tshink, at least half 
a mile wide. £nghsh was spoken by the master of the inn, 
and several of the servants. 

t^t month, Ist. 1819. At a cqffi Franfoit I bre^dasted 
on Dutch coffee. The bread and butter were placed upon 
tiie table ready spread, and covered with thin slices of 
cheese. As New- Year's day is kept with religious punctua- 
lity, I found seme difficulty in procuring admission, to tbe 
institutions of ^e city. The British consul, to whom I 
was addressed, kindly lent me his assistance, by introducing 
me to his physician. Dr. Davids, a Jew, whose son conducted 
me to a hospkal for old women, and to another for insane per- 
sons ; but no admission could be gained without an order 
from a burgomaster. At the ciiy bo^ital we were more 
snccesfiful, but it proved ta be a poor place. The men'^ 
apartments were full of smoke, and the whole house pre*^ 
sented as singular a ^ontfast with the hospiuds^ of France, > 
as the cleanliness of a Dutch viliage, does with the dirt and 
M\h of a French bourg. There is ao^ anatomical school in 
Rotterdam, or rather a pbce where lectuires are occasu^n- 
aliy delivered. A sort of museum Ls' attached to it, which 
I found to contain a considerable numbeivef odd things,, ke^t 
kk a style of slpvenliness unworthy, of^ Fiolte)d> S^eYeral 
skeletons black, with s^^oke, the heads of two mwpderj?r& 
presented iii spiritsL» md a,lai^e ^vm^Ky caJ^^qlu^ wbjich a 
shoemal^er, in a; fit ofvejiationj.had exi^9CtediJrQm^lu& owp 
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bodjr, were dmongthe collectanea of this mafleum. The 
kmfe of the shoemaker, which was the only surgical instm-' 
meat employed id this extraordinary case of lithotomy, '» 
also preserved, and along with it the story, that he actually 
secovered; 

The statue of Erasnras, erected in honour of that*grea^ 
man by the Rotterdamers, is highly creditable to their na«> 
tional feelings and to the skill of the artist, it is a c<rfo8sal 
figure in bronze, clothed in a wide flowing mantle, with a 
loi^ book in his hand; on which' be is looking. On each 
of the four sides of the pedestal, is an inscription, two o§' 
them, in Latin, and two in Dutch. Seldom, if erer, bare 
monumental honours been conferred upon a man more de^ 
serving of the grateful and agreeable recolleetioM of his 
country and posterity, than in tins insbince. The simplicity 
and purity of his life, the depth of bis learning, the sound- 
ness of his faith, and above all, the zeal and ability with 
which he laboured to establish the mild and pacific princi^ 
pies of Christian love and forbearance between /nations, as 
well as individuals, place him among the benefactors of man<* 
kind. This fine statue is iua most inappropriate situation 
— at the.head of a quay, along side of a wide canal, and in 
one of tbe busiest, dirtiest commercial resoi^ts of the city. 
Were it the statue of Van Trorop, or De Ruyter, its situai 
tton would not be amiss. 

I had an introduction from Professor* Bn^i;mans to Dr. 
Mog^e Poust a physician of Rotterdam, and found it an ef>- 
fectua^ excitement to his civility and kindness. He went 
with me to the rooms of the Batavian society, — a philso- 
phical institution which has long been establtshednn this city. 
It contains a large and excellent- collection of apparatus. , 
They have a Dollond^s telescope of nine feet focusv^ One 
room is appropriated to models, chiefly illu«trative^ of the 
steam engine, wind-milU and hydraulir. machinery-. These 
models are* merely made^ for illustration, and are kept in 
tolerably good order. The library of the soeiety is valuable, 
and the building contains a nauKber of rooms appropriated to 
different objects. Such an. institotiou is certainly honour- 
able to this commercial city ; but at present the society 
is very inert ;- indeed; if my information was correct? it is 
almost extinct with respect to the main objects of its focm- 
ation, the cultivation of science and the arts ; meetings 
seldom take place, and nothing is done in. the way of in- 
struction v * 
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The tiwpt are aTI shot to-day, and the atreet» are filled 
wtib inllnbitaBts of botb seaee, goitig to and returning from* 
tfceir respeeliTe placet of worship. They are generally 
well dremed. The yonng fenales all wear caps, and, except 
among the modem fashionables, they pass through the 
streets without any other cohering to their heads. The men 
wear large hats, but the tnangular form is not so comaaoD 
|»re ae in AnasterdanK I have been forcibly struck with 
^e healthy and fine appearance of the people, as they pass 
through the streets in their new-year's ^rb The women 
are certainly handsome. In clearness of complexion, they 
are excelled by so nation, excepting perhaps the Irish ;, and 
t» thoae who are not prejudiced in' i^reur el the (arecian 
form, the contour of a Dutch hidy'e foce i» by no uieana 
destitute of the linea of beauty. 

The Dotchand^ermnn senrants, so eoromon In America, 
cofoiwey no adequate impression of the genuine features of 
the upper classes in HeUand. 

The canals which pass through Rotterdam, atre uniyersalljr 
large. Merchant ships, of the first rate, pass throng 
them, iato the heart of the city. The borders of many 
of them are very emmnenital, having on one or both sides, 
e wide street, faced with spacious and well built bouses, In^ 
front of which ia abroad pavement, lined with trees. Bat 
in its general appearance, Rotterdam, is very inferior to 
either of the Dutch towns alroady noticed* h is irregularly 
huik, and mnch lesH cleanly thun Leyden, or the Hague. 
The silversmiths expeee their wares in ^ass cases erected 
on Mocks in front of their houses. The constant use of 
tobacco, prodocei a. vast deal of petty trade in that article, 
and no shop sign iS'ffiore freqtiently presented to the eye, 
than TeMb de Asop, ^ tobacco to be sold.** 

There are many mere English residents in Rotterdam, 
than in any other Dutch town. The trade between the 
two CQuntriee, is more direct firom this city, it is less inter- 
rupted by ice» and ships of the -largest burden come directly 
to the port. Much of the goads dostined fiH* Amf>lerdam, 
are brought here from England, and transmitted by the 
canals. 

Several wealthy individuals possess collections of paint- 
ings, but I did not take- time to solicit admission to any of 
them. 

I would gladly have proceeded to Ifelvoet Sluys by water, 
but the frozen state of the canals,, and the vast qpanti^ oil 
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io^vg ice in the lirer, refidered mdk m oMireyaiioe im- 
possible. 

Taking kvre of the Britiflh consql, to whose frteodBbip 
i am in&bted for many civilities, and eipaciaUy for two 
letters to the agents of the packets, I engaged a cabriolet, 
to coarej me to Maas Slays, a town on the river Maese» 
twelve jniles below Rotterdam. Tbe dykes of the river, I 
'Was ioibrmed were not to be trusited, at this season of the 
year, and it was tlierefore necessary to go round, by way 
of Delft. Tbe horses, in this ceantry as far as I have seen 
them, are excellent. They are mostly bJaok^ large, and 
well kept. The slowness of their gait, in the public rehi- 
cies has been a common complaint with travellers ; bat my 
own experience by no means confirms the faolt. I have 
foopd DO difficulty in exciting the ^rivers to a rapid gait, and 
they have been quite as modest in their views ef mnitiie* 
ration as their neighbours. The turnpike gates, or rather 
bars, are very nomeroos en the public roads ; a ctrciunr 
stance which increases the expense of traveUing. Maae 
Siays, is a town of 6 or' 8000 inhabitants. At the inn of 
this place, where i lodged, I was subjected to an em- 
iharrassment, that 4 bad not before experienced. Not an 
individaal was there in the house, that could apeak either 
English or French, and 1 knew nothing of tbe Dotob, ex- 
<;epting a very few words, which had forced themselves 
^poD my notice, since entering Holland. I was the cmly 
guest ia the house, the evening was cold, and the kitcheo 
Sre, around which the household was gathered, afforded 
^be most agreeable quarters. The fa^y consisted of a 
husband, wife, a daughter fully grown, and four or five 
younger children, all in fine health, and of very decent ap> 
pearance. The incitements to conversaEtion, under those 
'Circumstances were numerous. A mutual disposition was 
felt, to receive and communicate information. To know 
something of their guest, his country, and the cotmrse he 
was travelling, was natural to my host, as well as to the 
gade/rauw, who, though very meekly intent upon her do- 
mestic concerna, showed, by the occasional turn of her eye, 
that she was descended from tbe wife of Adam. On my 
part, the wish to inquire into some particulars of the good 
loan^s family, and house, and to give some directietas 
for supper, &jC. was at least equaUy puQgei^« The strug^^e 
to give birth to <^iir thot^hts, doxiajg the evening, was quite 
4touaii^. Scraps ef sent^ncas^ pat&b&d legether from the 
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French, Dutch, and English, and aided by the less equivo- 
cal, and more expressive language of signs, enabled us to 
interchange ideas on a variety of subjects, more immedi- 
ately interesting to both. The frauw prepared a good 
supper, and, for reasons I did not understand, her husband 
very civilly joined me in partaking of it. He sat down to 
Ibe table with his hat on ; took it off to say grace, both be- 
fore and afi^ the meal, but continued it on his head during 
the repast. The children were employed eitherwith light 
work, or their lessons. Before they retired to bed, one of 
ithe younger ones, a girl of about twelve, repeated audibly 
a prayer, therest observing a perfect silence . The mother 
appeared anxious to accommodate me with a soft and weH 
warmed bed, and indeed hospitality was evideptly combined 
with the usual calculations of the publican, in their atten- 
tions to my comfort. 

The large and fertile island of Rosenberg, situated in the 
Maese, immediately opposite the town, formed part of the 
Toute to Helvoet Slays. The ferry, on each side, was 
f>a6sed without difficttlty, though there was much ice ftoat- 
ing in the river. 1 was taken across the island by a boy, 
4n an open chair or gig. Brille is a neat, fortified town^ 
•about a quarter of a mile from the river, on the n<!>rth side. 
Xl^anals pass throngh the streets, many of which are lined 
>^vith trees. At the Boar's Head inn, 1 stopped to breakfast, 
«ind was obliged to hire a post chaise, to convey me to Hel- 
voet, for which I was charged three guilders, twelve sous, 
(though the distance is only uve miles. Several passen- 
jgers from Amsterdam, te England, had just preceded me. 
£rille is the birth-place of Admiral Van Tromp. The iu^ 
•habitants subsist very much by their fisheries. 

Arrived at Helvoet, at half past 11, a. m. I found that the 
itide was averse to our departure, and as there was no wind 
to oppose it, we were obliged to wait till morning. Hel- 
voet is a small town, and contains nothing particularly in- 
teresting. 

An introduction to the agent of the packets^, from the 
^consul at Rotterdam, made me acquainted with an agreeable 
English family, with whom I spent part of the evening. 
They are the only English people in the place. Two of 
their children are at school in England, and it is only from 
motives of interest ihat they consent to remain here, as the 
•society of the town is by no means to their taste ; and they 
do not £nd in the Dutch character, many of those qu»U- 
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ties which are calcalated to soften the absence of their na* 
tive homebred attractions. In some late English papers, 
which the agent lent me^ he directed my attention to an 
extract from travels in the . United States, by Fearon. It 
was descriptive of a Methodist meeting in the Ebenezer 
charch at Philadelphia. Shooting, clapping of hands, jump- 
ing, &c., were stated as parts of the proceeding in that 
place of worships On, being appealed to,' relative to the 
probable troth of this statement, I was pbttged to confess 
that 1 bad witnessed transactions in several parts of the 
4Jnited States, equally extravagant, and foreign from the 
solemnities of rational and pions worship. This, however, 
is by no means to be considered as the general practice of 
this namerous and respectable sect. On the contrary, it is 
only the occasional aberration of an inferior party or divi- 
sion of the Methodists, aind is condemned, i l>elieve, by the 
great body of them. 

The mistress of the hotel, (Hobson*s,) a ^pretty Dutch 
woman, spoke English with surprising correctness, and in* 
formed me that she preferred it to her native tongue. 

Sd. We were called up at six to pay our bills, and take 
oar stations in the packet. We were given to understand 
4bat .every passenger who lodged at the hotel, in addition 
•to the charges for his accommodations in the house, itiost 
pay for a bottle of gin, an article deemed by the Dutch, an 
essential part of the provision for a sea voyage. Every 
-one, indeed, was at liberty to leave his bottle t^hind, {pro- 
vided it was paid for ; but not knowing what exposure we 
might meet with in the passage, the gin was ordered on 
board. This is, however, a reprehensible custom; for 
there are few instances in which much of the liquor wiU 
be wanted, and very few of the passengers will wish to take 
it from the vessel. It then becomes the property of the 
sailors, and must tend to increase their toa frequent habits 
of intemperance. It would be easy for the captain to provide 
as much spirituous liquor as would be requisite for any 
emergency. 

In crossing the canal on our way to 4he -packet, we vrer^ 
stopped by tbe gate ; and because 4t was a few minutes 
before tho. regular time of opening them, we were obliged 
to. pay twelve stivers each, for the privilege of passing 
through. These petty exactions appear to be thoroughly 
undentood, and faithfully practised, throughout this moo^ 
getting nation. 1 do not believe that the Dutch are a dis- 
VOL. II. 11 
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Iitiitit people, imt they are ingenoos ia discovemg Oie 
Meant of Itrymg eoDtitliutieiis upoQ the parses of. stnm- 
jert aad trarelter^^ hy Ugml, an# of coarse by konett^ de» 
aaodfl. The packet frei^ied anchor about 8 a. m. b^t4he 
eir #«s«e calm wt OMide bat little progress fer some time, 
or the danferooii oa^igatioil.of this coast we were con* 
▼faced, aot merely by conrau>rf report, bat by the evidence 
of voar eyes. A sh^ had struck the satids off the ead of 
Ooree, wptd lay io a canditioB which would probably ooca* 
sioQ her total loss. 1'his had occurred, as the CRptaia 
iaibrmed tts« daring the preceding day or night. The packet 
IB which we egibarked, the sloop Earl of Leicester, was 
•of ebout seresty-five toss, m^ adapted almo^f exclusively to 
paaseogers. The accommodations were as good as so small 
a Teasel woald well admit of. The captain, as one of his 
fifitaanic majesty 's officen, wore a royal badge ia the lace 
and form of his coat. He informed me that he had beea 
thirty years engaged in the «erv4oe of the packets between 
Engtefid and HoUand ; and his brows and weather-beaten 
physiogDomy, and the rigidity of his facial muscles, appear- 
Jad to CfMifirm the truth of his statement. His manners were 
GOfirteoas toward bis passengen, and his crew was eri- 
deafly ia excellent order. Toward noon the wind blew a 
stiff breeze, tossing our light vehicle with such rapid and 
irregular motion as Io induce most of the passengers; iocla- 
ding myself, to seek relief iti our bi^s. In our cabta 
company was a respectable and agreeable English lady, oa 
lier retara to London, from a visit to a married daughter 
who had settled at Leipsic. She had performed the great* 
er part of the journey alone, in the severity of winter, atid 
aaaoqasdated with the laogaage of any of the countries she 
had beea obliged to pass through. She described to me, 
wkh great feeling and animation, the hardships she had ex- 
lienenoed Stom the difficulty of makii^ herself understood, 
the excessive reoghaess and coarseness of the travelling 
accommodations in GeMoany, end more particularly, from 
ibe absence of those ideas of delicacy and intiauite know- 
ledge of the wants of4ravellers, at the common inns of that 
ooantry, which pxe •evar considered as part of the quali- 
fications of aa Ga^sh laadlord, and of all those that consti- 
tale his household. In paying for her fare she was obliged 
to advance whatever was deosanded, atMl receive her diange 
whibout remonstrance, because she aadearaCood neftheri&e 
kuBfoage nor the coin. She adverted patheticaHy to ihe 



fern that oocanoinfly iktinoit ov«r«rh«lfned ber, at tli«^ 
Chci]|^ of being arrested by iHoeft at some of the cabarHi 
sbe was obitged to stop at, #hen scarcel^r an idea cook) be * 
eaicbanged with those wbo'sbould aonroaiid ber. I had" 
occaaioD, in thtli tnstaiicevt^, adoHre the kidefeadeace of 
BKod and Aothre forttinde; which conld induce a feoiaie« 
past the meridiim of kfe, and of reined habits, to eocovnter 
such a vartoos and extended journey, especially attbit sea- 
son of <be year. Her aoxiety to rejoin her family, and tte 
eipeetatioa of being accompanied, at least into Holland, by 
a person with whom she left Leipeic, as a respectaWe i 



panimi de n^yaee^ifefe the motives which n^ed her tO' 
encduoter it. Her escort leA ber abruptly on acoooot «f 
an nnexpected t\m) iv'bis eoaimarciMl affairs. 

41b. At halfpastfodnA.it. the packet anchored in the pQ«d 
of Harwidi ; and we were called np to go on ahore. I'h^ 
distance irom HelFoet> Sluya, ta estimated at ninety miles. 
Onr paasa^, of cour^, has beetv very faFonrahlev The 
weather began to reliftx of its seiperity s^er I left Ainster- 
dam, and had become mild and agreeable. 

We knocked at tlva door of Uie^T%rM Cups inn at Har^^ 
wich, and were admitted by a servant, who soon kiitdlied a 
fire, and displayed to'us the oomibrts of a large and well- 
fornished room. Tbongb dayUgbt had not yet appeared, 
the landlord, a man of corpulent and true John BnU appear*- 
ance, soon joined us^Hwd inletesled- himself* with thip great- 
est ciyility, in our welfare. Once more returned^ after an" 
absence of five months, to a land ol* carpeta, oftbe Epgiisb 
tODgue,. and what, to a stranger, is m;ore than all, to-Hin^ 
and generous friends, I could easily pisrsuade myself that I 
was on the verge of AofTie. Qn the continent every thing 
was fore^n. Here, though there is enough of novelty to 
enUven ihe travelleri th^ country and its manijiers ppfis^si^ 
the ii^estimable advantage of familiarity apd social ease.- 
After partaking, with my fellow -passengers, of an Snglkh 
breakfast, and obtaining a clearance of my baggage at the 
Custom House, where I was treated with much civility^ J 
crossed the wide ferry of the river Stour. and hired an opep 
gig, the only vehicle to he obtaiped, to convey me to Ips- 
wich, distant about ten miles. A- qmre favourable momiug 
for a return to English^cenery, 1 could scarcely have &un4 
dunng the whole winter. The atmosphere was clear and 
mild, and the fields and hedges were clothed in the almost 
uadiniiniabed verdure ofa^luxudantvaatitrnD. No trace9^f- 
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winter were visible, except a little white frost, which soon 
yielded to the softened temperature of day. This part of 
the county of Suffolk appeared to be in high cultivation. 
The meanderings of the Orwell were on my right, which 
stream I crossed on entering Ipswich. This is the princi- 
pal county town of Suffolk. It is a mile in length, built o§ 
brick, and contains several pleasant streets and places. 
' 4 should probably incur the imputation of inordinate self- 
complacency, were I to.speak in such terms as my feielings 
would dictate, of the warmth of kiinlness which was shown 
me on my arrival here, by a circle of friends, with whom I 
had become well acquainted in London. At the house oi, 
one of^tbem* R. D* A ■ ■ , I enjoyed a home dtiring three 
days, in all the comforts which- simple elegance, andaffec^ 
tionate hospitality couk)- bestow. There was an anticipa- 
tion of the wishes natuf »l to a stranger, and a cordiality in 
the manner of conferring civilities, which were as indicative 
of taste and feeling, as they were certain of enkindliag tbo. 
i^ost delightful sensibilities. 



LETTER XXVt. 

London, l$t month, {Jan.) 13, 181^^ 
Jllr DEAR ****i , 

Among the calls which I mad^ under the guidance of a< 
friend^ on the day of my arrival at Ipswich, was one at the 
frouse of Priscilla Wakefield, whose very judicious publica- 
tions in the higher walks of education, have rendered ber 
name familiar wherever the English language is rightly culti- 
vated. She is a member of the society of Friends, and id 
now in advanced life, and in very iqfirm health. Our con- 
versation, though short, was lively and agreeable, from the 
interest which she still feels and expresses, in the progress ^ 
of useful knowledge and 'Virtuous principles. 

The population of Ipswich is about 15,000. It was a 
town of considerable importance, as early as the period of 
the Danish and Saxon invasion. Oardmal Wolsey was bom 
in this town* and from a desire to bestow some marks of 
regard uppn.the place of his nativity^ he resolved to buil4 
and endpw a coHeg<e and grammar school, to serve as a ou^r 
sery for his great college at Oxford. But he had scarcely 
completed the foundation, before his disgrace put a sudden 
stop to ali his sch^m^s. of? farther aggrandizement^ an^i 



iiQt)»K^ i^>w remaiDfl of (hia fouod^tioo, e|:cept a gs^tej^iqf:. 
This structure ia of brick, worked into nichefl, wreaihed 
piQDacki, chimuies, flowers, kc. accordiog to the fashion' 
of the times. The only stoae in it is a square tablet on 
which »re eflgrav/ed the armrof H^ary VIII. 

The prisQQ Id this town is built oo the plan of Howard, 
which appears to be exceedtogly- well su^pted, to an .^isy 
and efficient oversight of the prisoners; by the inspector. 
It is in the fdi^ of a croefs, in the centre of which is a cir- 
cular .4*0001 commanding a view of each wing, and oontai/iing 
the' chapel for worship. This prison is Ice^t in a sup^ior 
stfle of clej^nHness and prd6r. There were fifly-eigbt pri- 
sonersvwho, daring the day, work in large rooms or in tbe* 
yards., but at night they are locked in cells. The women 
are kept ^iMinct from the. men. From the top of the build'* 
ing we had a fine view of the town. It contains no less 
tbiin twelve parish churches, and ten meeting houses j ap 
extraordinary number for the population. It is lighted with 
coal gas, under the direction of a company organized for 
that purpose. The manufilctory of the gas pleased me more 
than any I had seen ;.as it appeared to iuroiah a, greater 
quantity of light from a given w'eight of coal, and to be 
omnaged with greater economy of expenae and labour, than 
any .which has fallen within my notice. Education is an- 
object of general concern in Ipswich. Lancasterian schools ~ 
are estabhsbed ; and I have been particularly .gratj6ed, u^ 
a visit to a fem.ale school of more than a hundred pupil^^ 
taken from the labouring classes, and taught under f^e gra? 
toitous support and direction of a single benevolent indi- 
vidual, the brother of my worthy host. It is inanaged with 
great spirit, and \rith the happiest effects, as it rqg^d^i the 
literary and moral advancement of the scholiirs. 

The government taxes in this town and neigbbourhood, 
are considered as a heavy and almost intolerable burden. 
In an adjacent parish they amount, ias 1 was credibly in- 
formed, to twenty -nine shillings in the pound, on the r9tes 
of the a^essor ! The assessments, however, are acknow- 
ledged to be low. But to judge of the actual condition of 
the p^^ople, frx)m what yve hear of their enOrmous-^a^es, 
and the multitude of paupers XK^i are supported by public 
bounty, one would fprma very difierent estimate, from that 
i^iicb wou^^ natqr9,Uy be drawn fro^, an observance of the 
CQuptrjr, the villages and towns, Jjjie feigh cultivation, geo^' 
Ca!l^a||^e93y|f^i^ i9P9)pfraUye fj^ee^nm from n^endicity and 
1 1 * 
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odier exterioreifcibitioiif of poverty and distress. In all Iktie - 
particuhrs, appearancetf since I have crossed the chann^, 
are wonderfolly in favonr of British industry and comfort; 
compared with many, very many places in France, Switzer- 
land, Italy, and Belgium, where poor taxes are unknown. 
I cannot therefore, but think that there is a sort of counter- 
acting and redeeming principle in the spirit lof British taxa- 
tion, which tends greatly to alleviate the pressure it pro- 
duces. When-taxes become so general, and to object of snch 
universal interest, as tfa^y are here, they most enter intiv- 
every man's calcful&tion, and effect his decisions in all the 
concerns of domestic economy, of trade, commerce, and 
business of every description. The price of every thing 
will, of course, be regulated by the taxes. If a house is to 
be rented, or a horse purchased, the taxes wil^ be pre- 
vidusly considered, and the price offered most be proper' 
tionately reduced. The amount paid into the public trea- 
sury remains not there an inert mass of wealth ; but is 
distribiQted,^ incessantly, through the innumerable arteries 
of the great body of the nation, repairing, as in the animal 
constitution, the waste occasioned by its transmission, and 
dius contributing to the vigour and health' of the political 
system. I do not mean to imply that there are not clear 
evidences of an inordinate excitement, — of morbid action; 
in this regimen of taxation ; and that it is not arriving, by 
rapid advances, to its maximum of political aggravation? 
But its effects seem to me but little obvious in the general 
aspect of lhe|iation, and it is only by inquiring into details; 
that one can become convinced o( its diistressftil operation: 
Whether it is an evil that can be fully remedied, without 
introdacing others quite as injtkrious to the national pros-' 
perity, is a question, that I cannot pretend to decide. Itisr 
possible too, perhaps,^ that those external appearances of 
prosperity may be fallacious. It may not be philosopbicaT 
to judge of a nation's happiness in the aggregate, by its* 
greea fields, its excellent roads, good fences, cleanly and* 
decent Jiamlets, fliS^risfaing villages and cities, intelligent 
population, the number^f its wise and liberal institutions, 
and th^ comparative absence of mendicity and - wretched-' 
ness. There maybe lurking iii the midst of alllhis, a vast 
deal of uneasiness^ discontent, hardship and 8uff<^ng. Btft 
so far as those external marks of national welfare, are ad-' 
missiblcL criteria of national happiness, no unprejudiced'^ 
personi who returns to England, after traveUisg over-tfae:.- 
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aoolSiieQt, will be likely, I thiok, to infer, that British taxa- 
tiNm is the worst thiog id the worM. 

Oa the 5th I made an excursion with several friends to 
Woodbridge, to attend a monthly meeting of the society. 
The congregation was small, bat composed of persons, 
ifhose dress and appearance indlbated, very generally, a 
reapectaUe rank in 4ife. The morning was foggy and cold, 
and after a ride of' eleven miles, to sit several hoars in a 
hoase without fire; was, as it appeared to me«^ destitntion of 
comfort not called for-by the nature of the service, to which 
the boildiog is dedicated.' It surpasses even the self-denial 
of the Dutch, whose pUces of worship'are supplied with 
earthen cups and charcoal for the benefit of those that 
choose- to use them. The time has been when a stove of 
fire-place, in a religious meeting* was unknown in England i 
and any proposition to introduce such a- luxury, would 
hare been rejected as unworthy of the d^ity of the oc- 
casion, and' derogatory of the service. But this notion of 
abstemiousness seems now to be yielding to the opinion; 
that the solemnity of reltgious exercise is not essentially 
connected with bodily penance, and accordingly, it is said to 
be no unusual thing to see a handsome stove and a good fire, 
in houses appropriated to worship. In America this atten- 
tion to bodily comfort, is, in the winter season almost 
nniversal. ^ Woodbridge is a: brick town, of 3000 inhabit 
tants, but inferior to Ipswich in pleasantness. . On our re- 
turn, we spent the evening at Goldrood, the seat of a friend, 
in the vicinity of the latter town. In the enjoyment of 
independence, and with a fkmily of eleven children, all iff 
blooming health — I bad an opportunity of witnessing, in 
this instance, an interesting example of the excellence of 
domestic order. 

7th. Accompanied by my hostess and her sister, boilf 
the daughters of my venerable friend, 1>. ofH m Lodge, 
near London, I left' Ipswich for Bury St. Edmunds. W-^ 
stopped at Needham, a town containing an unusual number 
of low thatched houses. 

In the neatly improved grounds of a iriend, at whose* 
house we dined, I was much amused, in endeavouring to* 
make my way ta the centre of a labyrinth, the different* 
convolotions of which are formed of hedges trimmed about' 
breast high". In the centre was a tree, which it is the« 
object of the novice to- attain. The concentric paths oP. 
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the labyrintii so merge into each otheri as to render the 
effort not a little puzzling and entertaining. 

8th Knowing that Thomas Clarkson, the well known 
phitanthropist, waa on a visit at Bary St. Edmonds, my 
companions, who were in the number of bis intimate 
friends^ called upop him, as we entered the town last even- 
log, and had the satisfaction to engage him to take breakfast 
with us this morning at- the Angel Inn. He came at the 
appointed time ; and, by a demeanour, gentle and affable, 
rendered himself at once an sigreeable and interesting com- 
paniop. His person is abo^e the middle size. His coun- 
tenance indicates the impression of care and »bfttrsctioii — 
derived, withoOt doubt, from his long and intense applica- 
tion to the great caus€ whic^i has occupied so much of his 
life, and which, in conienction with Wilberforcc and others, 
he had the happiness to bring to a t^^mphant issue. He 
entered warmly into conversation on the coodition of sla- 
i^ry in America, and expressed an earnest solicitude to 
witness some more determinate efforts by the friends to 
bumaoity, to alleviate the condition of the slaves, to pre- 
pfire them gradually for freedom, and at the same time to 
allqy the fe^rs of those, who anticipate, from their eman- 
cipatiofi,. nothing but distress and dagger. The plan qf th^- 
American colonization sodety« does not appear to meet his 
views of extensive utility. Could a colony be estahlished 
in some safe place nearer home, to which trapsportation 
would be more easy, and where the colonization aocietj, ox 
the government, could readily direct its superintendiog care 
and patronage, there would, he thinks, be a m\ich greater 
j^obabilily, of its hecoming effectually instrumental in 
promoting the welfare and. happiness, both of the btack and 
white population of the United States. The severe re- 
straints laid by some of the southern states upon the educa- 
lion of slaves, are very repugnant to his views, both of 
humanity and of sound policy. The mind of this dis^tin- 
guished man still glows with zeal for the happiness of this 
oppressed people, and with an earnest solicitude for .their 
liberation from the galling yoke of slavery. But haying 
secured the main^bject to which the prime of bis life was 
so intently and religiously devoted, — the recognition oif the 
absolute injustice of the African slave trade, and its ^ptire 
prohibition by the British Parliament, he has now quietly 
established himself on a farm in the county of SufiMk, and 
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iSves an agricultural life ; still attentive, however, to watch the 
progre8e:of African emaDcipation, and to embrace every suita- 
ble occasion ofurging its claimsuponthe humanity of nations.* 
Ailer an interesting conversation with this good man, he 
' coDducted oae of my female companions and myself, with 
the sprightltness of a youthful cicerone, to several curious re-- 
mains of antiquity, in the town of Bury. The principaF 
ure a gateway, and the remains of a large abbey. The gate- 
house is nearly entire, and is justly regarded « a masterpiece 
of Gothic architecture. It was built in the reign of Kich- 
ard II. and of course, it is at least 400 years old. The in- 
side is adorned with the arms of Holland; duke of Exeter, 
and of Edward the Confessor, who was one of Richard*^ 
iavourites. The abbey was once a most ilhistrious structure. 
It was founded by Sigibert, king of East Aiiglia ; but wa» 
.destroyed, and afterwards rebuilt, by Canute the Greati. 
The monks of this abbey, during the reign of Cdtholic su- 
perstition, acquired great influence and wealth ; but bein|^. 
continually engaged' iti quarrels with the town's people, the 
abbey was dissolved by HieRry VII t. and its revenues added 
to his treasury. It is now a heap of shapeless ruins, coat 
ftisting of small stones and mortar. 

The prison of this town, is a pattern of judicious ar^ 
rangement, and*good*^manag6ment.' The buildings are sii^ 
in number, all detached from each other, except that the 
chapel, in the central building, is connected by bridges with- 
the five circumjacent editices. The plan is, I believe, con* 
sidered as an improvement on that of Howard. The keeper 
of this prisxK), appeared to- me to be a man of extraordinary 
qualifications ;- his regulations being all' admirably adapted 
to secure the confidence and respect of the prisoners. The 
number of'them was 1 1 2, of whom 1 2 were females. Ai>out 
five in 100 return tO'the prison by recommitment, for of- 
fences after being discharged. They are employed at dif- 
/erent kinds.of labour. Many of the men, Tremarked; were 
engaged in grinding com, by means of a very large wheel, 
with a broad circumference, inside of which several ofthe 
men were moving, so as to give motion to the wheel, and 
tjiese were aided by others on the outside, f They receive 

* Since die period of my visit several publications have issued from the pen of thii 
SutaX apostle of African emancipation, taafked:with the vigom,midr0Mlttta humanity 
of his earlier productions. 

t This was the first tread-wheel erected in England, aa a means of employment and 
reformation of prisoners. Its rapid adoption in the prisonsof the kin|dom, and its be • 
neficial effecta. both there apd in the New-York penitentiary, where it has bera some 
time in oraration, are honourable testimonials of. th? Judgment and ingenuity of the u . 
vmotf W.' Cubitt, of Ipswich. 
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•m fifth of tfifor earaiogs weeklj, and one fifUi oa their 
jepaiture. No spirituous or fermeotMi liquors are allowed 
tliem« except, occa»iooa%r a little beer to those who labour 
diMgentfy. They receive one and a half pounds of bread 
per dnj^ and meat once a week only. The space between 
the bnildingi, and the outer wall, is cnltivated as a gafden,. 
and the whole interior arrangeneat is creditable to the taste' 
and judgment of the directors and keeper. A jplan of this 
prison was sheirn us, which had been prepared iar the Em- 
peror Alexander. 

T« Clarkson, having obligingly inmished me with letters 
fbr Cambridge* 1 leA Bunr early in the afternoon, with one 
efiny female conpaaions mm ipswich,whom I had tbeplea* 
supe of escertif^; to boadon, whither she was returning horn 
a visit to her sister. The road from Bury to Cambridge, 
ip uninteresting, from* the great extent of dreary waste. It 
leads thmngb Nesnnariiet, so notorious in 4be annals of' 
jockey isaiv raeiiig and f aoEibliiif^ This town consists of one 
street» end, as might he expiected, it abounds in ians. It is- 
snmundedby A large plain The house built by Charles II. 
in which be resided daring the seasea o£iVolic, is still shown. 

We reached Cambridge at six. aod oliiUMCed, at the Hoop^ 
torn, epesfes^Ue quarters, with the important addition, so^ 
oraditoble to the iiws of this country, of gopd attendance. 
The entrance to Cambridge is not impo s i ng, nor does iftr 
feaeral i^earance bear any comparison with Oxford, ia the 
xen«rahle li^bness ef its edifices, combined with the i^idth 
sad beaaty of itf Greets. 

JHy letters of introduction weiN& to two of the tutors, 
holb of vJiem were fellows ; one of St Peters, and the 
oArer of Jesus Collage. The latter is the Registmry pf 
tbe ii|ni?eafji^. As it w^ ikirk before we were settled in 
our quartzes a^ the inn, and wiahing to avail myself, as fully 
as pessiMe, of the shoct stay I should make, I sent my let- 
ters by a servant'Of the inn, to the persons to whom they 
wave addreesed. He returned with information ths^ one of 
ibenn would caU 4i{kan us in the course of the evening, and 
aiHOte or message from the other, assured us that he would 
eall in the mprniog. The former, S. Tilbrook, a clerical 
gentleman, soon^came^ and by the most easy and affable de- 
portHient,^ened the way for an immediate friendly acquain- 
tance. W« were thus assuned, in the most obliging manner, 
of their readiness to procure for us every practicable faci?- 
Uty in visiting the colleges*. 
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'^Sth. The regwttary, W. Hostler, caHed at h^|)«teii, 
and conducted us to St. Jolm's and Trinity colleges, and 
through the omatnented groonds, sdeng the margin of the 
<:ain. We iband him as open and affable as his friend had 
been, the preceding evening. 

Trinity college makes a noble appearance, and it is the most 
magnificent member of the nnirersity, and its buildings en- 
close two spacious quadrangular courts, the largest ofwhich is 
neariy a quarter of a mile in circuit. Its entrance is through 
a tower gateway, which is eurmounted with a statue of 
Henry VIII. the founder of this college. In passing through 
the kitchen, the fast «itent of the fire|rface, and the size 
of the roasting jack, excited our astonishment ; showing 
conclusively, that the learned members of this university, 
prefer roast to boiled. The walks along the river, and 
through the grounds, are beautiful even in winter ; but less 
various and attractive than those of Oxford. The trees are 
planted so as to form agreeable vistas, opening to the prin- 
cipal buildings. Many of them are chesnut and linden, of 
great size, and towering height. The Cam is a trifling 
-stream,— not larger than a common canal. 

Oar agreeable guide next conducted us to the Fitz Wil« 
Hams museum, where we were introduced to Professor 
Cumonng, who holds the department of chemistry in the 
university. This museum is a recent and important acqui- 
sition. It is a bequest to the university, by Viscount Fitz 
Williams, who died in 1816, leaving to his'^alma mater his 
splendid collection of books, paintings, drawings, engravings^ 
Jkc. together with £^00,000 in South sea annuities, for the 
erection of a mosetim for thmr reception. The building is 
not yet commenced, but the museum is temporarily accom- 
modated in a place obtained for that purpose. Among the 
paintings are some valuable productions llrom the pencils of 
Hubens, Rembrandt, and Titian, and two from Gerard 
Douw. The {library contains a. fine selection of important 
workai. 

Professor Gumming conducted me to his lecture room and 
laboratory, and showed me h^ apparatus, which appeared 
to be extensive and interestin)^. In the same building Dr. 
£. D. Clarke, the celebrated traveller, who is professor of 
mineralogy in this university, has his collection, and delivers 
his lectures. Being informed ^of our intended visit at the 
laboratory, he agreed to meet us, though suffering from a re- 
cent .indispofdtioo. iiaving previously ordered a fire in his 
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lectiure room, be joined us at theuppointed tuiie« and eAi» 
bited to our particular notice all that, was most interestiDg 
in his curious and valuable cabinet of minerals ; and also 
bis mode of experimenting With the compound blow-pipe, 
the results of which have gained for him a considerable 
share of popular, scientific reputation. He was anxious to 
clear himself from the imputation of unfairness in neglecting 
to attribute the original invention of this instrument to its 
rightful claimant Professor H^re of Pliladelpbia ; and took 
pains to convince me that he had never deviated from can- 
dour and justice in what he bad , published respecting it 
My impression is, that he has not been fully aware of Pro* 
fessor Harems claims, nor of the results that have been ob- 
tained in America. Dr. Clarke's style of conversation and 
action is unusually vivid and energetic. He appears to be 
'by nature an enthusiast ; but the ardour of his fancy is 
tempered by learning, extensive knowledge, and the love 
of order. At his own house, whither he kindly pressed us 
■to accompany him, he showed us a variety of curious things, 
arranged and preserved in the greatest neatness. His per- 
son is not particularly .prepossessing ; but three of his chil- 
dren whom we had met walking with their nurse in the pub- 
lic grounds, were, we thought, uncommonly beautiful. Dr. 
C. showed us, in his private cabinet, a volume of original 
letters of Linnaeus and other distinguished men. His cha- 
racter, from the peculiar cast of his mind, and the store of 
information he has acquired from his travels, excites, even 
upon a hasty interview, far more than common interest ; 
and.l could but regret that the shortness of my stay in Cain- 
l)ridge forbade a more extended acquaintance.* 

In the same building in which Dr. Clarke and Professor 
Clumming.give their instructions. Professor Parish delivers 
liis lectures on practical mechanics. We were shown a 
considerable portion of his apparatus, but as he was not in 
town, I had not the pleasure of entering, as 1 should have 
"been glad to do, more minutely into the subjects of his im- 
portant and very useful department. 

At five we accepted an invitation to dine with oqr friend 
Hustler, the Registrary , in Jesus College. Professor Cum- 
ming, who is a fellow ef Trinity College, was also a guest. 

♦ Lamented by Om icieDUfie worM, this emineat manlireathed bis laat'on tbe 9th of 
March, mO, a^ed about 53 yean. Bk health bad been long declin^. The d«fne 
of I^-I"D« wa« eonfened opon him in a full senate ©f Uie UniTenity, at some retoj* 
for the lustre which his name had reflected open !t, and in gratitude for bis ntancroq* 
<2oiitribution8 to its library and museum. 
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The apartments occupied by the Fellows, are lai^ and 
well furnished ; and, in every respect, a fit residence for 
private gentlemen. The suite of rooms into which we 
were introduced, wa» sufficient for a common -family ; but 
the Fellows are not allowed to marry, except at the expense 
of their collegiate living. T he manners of these 4|;entlemen 
were perfectly easy and agreeable, without any mixture of 
the pride of learning, or affectation of superiority. The 
evening passed pleasantly in their society till nine o'clock, 
enUveoed by a current of agreeable and polished conversa- 
tion. Our dinner, though not luKurious, was excellent in 
its kind, and in ample variety for the occasion. 

Jesus College is at a considerable distance from all the 
others, and, indeed, from the town itself. It has accord- 
ingly, more extensive grounds and meadows, than either of 
the sister institutions. Its front is 180 feet. It was for- 
merly a convent of Benedictine nuns. U has a Master, and 
sixteen fellows, each of whom has a large and separate gar- 
den, and the number of its members, including students of 
every description is about 130. 

The whole university coqsists of twelve colleges and four 
halls. Peter House, the oldest, was founded in 1247 ; and 
Sidney Sussex, the latest, in 1698. A new institution, call- 
ed Downing College, from the name of the founder, was 
commenced in 1807, but is not yet completed. The sole 
^0Qn<}er was Sir George Downing, a wealthy gentleman of 
Cambridgeshire, who died in 1749. 

10th. At an early.hour we renewed our rambles through 
the courts and grounds of some of the principal colleges, 
all of which have an antiquated, and some of them a gloomy 
exterior. The chapels of Kings and Trinity, are splendid 
monuments of the wealth, the pride, the skill, and, 1 would 
fain add, the piety of former ages. The interior of Kings' 
Chapel, more than realised the expectations 1 had formed 
from the animated description of it, given me by Thomas 
Olarkson. Walpole styled it, and with great reason, *' a 
work alone, sufficient to ennoble any age.^' The chapel is 
316 feet long and 84 in breadth, and it has a tower at each 
corner 1 14 ^et high. The ceiling or internal roof is of 
white marble, and is, by far, the most elegant specimen of 
this kind of architectural beauty 1 have ever beheld. It is 
composed of Gothic arches, filled up with beautiful groins ; 
and in the centre, between the groins, are suspended twelve 
massive stones, of at least a ton weight each. The under 
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surface of tbese stoiies, is beautifully carved into arose and 
portcullis alteroatelj^. The windovrs are gothic, ai»d each 
of them nearly fifty feet high. On these windows there are 
about one hundred paintings, done in the most exquisite 
style, the subjects being ail taken from the Old' and New 
Testaments. This superb Atructurewttsfoundied by Henry 
yi. hut not completed before his death. The chapel oi 
Trinity College, was erected by Mai^ and Ehzabeth, and 
is also an elegant gothic structure, but more simple than 
the other. Its interior is 204 feet by 34, but divided by a 
transverse gallery which contains, it is said, one of the lar- 
gest organs in England. The altar piece is a fine painting 
by B. West, of St. Michael binding Satan. In the anti- 
chapel, is an admirable full length statue of Sir Isaac New- 
ton, who was a member of this college. He is standing oa 
a pedestal, in full dress, with a gown over his other gar- 
ments, the folds of which » appeared to me to be too compli- 
cated and clumsy. His features are thinner and sharper 
^an I had imagined to he those of Newton. In his hand is 
a prism, and his benignant countenance is directed upward 
with a look of profound and abstracted meditation. 

" Snch was his brow aind look serene, 
His serious gait and mosiiv sMin, 
When taught on eagle's wings to fly 
fie tiae'd the wonders of the sky." 

On the pedestal is an inscription from Lucretius, 

« Qui genus humanum ingenio superavit." 

Porson, the great critic and scholar, lies buHed on the 
left of Newton ; and behind the statue of the philosopher is 
a large and handsome tablet, in honour of the memory of 
his friend Roger Cotes, a man of kindred genius, and fellow 
of the same college. He died at the early age of thirty-four, 
and in reference to the loss which the university had sus- 
tained by his death, Newton is said to have remarked, " If 
he had lived, we should have known something." The in- 
scription on the tablet states him to have been, 

" Inferior only to the great Newton," 

and 

" The second hope and contemporary omcLment of this society/' 

and, 

'( Possessed, in addition to the highest reputation for learning. 
Of all the advantages of moraJs «nd virtue.*' 

He died in 1716. 

We had the pleasure o( breakfasting with our clerical 
friend, Tilbrook, of Peter's College, in the identical room, 
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j& be inlamied us, which had been <»ccapied by the poet 
Gray, who was a meinber of thifrcdiiege. The apartmeots are 
▼ery genteel and comfortable; and we were served with a 
good EUiglifih breakfasts At 12, we called by previous in- 
vitation, on professor Ciimmiog, at his rooms in Trinity 
College. His accommodations are also spacious and well 
furnished with books, and VHrious other scientific ornaments. 
He politely accompanied us to the library of Trinity Col- 
lege, a truly superb structure, forming the west end of one 
pf tl^ great courts. It is 200 feet in length and forty in 
breadth. The steps of the great staircase, which leads to 
this grand apartment, are of black marble, and the wain- 
scotting of cedar. The south ead is terminated by a window 
of painted glass, the subject of which is the presentation of 
Sir Isaac Newton, to hi^ present majet^ty, George 111. who 
is seated ander a canopy, with a laurel chaplet in his hand. 
Below the throne is Lord Bacon in his robes, with a pen 
and book, as if preparing to register the reward to be be- 
stowed CD Sir Uaac. The original drawing, executed by 
Cipriani, cost 100 guineas, and is here preserved. The 
library is ftoored with marble, and is ornamented, at each 
end, with busts, of I^ay, Willoughby, Bacon, and Newton, 
by Roubiliac. The books are divided into thirty classes, 
and disposed in casefr of oalc, on the top of each of which is- 
a marble bust of some distinguished literary character. A 
number of interesting manuscripts are also preserved in 
this library, among which is a folio of Milton's papers, con- 
taining, with other things, the ori^nal copy of the Masque 
of Comus We saw, also, a collection of Newton's letters. 
They are written in a plain, but good, legible hand. A 
number of curious autiques, natural and artificial, are also 
arranged in this spacious building. 

We visited to-day, the senate house and university library. 
The former is an elegant building of Portland stone, con- 
sisting of one principal room, more than 100 feet in length. 
The galleries are capable, it is said, of containing nearly 
1000 persons. In this room degrees are conferred, officers 
and magistrates are elected, and other public business trans- 
acted. The heads of the university, i. e. all the doctors 
and masters of arts, area corporate body, endowed with 
legislative powers, and called the senate. No language but 
Latin is permitted to be spoken at any ofiicial meeting in 
^e senate house. The statutes require three years study 
ia.thauoivemty, before the studenleaahe capable of taking,, 
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the de|;ree of Imchelor of arts, and four years more for a 
maBter of arts ; seveo years after that he may commence 
bachelor of divinity, and then five years more are required 
to take the degree of doctor in divinity. The nobility are 
entitled to degrees withont waiting the statutable time. 

The vice chancelh>r^S chair is at the upper end of the 
senate house. This apartment contains fbur marble statues, 
viz. of George I., George ff., Dake of Somerset, and the 
Right Honourable W. Pitt. The latter is one of the most 
admirable specimens of statuary I have ever seen. It was 
eiecuted by Nollekins, and is considered as his ehef-d^cawre. 
Upwards of £7000 was subscribed by different members of 
the university, to pay for it. 

The university library consists of four rooms, and con- 
tains more than 90,000 volumes. The famous statue off 
the goddess Ceres, brought from the temple at Eleusis, by 
Dr. Clarke, is placed in the vestibule of this building. It 
weighs a ton and a half This library is rich in ancient nnd 
illuminated manuscripts. A copy of the Koran, an eastern 
manuscript remarkable for the beauty of its writing, a 
finely illuminated Persian manuscript wrHten in 1388, be- 
ing a treatise on astronomy and natural history, and embel- 
lished with drawings of beasts, birds and reptiles, some of 
them as fresh as if lately finished,— arc moong thjempst re^ 
markable in the collection. The latter volume is superbly 
bound. It cost in Persia £100. hi another part of the 
library isa manuscript of the Tiospels and Acts of the apes-, 
ties given to the university by Theodore Beza, and believed 
to be as old as any manuscript extant. The library con- 
tains also an Egyptian mummy ; and a cast from the face 
of Charles XII. of Sweden, taken a few hours afler his 
death. It shows the nature of the wound by which he fell, 
and from which it appears probable that he was shot by the 
ofiicer who conducted him in his survey of the enemy's 
works Y ^Q^ thus,, after a meteoric career of fury tmd de- 
vastation^ 

" He left a name at- which the wx>rkl grew pale, 
To point a moral or adorn a tale." 

There are also in the same collection, casts of Pitt, Fox, 
and Percival, taken by Nollekins immediately after death. 

The botanic garden of the university contains between, 
three and four acres of ground; and among the plants are 
many rare species from the east. 

In th/& evening we heard the religious exeroises i^i the 
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eliapel of Trinitj Col]c|;e. As this is not term time, the 
muiiber of students is probably mach less than it is during the 
term. T hey all wore , on this occasion , a w hite mantle over 
^eir other dress. The music of this chapel is admitted to 
be of the most exquisite and sublime style of performance. 
It consisted this evening or the psalms of David, chaunted 
in prose, with other usual church- eiercises. But fine as 
the tones were, I was scarcely able to realize from the ser- 
vice, any feeUngs of religious solemnitys nor can I sappose 
that the students, were generally , in a dispositioQ much bet* 
ter sulapted to the perforomace of pioua- worship, for I re- 
marked that several of them, while on their knees, were 
whispering and smiling with each other* 

nth.. We were aamsed this morning with a company of 
Goontry people, who came into the court of the inn, Cantas- 
tically decorated with ribands, and dancing to the sound of 
a musical instrument. Among them were two women, who 
capered before our windows along with the others. This 
it appears, is an anniversary called Plough Monday, on 
which the boys and girls from the neighbouring farms, have 
the privilege of coming into Cambri^e for the purpose of 
amusing the citizens by their drolleries, and of reminding 
the coll^ans, that they are indebted to the plough for all 
their solid comforts. They calculate, of course, to be paid 
for their trouble, and most of the citizens make it a point 
to give them something. One or more of the companies 
drew a large plough through the streets. Some of them 
were dressed in coats made of straw, with ^ crown of the 
same material on their heads ; in short; the town has been 
k^pt in a bustle most of the day, by these ^erry -makers, 
who, though they levy an annual tax on the good natured 
inhabitants, doubtless contrive to leave much of their 
money behind them, for articles of holiday purchase. 

In waiting for the coach to convey us to London, we re- 
ceived a visit from two of the Fellows of Peter House, 
whose friendly and social manners could not but inspire me 
with favourable iippressions of the tei^per which prevails 
in the society of this distinguished communitv of learning. 
To the Fellows and Professors to whom wehave b^en in- 
troduced, my acknowledgments are especially due, for their 
kind and oWigipg attentio^8. , ^ , 

The whole number of members on the boards of the 
university, for the present year^ is 3444 ; of these 966 are 
im^Trini^ College, and 81® in St. John's. But so insuffi- 
12* 
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dent are the colleges and halls, to accommodate all those- 
who resort to Cambridge for inttructioh, that there are in* 
the town, as the tator of Peter House informed me, three 
haodred boarding houses. Hence it would appear that 
another uniyersity is wanting ; which, should' it ever be 
undertaken, will probably, receire^its location in one of the 
northern counties i The two unirersities are powerful in*- 
strnments in the handA of goyernment, and are, doubtless^, 
▼ery influential in wielding the political destinies of the na- 
tion. The gifts and emoluments of the church ar^ distri^ 
buted principally to those who have received- their educa- 
tion in these schools ; and these tangible and material be* 
nefits are, as one of the clerical gentlemen acknowledged; 
among the chief inducements for taking orders, at leastwith 
a majority of those who enter upon 3re ministerial office. 
Since the hte peaee, a great number of persons from the 
army and navy, have entered as students of dtvinity, relying 
on ramily influence for promotion ; and, in consequence of 
such influence, no inconsiderable number have been pro* 
moted; and over the heads, too, of others who bave -devoted 
many years to the duties of the university. Surely no wound 
can be-inflictednipon religion, more deeply and deadly, than 
to place a man, by the mere dictum of hierarchical authori* 
^, in the station of a Christian minister, who is just reeking 
from the camp, and who has no qualifications, either of 
bead or heart, for the solemn office which he thus presumes 
to.fiIl ; and^robably no- taste for any of its accompaniments^ 
except for the loaves and fishes. 

The- annual income of the university is about £16,000,' 
arising from stock, manors, lands, fees for degrees, govern^ 
ment annuity for surrendering the privilege of printing al- 
manacs, &c. Its annual expenditure is about £12,000 dis- 
bursed to the various officers, professors, library taxes, do^ 
nations, &c; 

The examination for degrees in this university are al- 
most altogether in mathematics and natural philosophy. 
Within the colleges there are some examinations in the 
easy classics, and about three medical degrees are conferred 
here every year. At Oxford the examinations are chiefly 
in the classics.* 

The town of Cambridge has a population of about 12,000. 
It is supplied with water by a conduit erected at the ex- 

♦In 1888^ both Divinity and Clanical Literataxe w«re, by a vote of the jSknatet, 
added to the Ustof sabjecta for examiaationinthe Vaivenity of Cambridge. 
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^Dse of Thomas Hobson, one of the inbabitaDtoi who is-fr- 
HioQt (or having gireo rise to the commoD oi' Tolgar saying 
of *^ HobsoB^s choice i-^-tkii^ or none.'* He was a carrier 
between Londbn^ and Cambridge, and the princifNil person 
who fbrnished' the stndents with horses. He made it an 
Bnalterable role that eyery horse should have an equal 
share of rest and* fatigue, and' would never let an aniroa( go 
oat of his regular torn» A member of the' university has 
eulogised' this benevolent man^ as Pope did the man of Koss,, 
and in numbers equally harmonious. In reference to bis- 
Itorses, the following^ is- an extract: — 

'* Nor let the leani*d disdain the poet's voice, 
WIm fldn woald mag in vene old Hob^on,** ekmce ; 
He let oat hones for the poblic hire. 
Bat not at each eapricioas youth's desire : 
Each hone in iara ^took of work and rest,. 
As mere J prompted m his t'eelins; breast ; ; 
And when a customer wouhl take> his -ride,' 
And wishing for hb favomite hone, applied,. 
FHird with humanitTjn friendly tone 
CHd Hoheon cried, '^ Y6a most take tMs, or mm." ' 

From an artificial hill on the border of the town, we had 
a charming viiew of Cambridge, with the various buildiDg|» 
of the university* The towji of Ely with its famous cathe- 
dra] was afdo distinctly seen. Near this hill is a new prison, 
erected on the same plan as the prison at &ury St. Edmunds. 
We were readily admitted' to the interior, and found it in 
the same styl6 of neatness, and the same excellent discipline 
as in the last named prison. The two keepers are brothers, 
fn this prison are fifty-five convicts, five of whom are fe- 
males. Water is forced from a well to a reservoir under 
the roof, and is thence distributed b^pipes over the house. 
The well which, supplies the rese" /oir is 140 feet deep, 
but when the water was once atta^ ;ed, it rose nearly to the 
surface where it still remains. 

Nothing, occurred to my notice, which would induce the 
belief, that there is a greater degree oflicentiousness among 
the studentain this university, than in other places, where 
young men are collected in large numbers, in collegiate in- 
stitutions. In this respect one of the tutors assured me, 
that there had recently been a very decided improvement, 
and that the discipline of the place is now such as to ensure 
the preservation of order, without embarrassment or diffi- 
culty. That' breaches of morality do not sometimes occur, 
disgraceful to« the perpetrators, is hardly to be expected, 
when the propensities of human nature, and the almost un- 
bounded wealth which many of the students have at their- 
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command, are tkken iototbe accouot. Ufion sQcli, bow* 
e7«r, whatever occasional disorden they may be guilty of, 
it 18 scarcely to be doubted, that the restrictions of the uni- 
rersity, and the obligations they are under to comply with 
its laws, have a salutary influence npon their AUure lives ; 
and that the effect of these great schools is, upon the whole, 
favourable to the progress of morality in the nation. It 
would he a curious and interesting subject of inquiry, to as- 
certain, with as much accuracy as possible, the relative 
morality of Oxford and Cambridge ; as it is well known, 
that in the former university, the collegiate studies are di- 
rected with paramount' assiduity to moral philosophy, and 
the higher range of classioil learning ; while in Cambridge, 
mathematics and natural philosophy have a transcendant in- 
fluence. As far as my own very slight opportunities 4iave 
extended, of forming an opinion on this subject, I should 
assign to this university, the higher degree of moral re- 
spectability ; but I state this rather as a surmise than an 
opinion, and should it be correct, I know not how far the 
preference may be due to the superior discipline and govern- 
ment enforced at Cambridge. 

It would be unnatural, and perhaps impossible, for a 
stranger, educated in the English language, to leave Cam- 
bridge, after passing,tb rough its venerable halls and coIlegeE, 
and traversing its shades and gardens, without feeling a de- 
gree of reverence for a place which has fostered and ma- 
tured the genius of Bacon, Newton, and Milton, of Cran- 
mer, Porteus and Paley, of Pitt, Coke, Porsod, and a host 
of other great men, whose attainnients have shed so much 
lustre upon the human mind, and whose writings have done 
so much to extend the sphere of moral and physical truth. 

12th. Unable to obtain places in the day coach, and ic 
haste to reach London, we took seats in the mail, and were 
obliged to perform most of the journey in the night. The 
road led through the towns of Ware and "Edmonton, places 
which must remind the numerous admirers of one of the best 
of modem poets, of his lively tale of John Gilpin. A paint- 
ing taken from the story> is exposed on the side of the prio- - 
cipal public house in the* last named town. 
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LETTER XXVII. 

London, ^nd month, {Feb,) Ut, 1819. 

My dear *****, 

ARRiVEn once more in this " mart of all the earth," I find, 
that the impressfon which it makes, after a temporary rest* 
dence on the continent* and especially after a recent 
acquaintance with the principal cities of Hollaqd, is not 
more favourable than upon my first arrival from Ameiica. 
Bat still, as the favourite abode of science, learning, and 
virtue, of the highest drder ; of intellectual activities which 
diffuse the light of knowledge and truth through innumer- 
aWe chann^fo to the remotest regions of the earth ; it has 
attractions which no other place can strictly be said to pos 
sess. I purpose to spend a few weeks in it, to complete 
the survey of its most important institutions, and in yielding 
to the delightful attractions of friendship and social inter- 
course, and then to bend my way toward the Scottish capital- 

16th. 1 attended this morning by invitation, a meetiijg. 
of several members of the London ** Society for promoting 
Universal Peace." The society is not numerous, but the 
tiDited inquiries of its members, hnve brought to Hght num- 
bers of people in different parts of the kingrfom, of various 
sects of re/igion and ranks in life, whose principles are en- 
tirely opposed to war, on thf» grounds of Christian obliga- 
tion. To excite a more serious and general investigation 
of this deeply important question is the object of this soci- 
ety, in common with the peace societies of America. 
Among its zealous anduseful members, is J. Clarkson, bro- 
ther of the philanthroprst. He resides in London, and iis 
jastly esteemed for the benevolence of his character. 

! observed yesterday in passing up Snowhill, near New- 
gate, a vast crowd of people following a large cart or wagon, 
in which were placed erect, five or six shapeless objects, 
which for a considerable time I took to be pillars ot mud. 
1 soon discovered, however, that they were human bemgs, 
covered from head to feet with the dirt and filth of the 
street*, received from the incessant peltings of the mob. 
These devoted wretches had been sentenced for their 
crimes, to a public exposure on the pillory, and diiring their 
removal to Newgate from Clerkenwell sessions, they were 
lubjected to this ignominious treatment by th« populace, 
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without any restraint from the ministers of justice. They 
had no better resource than to stand perfectly still, and re- 
ceive upon their faces as well as backs, the ceaseless accu- 
mulations of mud, (votD. beings, probably ^ not much above 
them in moral elevation* This- kind of treatment noay have 
been contemplated as part of the sentence of condemnation ; 
but such a degrading exposure cannot but tend, as I con- 
ceive, to brutalize the mind, not only of the victims them- 
selves, but of the muhitude who are concerned in inflict- 
ing the punishment. It would- not, I verily believe, be 
tolerated in any city in the United States. 

One of the most serious inconveniences of a residence in the 
neif^hbourhood of London, is the constant apprehension and 
daoger of nightly depredations The whole road from Lon- 
don to Tottenham, (6ve miles,) is lighted, and guarded by 
watchmen ; notwith$(tanding which, it is not uncommon to 
hear of assaults, and burglaries in its immediate neighbour- 
hood. At the house of a friend, a few miles from the city, 
where I have spent many agreeable hours, it is the re|;nlar 
business of an elderly female servant, in addition to the or- 
dinary precaution of locks, to barricade the doors and win- 
dows every night with chairs, and to hang bells in situations 
which would alarnn the family, in case of intrusion. Beside 
these, a large bell is suspended oy«r an out-buiJdiQg, whiekf 
in case of alarm, can be rung for the purpose of calling as- 
sistance from the neighbours. In such an exigency, a re- 
ward of half ^guinea is ofifered to the person who shall first 
arrive, five slnilings to the second, and something to those 
who follow. My friend very pleasantly informed me, that 
on the occasion of a strange noise in the house, some time 
ago, oae of the family rang the great bell, which collected 
80 many of the neighbours, as to produce no inconsiderable 
draught upon his purse It wan found in the morning that 
the noise had been occasioned by a rat. 

The comparative freedom from those troubles enjoyed 
in the vicinity of our cities, is no trifling cause of congratu- 
lation, and argues much, I cannot but believe, in favour of 
our milder system of penal inflictions. The convictions 
for forgery, are at this time awfully numerous. A humane 
and intelligent gentleman, whom i met in the coach in my 
ride to town this morning, informed me that he had been 
unable to sleep last night, on account of the distress he felt 
from having been yesterday at the Old Bailey, when a man 
lyas convicted of having passed .fiye counterfeit not^. But. 
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%e candidly acknowledged that be had not seen any practi- 
cable means of prodacing a reform in the penal code. 

18th At the medical school of St. Bartholomew's hos- 
pital, I beard an introductory lecture on anatomy, from 
Abemetby, the most distinguished teacher, I beheve, of 
this branch of knowledge, in Great Britain. It was alto- 
gether a written lecture, consisting chiefly of a history of 
the science. His manner is clear and correct, though not 
remarkaUy animated. He is past the middle age. 

This hospital furnishes an excellent practical school for 
students of physic. It contains about 4000 patients within 
the walls, and about the same number are attended to out of 
the house. All poor persons injured by accident, may be 
taken to this hospital at any hour of the day or night, with- 
out previous recommendation. This hospital was founded 
by Henry Vlll. It comprehends four large buildings sur- 
rounding a square court. The grand staircase was painted 
by Hogarth. Dr. Ratcliffe left £100 per annum, to this 
institution; for improving the diet of the patients, and £100 
for providing linen. There are several good paintings in 
St. Bartholomew's, particularly one by Sir J. Reynolds, of 
surgeon Pott, who was many years attached to this institution. 
' Near St. Bartholomew's is an institution called Christ's 
Hospital, which is very honourable to the charity of its 
founders. It is devoted exclusively to the maintenance and 
education of poor children. This establishment was, in 
popish times, a convent of Grey Friars ; but being surren- 
dered to Henry VI If., he granted the monastery to the city, 
for the relief of the poor, and in the time of Edward VI. it 
became part of an extensive system of charitable relief, and 
was appropriated to its present object. About 1200 chil- 
dren are now supported on this foundation. The boys wear 
a very ancient dress, consisting of a blue cloth coat, yellow 
under coat, yellow worsted stockings, and a flat, round, 
worsted, black bonnet, with the hair cut short. Five hun- 
dred of the younger children are sent to a school at Hert- 
ford, established by the governors. The education which 
the boys receive prepares them for counting-houBes and 
trades. The girls are all educated at Hertfoi^. The ex- 
penditure of this hospital is £30,000 per annum ! of which 
£1300 is paid in salaries. The revenues arising from royal 
and private donations, in houses and lands, though very ex- 
tensive, are ins^cient, without voluntary subscriptions, to 
noeet the present demands of the establishment. 
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The metropolis has, among its very numerons charities, 
a Foundling Hospital, a handsome huilding, pleasantly situ- 
ated on the north side of the town. Its object was ori- 
ginally the same as that which still supports similar institu- 
tions, on the continent ; but the abuses that were practised 
upon this charity, induced the governors to contract their 
views, an4 finally to admit no children, that are not found, 
after due investigation, by a committee, to be suitable ob- 
jects for the institution. About 400 children are main- 
tained here. They have a good garden and commodious 
play ground. The chapel is in the centre ; the east wing 
being appropriated to girls, and the west to boys. From 
the popularity of the preachers selected for this chapel, 
the pews let at a high rent. This income, with the collec- 
tions made at the door, amounts, it is said, to Jj2b00 per 
annum. The kitchen is constructed on Count Rumford's 
plan, which is stated to produce a saving of twenty-five 
chaldrons of coals annually. A number of very fine Scrip- 
ture pieces, from West and others, ornament this interest- 
ing establishment. It is, under its existing regulations, 
considered as free from the objections which lie against the 
hospitals de9 enfans trowv^s of France and Italy. 

There are, within the limits of London, at least sixteen 
dispensaries ; by the agencies of which, it is calculated that 
50,000 poor persons are annually supplied with medicine 
and advice gratis, while one third of that number are at- 
tended at their own habitations. 

In reference to such unbounded charities, and to the 
piety and religious dedication whence they spring, well 
might the Christian poet exclaim, 

" That salt preserves thee." 

In returning from the continent, 1 find the pleasantness 
and wholesomeness of the light French wines very ill ex- 
•changed for English beer and London port. The great 
convenience too of the Parisian caffSs and restaurateurs is 
much missed in London. There are numerous places, 
however, under the coarser name of soup or eating-houses, 
where a hearty luncheon can be obtained, at any hour, at 
a moderate price. I have Once or twice availed myself o^ 
a place of this kind in Old Bailey street, which is very 
numerously attended. Though very inferior in neatness 
and cookery to similar houses in France, the food is served 
up with despatch, and wit^i a decorum which satisfies the 
appetite, without exposing it to the temptation of too great 
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excess. The proprietor has, I am inibrmed, made a for* 
tune, and liTes mostly at his country seat ; hut feeling the 
force of early- habits and attachments, he frequently comes 
to town in his'carriage, puts on his apron, and delights in 
serving his customers. 

25th. One of the trophies of -Waterloo which lias ex- 
>cited a great share of popular curiosity in England, is Bo- 
aaparte'^s travefling carriage, with the various utensils for 
eating, sleeping, writing, kc. with which it was furnished. 
Having gone the rounds of public exhibition in England and 
Scotland, it is now kept for show in an apartment^f Bui* 
lock's Museum, where 1 have just seen it. It is surpri- 
singly adapted to the multifarious purposes of a warrior who 
is constantly on the march. Scarcely an article of appara- 
tus appertaining to the table or the bed chamber of a private 
gentleman could be named which had not its appropriate 
place in this imperial machine, and that too without render- 
ing it in appearance much larger than a common private 
carriage. lt$ exterior is very neat, but so plain, that it 
might easily be mistaken for the vehicle of a common citi- 
zen. When every thing was in its place, a stranger might 
he conveyed in it a great distance without suspecting that 
it contained much more than the ordinary conveniences of 
a traveller; yet by an ea9y alteration it became a bed in 
which the great Emperor might repose at full length, or an 
arm chair, a writing-desk, or a dinner table, at the pleasure 
of the commander. It is an exemplification of the mtUtum 
inparvoy surpassing anj thing 1 could readily have imagined 
to be possible, in the way of a travelling carriage. The 
cups, spoons, plates, &c. chiefly of gold and silver plate, 
are also models of convenience, and his firelock, pistols^ 
and other arms were within his reach. Many of the arti- 
cles it contained, were exposed to public sale in London, 
and brought extravagant prices. 

I went this evening, at half past eight, to hear a lecture 
from Thelwall, a person who has acquired no inconsiderable 
celebrity in England, as an orator and critic in style and elo- 
cution . He receives his audience in the library of his JM^se 
in Lincoln's Innfields. About forty persons were jfpitent 
this evening of both Sexes. He is certainly an eldlnent 
speaker, and his criticisms appeared to be well calculated 
to excite a taste in his hearers for the higher beauties of com- 
position ; though I was inclined to give him more credit foe 
genius than judgment, both as a declaimer and a critic* Hi^ 

Vol. IL 13 
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manner is vehement and theatrical. He raised Shakspeare 
to the highest rank of British prose writers, and cited Ham- 
let*8 advice to the players as a mode! of superior excellence 
in prose composition. The poetry of Spencer and Denman 
he ranked among the finest in our language. Southey too 
is a (aTouTite ; and the reviewers that have condemned him, 
Were, in their turn, roughly handled. He pronounces with 
great distinctness, especially the consonants, and above all 
the letter r. The sound of the last syllable of compound 
Words, be prolongs more than usual. He appeared to follow 
implicitly the orthoepy of Walker. His great merit con- 
sists in having discovered a method of correcting defective 
pronunciation, arising from organic impediments, or long 
confirmed bad habits, such as lisping, stuttering, &c. In 
this important art he has been, I believe eminent^ success- 
ful. His letter to Clioe» the surgeon, (an octavo volume) is 
worth the perusal of every one who is interested in the 
cure of these defects. 

26th. The principal school of medicine in London is at 
Gdy's and St. Thomas's Hospitals, in the borough of Soutb- 
wark, a name given to that part of the town which is south 
of the Thames. I was present to-day at a lecture on che- 
mistry, by Dr. Marcet, whom I met at Geneva, and who is 
one ef the teachers in this school. It is not a little remarka- 
ble, that a Swiss gentleman, (who, though well acquainted 
with the English language, has still to encounter st>me diffi- 
culties in pronunciation,) should be chosen as one of the 
teachers in the first medical school of the metropolis. It is 
a fact which must be regarded as creditable to the impar- 
tiality of the managers, and to the merit of Dr. M. as a man 
of science. 

The two last named hospitals are contiguously situated. 
St. Thomas's is a royal foundation, similar to St. Bartholo- 
mew's, and contains between four and five hundred beds. 
Gjigpi hospital has accommodations for 320 beds, and relieves 
ni^t^rly 2000 out-patients every year. This edifice, with its 
tpdowments, is a noble monument, of the munificence of 
i -iM^tt^ individual. Thomas Guy, the founder, was a 
LoMMKiekseller. He expended £20.000 upon the build- 
ing, ^nd at his death, left for its support, the vast sum of 
£220,000. This bountiful man was, besides, a great bene- 
factor to the adjoining hospital, to which h^ added three 
wards, and gave for their maintenance £100 a vear for 
eleven years. He was a member of Parliament for Tarn- 
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vor1]i, his native borough, where he dso erected an abut- 
Ibouse with a library, which he supported during hit life ; 
and at his death, bequeathed an income of £125 for their 
future maintenance. He manifested a similar spirit of be* 
neficence toward his reLUions, and bequeathed £1000 for 
discharging such poor prisoners as conld be released for the 
sum of £6. In consequence of this bequest more than six 
hundred persons were liberated from prison. 

The bedsteads of Guy's hospital are of iron, but without 
tops. I noticed one useful appendage which is worthy of 
imitation, viz. a wooden pin suspended by a rope from the 
ceiling, immediately oyer the patient's bed. By taking hold 
of this pin« be can raise and turn himself with greater ease 
and comfort. A small lunatic asylum, for twenty female 
parents, has been attached to this hot^pital, and is preserved 
in very neat condition, and it possesses likewise, a good 
Gbemical laboratory. A statue of the benevolent fininder has 
been erected in one of the courts. 

My first interview with Alderman Wood, since returning 
to London, produced an invitation to^ dinner to-day, at his 
louse in South Audley-street. I met, in his family, with 
the same frankness of manners, which I had found in them 
during our journeyings on the continent. He lives much in 
the same style as the most respectable merchants in New- 
York and Philadelphia ; genteel and ample, but without the 
parade of great expenditure. At the table, besides our mu* 
tual friend W. of Philadelphia, were one of the masters of 
Winchester school, two clergymen, one 6f whom had been 
chaplain to the lord Mayor, a doctor of the army, and a 
brother of the alderman, with his wife. Though concerned 
in businesH as a merchant. Alderman Wood, has; held a seat 
in Parliament^ for the city of London, ever since his mayor- 
alty. He informed me that the city has aq income of 
£100,000 a year, but that the improvements which the 
corporation are always endeavouring to effect, produce an 
annual expenditure to a vast amount. The street which is 
now opening in front of Carlton house, will cost the general 
government he supposes, a miliion and a half sterling. This 
k is true, is a more gigantic scheme of the kind,4han it is 
usual to attempt. He appears to be fully of opinion, that 
the police might effect much more than it has done toward 
the suppression of immorality, of almost every kind. The 
streets were nearly cleared of beggarty during the term of 
his chief Haagjstrac j^ 
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30tii. Or. Lawrence, who is surgeon to the B'ethlem 
hoBpital» one of the chief establishmeDtB for lunatics, in Lon- 
don, conducted a friend and myself to-day, through that ex- 
tensive institution. It is a new and superb edifice, erected 
about three years since, at an expense of £120,000. It 
has accommodations for SOO patients, with an additional 
building for /tiiiaitc convictt which contains 41 of that descrip- 
tion. The main building is 580 'feet long, and, with the 
ground intended for the exercise of the patients, occupies 
twelve acres. The number of patients in the bouse at the 
time of our visit was 194. A proposition to introduce among 
them some rehgious exercise on the Sabbath, was laid'before 
the physicians, and disapproved of, on the ground of its tend- 
ing, in alt probability, to aggravate, rather than to meliorate 
their mental distraction. The objection was overruled bj 
the governors, and the superintendent, who appears to pos- 
sess qualities well adapted to his station, is now in the prac- 
tice of collecting the patients in a room which serves as a 
chapel, and reads to them such portioni> of the church ser- 
vice, as he thinks best suited to the occasion. No UDr 
pleasant consequences have yet resulted from it, but on the 
contrary, he informed me, that it appeared to compose their 
minds, and was evidently an agreeable exercise to the 

greater number of them. Among the lunatic convicts, wafr 
atfield, a man who fired at the king in one of the theatres. 
He is considered as decidedly insane, though he occasions 
little or no trouble to the keepers, and employs himself in 
making straw baskets. Several of the convicts were females^ 
among whom we were shown Margaret Nicholson, who also 
attempted the life of the king, in the year 1786. How 
agreeable is it to observe such instances of humanity ; — to 
find two persons who were guilty of the highest possible 
cdme in the eye of the law, — premeditated regicide, not 
only allowed; to live, but supported in comfort by the gov- 
ernment itself-— a government remarkable, too, for the se- 
verity of its statutes against inferior classes of crime. Such 
triumphs of law and humanity, doubtless proceed from the 
precei^ of Christianity , and might be sought for in vain, in 
coun&ies where the mild doctrines of our religion, have not 
infused their spirit into the breasts of lawgivers and jurors. 
None of the patients in this hospital were in fetters ex: 
cept one man who was chained, and a woman who had on a 
strait waistcoat. The cells occupy but one side of the gat 
lery, which, in each story, is very spacious. No heat i|. 
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allowed in the cells, but the gallery is well warmed by 
heated air from a stove below. The beds of the patients 
are of straw, but well supplied with blankets. 

One man was pointed out to us, among the criminal luna- 
tics, who, in a single year, had learned to read, and to write 
2^ neat hand, by the instruction he had gained from the other 
crazy patients. We found him engaged in copying a chap- 
ter of the Bible. He had been condemned to this asylum, 
for killing a woman in a fit of insanity. 

There is no classification in this hospital, nor is any at- 
tempt made to relieve the distresses of mental alienation, by 
the introduction of judicious employcdent; This-, 1 knoW, 
requires great care ; but it has been resorted to ttl'some 
places with happy results, and it might in all probability, 
in every institution of this nature, undei^certain restrifctions, 
be adopted with advantage. Those considerations appear 
to me to apply with rather peculiar force to the Bethfem 
hospital, for it is designed solely for the restoration of the in- 
sane ; and if, after a year's treatment, no amendment ap- 
pears, the patients are returned to their friends. 

In no hospital that 1 have seen has there been more mo- 
ney expended for the purpose of architectural elegance, 
and none of which the cost of erection has been so great, 
HI comparison with the extent of its accommodations. 

We dined with Dr^ L., in his rooms in the College of 
Physicians^ a large and handsome building in Warwick lane. 
This college has the sole authority to grant licenses to prac- 
tice physic, and every person is forbidden to practice with- 
out its sanction. The penalty imposed by law, against those 
who violate this provision, is £5 per month ;' but such are 
the difficulties and expenses of prosecution, that not'vety 
many of the charlatans are disturbed in their profession. 
Some of them, indeed, prefer to pay the fine regularly, ra- 
ther than abandon their employment. One of the most no- 
torious of these quacks, Dr. L. informed us, was summoned 
by the college to give an account of his doings ; but instead 
of yielding to the summons, be defaced the paper very ig- 
nominiously, and sent it hack to tlie college. He was im- 
mediately prosecuted and imprisoned, but the process cost 
the institution no less than £300. It wouW appear^ there- 
fore, that these bold pretenders of the healing arti are not 
easily to be suppressed by legal exactions. Among an ig- 
norant populace, they will therefore continue to thrive ; 
but it 18 some cwisolation to reflect, that their ban&ftil idflvi- 
13 * 
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eitce will dtmioish ib proportion to the extension of gooiT 
medical tnstructipn, and that the facilities of education in 
the best medical schools are now so general as to lessen the 
inducements to illegal practice. The public mind too, is 
becoming more and more enlightened on this important sub- 
ject, and the difficulties of an unlicensed practice, must of 
course, I should imagine, continually increase. 

31st. At dinner to-day at Dr. Marcet^s in Russel -square. 
I met several Swiss gentlemen, and Dr. Roget, an eulight- 
ened physician and chemist, and known as the author of se- 
veral essays of merit on scientific subjects. He was a con- 
nexion and intimate friend of Sir Samuel Romilly, whose 
dwelling was adjacent to that of Dr. Marcet. His recent 
melancholy ejjit appears to be deeply deplored by the na- 
tion, and feelingly so, by his intimate friends and acquaint- 
ance. He left seven children, one of whom is a daughter of 
eighteen. The direful deed is fully attributed to a fit of in- 
sanity, brought on by the powerful excitement of bis mind, 
occasioned by some important questions which were then 
before Parliament, and aggravated by the recent loss of hi$ 
wife. Dr. R. has found among his papers, a great number 
of his letters written to his father about the year 1786, on 
subjects which render them highly interesting. *■ 

I have already mentioned Dr. Marcet's wife, as the au- 
thor of the popular workj entitled Conversations on Che- 
mistry. It was written, as she informed me to day, just 
after her marriage, and before the birth of her children, 
of whom she has two, both daughters, about ten and eight 
years of age. She possesses a strength of understanding 
much above mediocrity, as her conversation, as w^U as wri- 
tings, bears sufficient testimony. The^subject of a compari- 
son between French and English servants, was adverted to 
at the table ;, Dr. JML who is well acquainted with both, pre- 
fers the English. They are more exact, prompt, and skil- 
ful in their duties, though at the same time they are more 
particular with respect to the treatment they receive, and 
are more easily offended. The French are better natured, 
but less punctual and efficient. The very prompt attention 
and genteel appearance of English servants, in good fami- 
lies, wherever I have been, are truly remarkable, ^f *^,® 
contrast between them and those of our own country, ari- 
ses from the republicanisin of our habits, we must bear the 
evil with patience ; but I am inclined to think, that it i? 
owing chiefly to circumstances, over which time «riU gr*" 
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Aiallj exert a remedial coDtrol. The defect, in America, 
is not, I suspect, altogether od the part of the serranto. I' 
have been nearly as much impressed, when in good society , 
with the gentle and open- demeanour of the master and mis- 
tress, towards the servants, and the tone of confidence and 
kindness in which the htter are addressed, as I have with 
the cheerful and ready obedience of the servants themselves. 
Dr. M. has a neat chemical laboratory in his own house.* 
He accompanied me in the evening to Sir Joseph Banks*, 
where we found a numerous and agreeable company of the 
savani of the metropolis and other places. Dr. Wollaston 
was, as is very common, one of the number. Few philo* 
sophers of the present day stand higher in the scale of 
scientific merit. His physiognomy is indicative of great 
acuteness, as well as strength of reflection. In adverting 
to the ingenious mechanical inventions of our countryman 
Perkins, in terms of approbation, he expressed to me a de- 
cided belief, that a method would be discovered, at some 
future time, of engraving bank notes in a way that will ren- 
der counterfeits quite impossible. As one of a committee 
appointed by Parliament to investigate this subject, his judg- 
ment I considered worthy of particular deference.! 

LETTER XXVIII. 

London, 2d month, {Feb.) U, 1Q19. 

The number of medical students that resort to London 
to attend the schools and walk the hospitals, is computed at 
8 or 900. 1 went with my friend Dr. P. to-day to hear 
Astley Cooper, who holds probably the highest rank, as a 
surgical instructer, of any person in the kingdom. His per- 
son IS good, his voice strong and clear, and he spoke without 
notes. He has a remarkable turn for humour, and his me- 
mory is stored with so many anecdotes, appropriate to bis 
subject, that his course is rendered very amusing to the stu- 
dents, as well as instructive. On this occasion he kept their 
risible faculties in almost constant exercise ; but the topic 
upon which he was treating, gave, it is true, a more than 
ordinary scope for facetious illustration. 1 heard also a lec- 

* Thui able pbUosopher and veiy amiable man died on the 19th ef October, 1822, to 
the nief of a numerous circle of friends both in England and Switzerland. He had 
just returned to London from a visit to Scotland, and was about to remove to Greneva, 
his native town. His death was announced to the Philosophical Society of Geneva 
by Dr. De la Rive, in feeUng and affiwjtionate terms. ^ 

t A discovery so important to morality and hnmanity still remains a dcBideratam^tn 
the arts. 
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ttire by ProfeMor Millington, in the school of this hosjMtal* 
He hoMe the station id natural philosophy which has been 
8o well filled by W. Allan, who is now travelling on the 
coBUment, in the cause of an enlarged philanthropy. Pro- 
fessor M. appears to he an able teacher. He has devoted 
bioMelf to science, con amore ; and by the efforts of a strong 
Uative genius, has acquired great mciHty in delivering in- 
stroelton in the various branches of physical science. He 
is the professor oC experimental philoso{^y, also, in the 
Royal institution in Albermarle-street. 

3d. 1 went this morning to that vast temple of money 
changers, the Bank of England, and was escorted through 
the greater number of its principal apartments. It occu- 
pies a whole square « and covers several acres of ^und, 
betw.een Threadneedle and Throgmorto& streets, near the 
junction of the forooer with CornhilL Strangers, when 
properly introduced, are taken through its various offices, 
with great politeaess, by some of the oifficers in attendance.^ 
Its protent capital is nearly fifteen millions of pounds 
sterling, and the number of clerks amounts to eleven or 
twelve hundred. Aa the bank has the whale management 
of the government funds, an immensity of business is 
transacted within its walls, by the sale and transfer of stock, 
"by brokers^ jobbers, and other persons. These people 
meet in a spabious room, called, from its circular shape, 
the Rotunda, where, dUriog business hours, the crowd, and 
bustle, and eagerness at catching a bargain, produce a scene 
truly ludicrous, accompanied as it is, by one continued and 
undistioguishabfe sound of human voices. So great is the 
danger of receiving counterfeit notes, that every person 
who presents a note for specie, has to write his- name upon 
it. Specie is paid out by weight, and never by counting 
the pieces. A certain number is put into one scale, and 
these are counterbalanced by shovelling a quantity into the 
other scale. Gold, as well as silver, is paid out in the 
san>e manner. This method is practised for the sake of 
expedition, and it is said ta be perfectly accurate, not even 
a six-penny piece being lost or gained in a large aizkount of 
silver thus paid out. The mimber of offices in the bank is 
surprisingly great. In that in which the one and two pound 
Botes are registered, there are 160 clerks ; and 100 in 
that in which note;jB of five pounds and upward are entered. 
The stock offices are also large and numerous. One roooa 
contains tijirty -four men who are employed in Bothtng'bat 
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the inspection of notes. The strong-room, which contains 
the iron closets is never lefl without a guard. Connected, 
as this great establishment is, with all the fiscal concerns of 
the British government, there is probably no institution in 
the world, which has snch an influence upon the condition 
of mankind, and the progress of human events, as the 
Bank of England. 

4tb. Provided with a letter of introduction to the 
assayer of the mint. Dr. P. and myself, this morning visited 
that institution. We were politely received by the as- 
sayer, who being particularly engaged, introduced us to D« 
Mushet, with whose name as- an able scientific inquirer into 
the means of improving and perfecting the reduction of 
ores, and other researches in metallurgic chemistry, I had 
been long acquainted. He now holds a respectable station 
in the mint. In the rolling- room the workmen were em- 
ployed in heating and rolling copper. 

The plates are cut into strip.« with astonishing rapidity, by 
circnlar shears, moved by the Hteam engine, the fly wheel of 
which moven horizontally. The copper pieces for pence^ 
are cut by punches in the usual way, twelve of them being 
arranged in a circle and moved by the engine. The silver, 
for coinage, is melted in iron pots, which hold several hun- 
dred weight each. These are lifled into a machine; which^ 
by means of rack-work, inverts the pots, and pours the silj- 
ver into moulds. In the stamping-room there were ten or 
twelve dies for crown-pieces. This, in its latest modifica- 
tion, is a very beautiful coin. 

Very little work is now doing, in consequence, I believe, 
of the scarcity of bullion. The various apartments of the 
mint, with all the works connected with the coinage, mani- 
fest an attention to neatness, very creditable to the care and 
taste of the directors. It is superior in this respect to the 
similar institutions of Paris and Milan. The buildings of 
the mint are new and elegant. They are situated in one 
comer of Tower-hill, and I ought perhaps to mention, that 
they are inaccessible to strangers, without a special intro- 
duction to one of the ofiicers. 

From the mint I proceeded to Barclay's brewery, situated 
in Southwark, not far from London bridge. The director 
of this establishment, to whom 1 was introduced by a letter 
from one of the Barclays, put me in the way of seeing its 
various parts, and communicated Such information as I 
vi«bed> respecting its extent and operations. If any private 
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coocern in England, or in the world, is entitled to the epi- 
thet of vattnest^ this is one. It covers about eight aci:es of 
ground, and manufactured List year 340,000 barrels of 36 
gallons each. The buildings which contain the rats, and 
the vats themselves, are enormous. The largest of the 
latter contain each 4000 barrels. The average number of 
▼ats is nearly one hundred. A steam-engine of twenty-two 
horse power is employed in driving the machinery, and 
about two hundred men are engaged in the various works 
of the establishment ; while it is supposed that the number 
of persons dependent upon it without, in the sale and trans- 
portation of the beer, is three or four thousand The 
three coppers in which the beer is boiled, hold each 150 
barrels. Twenty-five gentlemen once dined in one of them, 
after which fifty of the workmen entered and regaled them- 
selves. One hundred and ninety pounds of beef steaks, 
were thus consumed in one day, in this novel kind of dining 
room. The tuns in which the beer ferments, hold 1400 
barrels each. The carbonic acid in one of them stood 
about three and a half feet above the liquor, and poured 
over the side in a continued stream. A candle is instantly 
extinguished on being placed near the outer edge of this- 
receptacle, and on holding one'» face near it, a sharp pun- 
gent sensation is felt, in the mouth and fauces, not unlike 
that produced by ardent spirits. An immersion of a few 
moments would be sufficient to occasion a suspension of 
vokiatary motion. 

One hundred and sixty horses are kept on the premises, 
for the purpose, chiefly, of transporting the materials to- 
and from different parts of the city. A finer collection of 
animals employed in one concern, 1 imagine, is no where 
to be seen. 

This is, upon the whole, 1 believe, the largest brewery 
in London. It formerly belonged to Thrale, the friend of 
Dr. Johnson, who, as executor to the estate, sold the es- 
tablishment to its present owners. One of the latter in- 
formed a friend of mine, that the Doctor, in treating with 
them for the purchase, remarked, in his characteristic 
manner : ** Gentlemen, it is not merely these boilers and 
these vats that 1 am selling you, but the potentiality of 
acquiring wealth, beyond the dreams of avarice." 

5th. Except the great cathedral of St. Paul, London is 
not remarkable for the size, or the elegance of its ohurcbes. 
St. Stephen's Chapel, Walbrook, a small edifice near thei 
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tDansion house which f stopped in vrith a friend to-day to 
look at, is greatljr admired for the interior beauty of ita 
«dome roof and its general finish. It is the work of Sir 
Christopher Wren, the great architect of St. Paul's. But 
the' interior possesses another attraction, which, to an 
American at least, is greater than that of the dome. This 
is a remarkably fine pamting, by West, of Stephen the 
martyr. The brethren of the deceased apostle are ra the 4k 
act of removing his lifeless body from the place where he 
was slain, while the ground all around the spot is strewed 
with the stones, which were the instruments of his cruel 
death. In point of execution, it is, if I mistake not, one of 
the best efforts of this prince of liring artists. It is quite 
of a different character from the picture of Raphael in the 
temple of San Stephano, at Genoa, and I think it quite 
probable, that when time shall have mellowed down the 
distance of the periods of the two artists, the English pic- 
ture will be deemed as valuable as the Italian. 

7th. After a ride to Croydon, a town nine and a half miles 
south of London, in a mild and pleasant morning, I attended 
meeting, and dined with a friend (F. Smith) well known in 
the circles of those who, in the metropolis, are actively 
engaged in concerns of benevolence and public good. For 
services of this kind he is well qualified by his candour 
and open heartedness, and the strength of his Christian 
principles. I spent the evening and night at Carshalton, 
two miles from Croydon, the seat of my friend W. F. Rey- 
nolds, with whom and his family I had become acquainted 
in Paris. It will be agreeable to you to know, that in this 
family, as well as in nearly all those of the society of 
Friends, with whom I have become acquainted, it is an in- 
variable custom, on the first day of the week, for the head 
of the fiimily to read one or more chapters •f the Holy 
Scriptures, in presence of the family and servants, before 
retiring to rest. It is also a very common practice to read 
a chapter at the breakfast table every morning. The ser- 
vants were this evening called in at 10 o'clock, six women 
and three men, all very decently dressed. They modestly 
seated themselves in a row, on one side of the room, and 
when the reading was finished, on the closing of the book, 
they quietly and seriously withdrew. The supper table 
was then set, and after the meal, we spent the evening till 
past 11, in agreeable conversation. In my bed room I 
found a good fire burning, and, in addition to all the requi- 
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site materials for dressing, a table before tbe fire, faraii^d 
witb paper, pens and ink. This, it will be understood, 
tras without any suggestion on my part. JSuch a minute 
regard to the comfort and enjoyment of visiters, is an evi- 
dence of that intelligent and liberal hospitality which pre- 
Tails in the best society of this country. 

8th« The house of W. F. Reynolds, is the largest 
private dwelling, 1 have yet visited. It is 100 years old, 
and was cither built or owned by Dr. Radcliffe, the munifi- 
cent donor of the library at Oxford, which goes by his name. 
We breakfasted in a large room, wainscotted all around with 
Spanish oak, 9ome parts of which were curiously carved. 
Attached to the house are fifly acres of ground, all in grass 
except the garden, in which I noticed a great deal of wall 
fruit. The grounds around tbe house are finely laid out 
and ornamented with trees and shrubbery ; and a beautiful 
transparent lake, within the enclosure, pours, its stream 
against a wheel, which forces the water to a reservoir on 
the top of a .tower, whence the healthful current is con- 
yeyed by pipes to tbe house, and distributed to its different 
apartments. Parting with this kind family, my friend 
ordered his carriage to follow us, and walked with me to 
the house of his brother, a mile and a half distant from his 
own. Through the grounds of the latter, there runs a 
stream of water, in which 1 observed an artificial bed or 
island, consisting, 1 believe, of earth placed upon some 
floating support, and constructed for the purpose of raising 
cranberries. They appeared to be flourishing, and yielded, 
1 was informed, a good crop of fruit. We went into a 
bleaching establishment owned by two brothers of my con- 
ductor. The works are so extensive as to occupy 160 
acres of ground, most of which is required for spreading 
the cloth. The chemical process is practised, (especially 
in winter,) chiefly as the means of expediting the results of 
the old method, and not as the main operation. The lime 
to be saturated with chlorine, is placed <upon the wooden 
shelves of a closet, lined with lead, the centre of which is 
left open for the circulation of the gas. The materials for 
producing the chlorine, (salt, manganese, and sulphuric 
acid,) are distilled from a leaden vessel, which is sur- 
rounded with oil, and thus raised to the temperature of 
SIO*'. The bleaching salt, when prepared, is put into a 
lai^e leaden back or trough, and diflused in warm water, 
•md through this solution the cloth is passed. The medium 
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l^pice for bitching, cbai^d at this lai^e establishmetit, is 
three half pence sterling per yard. 

From this place, we proceeded in the carriage to Wands* 
irorth, a considerable village, four miles from London, 
stopping in oar way to see a large oil mill, owned by a il- 
lation of -my friend K. The process of obtaining oil from 
flax*seed, is very simple. The seed is ground by large, 
stones, turning on their edges, and the meal, at an elevated 
temperature, is put into bags, wrapped in coarse cloths, 
and placed between upright blocks of wood^ which are 
forced together by wedges, driven by upright stampers, 
lifted by the power of water or steam. The bags being 
thus powerfully pressed, the oil drops out, and nins through 
leaden pipes to a general reservoir. In this mill 10,000 
quarters of seed, are ground and pressed annually. A bushel 
of flax-seed yields from one to one and a half gallons of oil, 
and the cake or pressed husk of the seed, sells from 10 to 
£15 per ton, being used for feeding cattle. The owner of 
the cpill was not at home, but his wi^, an interesting woman, 
would not let us depart without having the table spread> 
and treating us to a cold collation. Over the mantle, in the 
room in which we sat, was a picture containing the por- 
traits of the mother and three of her children , in one in- 
teresting group. 

1 dined and took tea with a iriend at W^andsWorth, the 
author of several publications on education, and holding a 
very respectable rank in the society for his learning, intelli- 
gence, and benevolence. It was he, as I have been in- 
formed, who first suggested to H. Brougham, M. P. the 
idea of moving for a Parliamentary inquiry into the abases 
of education charities, — a motion which has been so ably 
followed up by that distinguished member^ and attended 
with such important results. 

9th. A museum of curiosities from India, Africa, and the 
islands of the PaciBc, collected by the missionaries, that 
have been sent to those countries, and hence called the 
Missionary Museum, contains an interesting variety of their 
peculiar productions^ natural and artificial, particularly 
those which relate to the religious observances of the na- 
""tives. Among the natural objects, is a very fine cameleo- 
pard. A series of Chinese paintings, illustrative of the 
method of gathering and preparing tea, and a net made of 
hnman hair, form part of the collection. 

10th. The most magnificent edifice in London, is St. 
Vol. U. 14 
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Paul's catlie<h«l. f weot with severaKfrieadfi to-day, to 
take a leisurely surrey of the interior of this great pile, 
and to obtain from the top of its lo% dome, a bird's-eye 
Tiew of the largest citj io ChristeDdooi. Its appearance 
frte without, is not so impressive as a stranger might sap- 
posa, from a previous knowledge of ks dimensioos, attd 
from the descriptions usually given of it. The architect- 
ure, too, being the mockrn imitation of the Grecian, instead 
of the venerable, but now almost obsolete, Saxon or Nor- 
inan, fails lo excite those sensations of wonder and subli- 
mity which unavoidably pervade the mind in beholding the 
ancient religious edifices of this country. St. Paul's is the 
only En^sh cathedral of the Grecian style. Curiosity) 
howerer, is sufficiently excited by its naassiveness, and the 
towering vastness of its dome, to wish for an opportunity to 
examine its' interior, and to ascertain to what purposes the 
various parts of such an immense building can be appro- 
priated, by a Protestant people. 

It stands upon the foundation of an ancient edifice, which 
was built in the early ages of the Christian church. The 
last Catholic structure on this spot was demolished by the 
great fire of 1666, and the present building was commenced 
in 1675, by Sir Christopher Wren, and completed by hiffl 
in 1715. Its extreme length, within the walls, is 500 feet; 
the breadth from north to south, through the transepts of 
the cross, (ibr it is built, like the other cathedrals, in the 
form of that '' emblem of the Christian faith,") is 285 feet. 
The ^ound plot exceeds two acres. Its cost was a millioD 
and a half sterling, which wie raised by the liberal contri- 
butioos of the public, and by a tax on coals. An iron ba- 
lustrade erected on a low wall, and containing, it is said, 
2500 palisades, surrounds the whole building, and encloses 
what is properly called the churchyard. This iron fence 
cost £11,000, and is much praised for its beauty by the 
English ; though it would not bear a comparison with the 
enclosures of a similar kind in Paris. In the west end of 
the yard is a statue of Queen Anne, in whose^ reign the 
church was con^leted, erected on a high pedestal ; but its 
execution is very inferior to that of many others in the city- 
On the top of the west front are statues of the apostles, 
Paul, Peter and Jaa»es, eleven ieet in height, and on each 
side of them are two of the evangelists, in a recumbent 
posture. On each corner of the west front is a tower 287 
feet high, and the entablature of the pediment ion this front, 
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contains a representation of the history of 9t. Pmd's con- 
Tersion. The stopendoas done rises orer the centre of 
the cross, supported by four massiTe pieces of stone work, 
each forty feet square. Its circnoiference is 430 feet, and 
it is terminated by a lantern, which is snrmoonted by a ball 
six feet in diameter, over which is erected the cross. From 
the ball to the top of the cross is thirty leet. A small por- 
tioD only of the vast interior is seated, and applied to public 
worship. The choir forms a part of the east end only. 
The whole space under the dome, and by far the greater 
part of the west end, that is to say about three-fourths of 
the whole interior are empty, except, that in the central 
part, there has latterly been erected a number of statues 
and monuments pf distinguished characters. Most oF thn 
space, however, is filled on certaun public occasions, such 
as that described in the preceding volume, p. 79, lor which 
purpose temporary seats and stages are erected. 

To relieve the eye in its dreary range over the vMt space 
of the unoccupied part of the church, the government be- 
gan, about the year 1 796, to introduce statues and monumento 
ID honour of illustrious men. The first was erected to the 
memory o/ Howard. It was executed by the late John 
Bacon, R. A. and is a very ornantiental piece of sculpture. 
A long epitaph, written by Samuel Whitbread, M . F. enu- 
merates the virtues and labours of the great philanthropist. 
The statues of Dr. Samuel Johnson, by the same artist, of 
Sir William Jones, and Sir Joshua Reynolds, next attract 
attention ; and did the whole collection consist of charac- 
ters of this description, — of men whose lives have shed n 
moral and religious lustre upon the nation, or who have 
adorned their age and country by the importance of their 
literary labours, the gratification of viewing those beautiful 
works of jthe chisel would, to me at least, be fer different 
from what it is. But' of nearly thirty persons, whose lives or 
deaths are thus commemorated, the four just named are the 
only ones of the description alluded to. All the others, 
from Lord ^ Nelson downwards, are heroes of the sword ; 
and in this great Cbristiafi temple, t»ne meets with daggers 
and great guns, British lions and Imperiid eagles, with naval 
captains on their tjuarter decks, and of generals in the act 
of dying from wounds received in battle. One of the last 
of the monuments is that of Generd Brock, who fell at 
Qpeenstown in Upper Canada in 1812. Over the heads of 
some of these, are hanging the flags taken Irom the enemy, 
s«w reduced bjr time and diist^^ to nnsightiy mxd filthy cags^ 
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What more than this could have been eipected to deco- 
rate the pantheoo of aocieot and pagan Rome? What, 
may it not be asked^ haa pure Chrittianity to do with deed^ 
of this description ? Has the peli((ion of the great Aatbor 
of our salvation, any thing in it, that can sanction a. feeling, 
at variance with universal benevolence, — of " Peace on 
earth, and good will to man ?" 

In one of the turrets of the western front, is the great 
clock, the bell of which weighs 1 1 ,474 pounds, and is ten 
feet in diameter. The clock dial is fi%-seven feet in cir- 
cumference, and the minute hand is eight feet long. The 
length of the pendulum is fourteen feet. We ascended i^ 
the whispering gnllery, which is an iron platibrm, a few 
feet in width, passing around the interior base of the cupola. 
A seat extendi along this gallery next the wall; and when 
two persons place themselves diametrically opposite to each 
other, and one of them whispers with his mouth close to 
the wall, and the other applies his ear near the wall, the 
latter hears the sound very distinctly, though a person a few 
feet from the speaker can hear nothing. The shutting of 
the door, produces a thundering sound to those who are 
seated opposite to it. The paintings on the inner side of 
the dome, are representations, by Sir James Thornhill, of 
the events of the life of the great apostle after whom the ca- 
thedral has been named. 

From the gallery to the foot of the lantern, which was 
the greatest height to which we ascended, the prospect was 
very interesting. The city on the leeward side, was cover- 
ed by a dark cloud of smoke impervious to the sight ; but 
in air other directions it lay extended far below us, while 
the sounds of the busy multitude, floating in mingled vibra- 
tions, and forming a peculiar concert, faintly reached our 
ears. The Thames was contracted to a diminutive chan- 
eel, but very much contributed with its five bridges to beao- 
tify the prospect. The number of steps to this gallery is 
534. The ball wiH contain six persons, and it is not un- 
common fbr visiters to ascend into> it. Its weight is 6,600 
pounds, and that of the cross above it, 3360. These with 
the lantern are supported by a cone of brickwork, within 
the outer dome, and without the inner one, thus ensuring 
the solidity of the fabric, and giving it at the same time, 
within and without, the appearance of a mere shell. 

Lord Nelson lies interred beneath the pavement imme- 
diately under the dome. 

nth.. At tjh^bpiiae oC Pc. I<iUsbin(;ton, M* tAn Doctprs^* 



Commotis, I met at dioner the menbera of a aociety, who 
are associated for the purpose of obtaining ao anelioration 
of the penal code. Dr. L. is himself a fnsk^ hamaiie and 
learned gentleman, of great respectahilitj, and bis associates 
in this important concern are men of tried benevolence and 
worth. Among those at the table were Lord Nngent, Baftii 
Montague, and T, F. Foster. Lord Nt^nt i^ an active 
member of the House of Commons, and takes a lively con- 
cern in subjects connected with the interests of hnmanity. 
He came in afber one or two of the dinner courses had been 
removed, and with perfect ease and pleasantness of manner 
agreed to tek& that portion of his repast in another room, 
and join as afterwards. The conrersation turned very 
much trpon points in relation to the criminal laws. To dtBnse 
us^l information on this subject, to demonstaate the ineffi- 
cacy as well as inhumanity of many of the existing statutes, 
and to prepare the minds of the thinking and influential part 
of the nation for a parliamentary inquiry, and if possible an 
entire modification of the penal code, is, 1 believe, the en- 
lightened and benevolent aim of this committee. 

12th. Dr. L., having obligingly obtained for me from 
Lord Holland a note of admission to the house of peers, I 
availed myself this aflernoon of the privilege it itifforded. 
The access to the upper house is more difficult than that to 
the lower ; the passage to it is narrow^ add the space allot- 
ted to strangers is smaller than the gallery of the house of 
commons. There were two or three keepers at the door, 
all very finely dressed, and each of them wearing^ as a badge 
of office, a chain round his neck with a small golden append- 
ant. But few of the lords had assembled, when 1 went in. 
The benches and Walls are covered with scarlet cloth, but 
excepting this, the furniture is very siniple. The carvings 
upon the frames of brown wood, which divide the walls 
into compartments, as well as the red tapestry which fills 
the space between them, represent th^ defeat of the Spanish 
Armada. The throne is only an elevated arm chair, carved 
and gilt, and Covered with crimson velvet and silver em- 
broidery. The woolsack, which we hear so much of, is a 
thick cushion covered with crimson baize. On this sits the 
lord chancellor or speaker, and the judges and officers of 
the house. The archbishops, dukes, and mar(|uises sit on 
the ri§^t hand of the throne ; the eatls and bishops on the 
left, and the barons on cross benches in front. The bishops 
ate distingnished from the other members by wearing wide 
14* 
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white sleeFM. No person is admitted ioto the House <;f 
Lords, dressed in boots or a great coat.. 

Several messages were received from the House of Con> 
mons^ brought by members of that body, who advanced to 
the bar of the House of Lords. The speaker left his chair, 
and went to meet them. One of the members then read 
the title of the law which had been brought up, and gare.it 
to the speaker, who bowed three times to the members, 
and they three times to him, as they withdrew to the door, 
keeping their face* towards him* The marquis of Lands- 
down came in, dresscMl as » simple gentleman, and immedi- 
ately announced the postponement of a motion be had ii> 
tended to make that day ; soon after this» as no other busiaese 
appeared, the house adjourned till the next week. One ef 
the officers in attendance, took up the mace, and carried k 
out of the room, followed by the speaker and the other 
members. 

I have several ttmefr attended the lectures in the Royai 
Institution, since my return to London, as- well as on one t)r 
two occasions, during my first visit. This institution ap'- 
pears te occupy what has formerly been two spacious dwell- 
ing houses, situated in- Albermarle-street, a pledsant part of 
the west end of the town. It contains, in addition to the 
apparatus and lecture room, a reading room, furnished with 
periodical publications, and books ; a room in which the 
subscribers and proprietors read the newspapers and jour- 
nals ; and a large and valuable library of historical, classi- 
cal, and scientific works. I found no difficulty, on the pp 
mit which Sir H. Davy obligingly furnished me, of obtaioiog 
admission to these rooms, as well as to the lectures. I was 
surprised to find in the library, among the great number of 
publications and papers relative to America, manuscript co- 
pies of the journals of our congress » during the American war. 
They fenned apart if 1 mistake not^ of a very valuable collec- 
tion of books, which belonged to the estate of Thomas Astle, 
Esq, a private gentleman, and which was purchased by the 
proprietors for this institution ; but in what manner these 
copies were obtained, during the revolutionary struggle, (as 
it is highly probable they were then obtained^) 1 was oot 
informed. One room of the institution is appropriated to 
minerals,, the collection of which is extensive and valuable. 
The chemical laboratory, in the basement story, is exceed- 
iogly well constructed, and adjacent to it is an arrangement 
of seats for private lectures, and in an apartment on the 
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same floor» is the grand gaWaDic battery, which has been 
so powerful ao instroment of discovery , in the dexterous 
and skillbl hands of Sir Humphrey Davy, it contains aboat 
SOOO double plates, arranged in troughs of Wedgewood 
porcelain. 

The theatre, or principal lecture room, is semicircular, 
and will accommodate 700 persons, with a gallery around 
ft, which will hold 200 more. The chemical lectures are 
delivered by Professor Brande, who, considering the diffi*- 
culty of the path which he had to tread, in consequence of 
the extraordinary ingenuity and eloquence of his prede- 
cessor, sustains the reputation of his department with great 
esedit. The number of his auditors, when I have attended, 
has been about 200, more than half of whom were females, 
apparently of the inost respectable classes of society. The 
chemical and philosophical apparatus is of the first order, 
and the experiments are, accordingly,, rendered particu*- 
larly attractive. Professor Millington, whom 1 have also 
heard in this institution, is now engaged in giving a popular 
and interesting course, on the power and management of 
steam. His method of illustration is perspicuous and hap*- 
py, and accordingly meets with flattering success. 

This and the other scientific institutions of the metropo- 
lis, together with the lectures of a number of private teach- 
ers, give to this city an elevation in the scale of science, in 
some measure commensurate to its dignity as the seat of the 
British empire, and the great mart of commerce, learning*, 
and the arts. 

The business of printing and selling books, is carried on 
to a vast extent. The gross annual returns arising from 
this trade, has been computed at a million sterling, and it is 
supposed to furnish employment to 2000 persons. Book- 
stores are to be found in all parts of the town ; but Pater> 
Boster-Row, a narrow and uncomfortable street near St. 
Paal's cathedral, is the principal focus whence the rays of 
learning are scattered to all parts of the reading world. It 
is here that most of the large establishments are to be founds 
The house ofLongman &Co. is excelled by none, I believe, 
in the number of new works which issue from its presses, or 
in the extent and vs^-iety of the collections which they keep 
for sale. I had the pleasure of an introduction to one of 
the partners of this house, and have experienced from his 
politeness, the privilege of an unrestrained admission to 
their collection, and the liberty even of borrowing from 
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them Rny work which I migfat wish to ]o<^ over. I hate 
seldom had time to avail myself of this favoor, but it never- 
theless deserves a suitable ackoowledgment. in this very 
extensive $hopy or as we should call it ttort, (a term which 
the English regard as an Americanism,) the books are 
plassed onder a convenient nnmber of heads, and each di- 
vision is kept in a distinct place or apartment.* 

It is supposed that the number of monthly publications, 
which u sent off by the coaches and wagons, tcom Paternos- 
ter-Row and its neighboorhood, amount to fifty or sixty thou- 
sand. But notwithstanding the vast extent of this literary 
trade, I cannot avoid the conclusion, that it n excelled, in 
point of number and quantity, by the immense fertility of 
the Parisian press. There can be no doubt that the Freoch 
language, cultivated as it is in all parts of the continent, is 
abundantly more prolific than the English, in its typographic 
cal progeny. One great reason of this superiority. Is the 
comparative cheapness of French, and deamess of English 
books. The disparity is very great, and it is, 1 think, nraeh 
to be. regretted that English books are now got up in such 
a style of luxury, as necessarily to operate as a prohibition 
with no inconsiderable proportion of the nation. Were 
education as general on the continent as it is tn England, 
the comparative number of readers in the two languages^ 
would be more widely different than it actually is. 

The almost unbounded freedom of the English press, is, 
on the other hand, decidedly in favour of the growth and 
extension of its literature. '* Avec le privilege du Roi," is 
an impression very commonly seen even upon the fugitive 
publications of France, or at least of those which have a 
bearing upon politics or religion ; and it is well known, that 
between the temptations of authorship and tiie censors of 
the press, there is a constant struggle. 

It appears more plainly to me than ever, to be an em- 
phatical truth, that the freedom of the press is justly to be 
regarded as the palladium of national rights. Far be it 
from me to imply, that no limitations whatever should be 
set to the liberty of printing and publishing. When the 
press becomes the palpable and shameless supporter of 
gross immorality, or directs its poisoned shafts at the funda- 
mental principles of the Christian religion, no real philan- 

* It appears from the statement of Lord John Raaaell in the House of Commons . 
f hat the sales of this boose amount to fire millions of volmnes in the year ; Aat they 
employ sixty clerks, pay a sum of 55002. in advertisemonta, and ffivo constant employ- 
ment to not fewer than 250 printers and bookbindera. 
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throptst can doabt, I shoald think, that the dignified ioter- 
ference of the kw will prove essentially salutary. But the 
superior freedom of the subject, guaranteed by English 
laws and British customs, appears to me scarcely less evi- 
dent in the literary tone of the nation, than in the facility 
with which strangers and travellers may pass from one end 
of the country to another, without the formality of pass- 
ports, or the vexatious iuterruptions of gates and douaniers. 

The numbers regularly commissioned as guardians of the 
public peace in Louiton, induJing marshalmen, beadies, 
constables, watchmen, and patreles, is about 3000. I 
should suppose, thoigh I offer it only as conjecture, that 
in the city of Paris, including the gens d*armes actually od 
duty, the number must be at least three times as great. As 
far as my own experience extends, there i^ as much indi- 
vidual safety in walkitig the streets of London, either by 
day or night, as in any of t^e continental cities. Pickpock'^ 
ets are said to be numerous, but being generally on my 
guard, i have never been interrupted or injured by their 
sly and dexterous manoeuvren. 

The Thames is considerably larger than the Seine at 
Paris, and its current more rapid ; but the bridges of the 
French capital, appear to me, upon the whole, to be of a 
lighter and more agreeable structure than those of the 
Thames. Southward bridge, a new edifice, between Lon*> 
don bridge and Blackfrtars, and now nearly^ completed^ is 
entirely of iron. It consists of three arches only* the cen- 
tral one having a span of 240 feet, and each of the others 
SIO ieet It does great credit to the skill of its celebrated 
architect, Rennie, but it is, I think, less elegant than that of 
the Jardin du Koi at Paris. 

The Waterloo, or Strand bridge, is one of the most sump- 
tuous structures of stone, of this kind, in the world. It 
crosses the Thames near Somerset* house, about half way 
between Blackfriars and Westminster bridges, and was built 
under tbe direction of the same distinguished architect.* 
It is perfectly flat on the top* but this circumstance does not 
in the least lessen its symmetrical and beautiful appearance. 
It consists of nine ai^ches, each 120 fe^t span. The piers 

* In the death of Johq Renaie, which took place on the 4th of October, 1881, Great 
Britain lost one of the ablest men whose genius sheds a lustre upon the aimali of her 
architecture. He was the son of a Scotch farmer. He died in the sijttr-fourth vear of 
his age, and was buried in St. Paul's cathedral. Several laife canals ; the London, 
llast India, Liverpool, and Dublin docks ; the Plymouth break-water ; the Southwark 
and Waterloo bridges, and various pther e^topsive public WorlU, will be durable moQQ • 

4}«9t» Qf bis o?ctniordio^ talent, 
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are twenty feet thick, with Tuscan colamiHi : there bong a 
foot path of seven feet wide oo each side, aod a carriage road 
of twenty-eight feet between. This is a toll bridge « haTing 
been bailt by a company with a capital of £l ,OuO,000. The 
stock, I was informed, is at present ao worthless that it can- 
not be giren away ; the taxes and other expenses of the 
bridge amounting to more than the income. 

I have taken considerable pains to become acquainted with 
the philosophical instrument makers of London, as weli as 
of Paris. They are much more numerous in this city, than 
in the French capital ; but there is no shop in London where 
so great a variety of ready made apparatus can be fouad as 
in that of Pixii at Paris. Different workmen have acquired 
a reputation of superiority in different kinds of instruments ; 
and so nice and difficult is it to combine perfect accuracy of 
movement with beauty and elegance of finish, in this kind 
of work, one need not be surprised that a journeyman, who 
has once estabhshed a claim to merit of this sort, should be 
much sought after. There is, too, a great want of economy 
and good conduct, on the part of the workmen in this line of 
business, as well as in many others. If they can earn 
enough in two or three days to support them a week, they 
will remain idle during the other three or four. Hence it 
is no easy thing to get an order executed at a short notice, 
unless it be for some of the most common kinds of instra- 
ments. I can acknowledge, however, that 1 have been 
subject to less disappointment and perplexity from ready 
promises, and long protracted performance, here, than in 
Paris. The French instruments are, 1 think, upon the 
whole, cheaper than th** English. For those which require 
great mathematical accuracy and perfection of workman- 
ship, the workmanship of Troughton, Dollond, and others 
of London, are still to be preferred. In most or all of tbe 
institutions on the continent, which 1 visited, a great propor- 
tion of the instruments are of London workmanship : but 
of the collections in this country, very few are to be seen 
of continental origin. 

LETTER XXIX. 

Sh^ld, 2d month, (Feb.) 19, W9, 
My dear *****, 

The day and hour of separation from my London friends, 
having once more arrived, 1 found it impossible to take a^ 
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&nai leare witbont experiencing eibotioiis which cannot 
easily be resisted, when the heart is touched with gratefol 
sensibilities. From many individqals and ftiroihes, I have 
received the most disinterested kindness, in a repetition of 
such attentions and favoars^ as could not fail to make a last* 
ing impression upon the feelings of a stranger. Such acts 
of kindness, originating in minds subject to the benign influ- 
ence of Christian love,, could have no other motive than a 
desire to practice those virtues which the Gospel enjoins, 
and which, in their exercise, are productive of their own 
reward. 

In the several branches of the family of my worthy and 
venerable friend W. Dillwyn, I have enjoyed ever since 
my return to England, as well as before, the ease, hospi- 
tality « and comfort of a real home. The title of an American, 
constituted part of my claim ; for a residence of forty years 
in England had by no means obliterated from his memory 
and affections, the ties of nativity and the sympathies of 
early otianhood. We had been known to each other, through 
the medium of mutual friends, more than twenty years. 
Now advanced in age and infirm in health, but of refined 
manners and instructive conversation, he is still the delight 
of a numerous circle of friends and acquaintance, among 
whom are persons of various ranks and professions. Inde- 
pendent in fortune, and benevolent in disposition, his time 
in this country has been much spent in advancmg the in* 
terests of humanity. As the intimate friend and coadjutor 
of Clarkson, Wilberforce, Allen, and others, his name will 
be associated with the welfare of Africa, and the prosperity 
of many of the most useful institutions of the metropolis. 

I might commemorate, with similar pleasure, were it 
permitted me to speak as I feel, the gratification derived 
from the society of many other individuals and ^milies, — 
and more especially, of my friends Howard and Phillips of 
Tottenham ; in whom the happy union of science and be- 
nevolence, has enlivened the hours of social enjoyment, 
and added claims to friendship which cannot be forgotten. 

Having taken a seat in the Defiance coach for Derby, I 
left London on the 15th at two o'clock, in a mood but little 
disposed to join in the conversation of two inside passen- 
gers, one of whom I found was from Manchester, and the 
other from Norwich. In their colloquial topics I felt no 
interest, till the former happened to mention that he had re- 
cenUy returned from the United States. He had seen the 
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principal towns on the sea-board, and had ascended the 
Hudson nver as far as Albany. On being asked by the other 
bow he liked the country, he replied, that he was not at all 
pleased. He was disgusted every where with the want of 
good manners, for in his whole route he had not fallen ia 
with a single person whom he could call a gentleman. This 
reply appeared to startle his companion, and he asked him 
how this could possibly happen; '' 1 know not how to account 
for it," said he, " unless there are no real gentlemen in the 
country." But, fiaid the other, we see American^ occasion- 
ally in this country, who do not appear to be deficient in the 
qualities of gentlemen. *' That may be, but 1 believe, none 
but the best of them e?er visit England. Information is at 
a very low ebb among them." But do they not read? 
** Yes, they may read, but they tlo not seem to profit much 
by it. The roads are miserably bad, and the coaches worse." 
Such was the flippant and unqualified invective in which this 
citizen of Manchester, with a true Lancashire aspirate, 
chose to indulge against our national character and customs. 
My feelings were somewhat roused, — but suppressing the 
excitement, I proceeded to question him farther respecting 
America, as one desirous of information, and having some 
iotention of going there myself. 1 found that he had ^pent 
but two and a half months in the United States, nearly the 
whole of which time was devoted to his commercial con- 
cerns, and that he had been introduced to no society, except 
that of dealers. Our steamboats, he admitted, were worthy 
of praise, but he saw little or nothing else in the country 
deserving commendation. Of the honesty and fair dealing 
of the merchants, he had no great opinion. 

To account for this unreserved vituperation, in a man 
who appeared to be at les^st civil and good natured, and 
without any particular antipathies agai^t America, I am 
much at a loss. He had probably been dnappointed in hi3 
commercial views, and this may have disponed his mind so 
entirely against the country and its inhabitants, as to ex- 
clude all candour, and to fill him with prejudice and dis- 
like. At the same time, 1 fear there is too much reason te 
believe, that a foreigner, and especially an Englishman, 
whose previous education had not qualified him to guard 
against the fatal error of drawing general conclusions from 
insulated facts, would be naturally impressed with the dif- 
ference of manners in the middling and lower classes of the 
two countries, in a way unfavourable to some of ourrcpub- 
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lie«D Mbitfl. We ought not, perhaps, to expect, that the 
freedom .of .thinking and acting, so onivenally enjoyed in 
Ae United .States, and which most erentaally gi?e a de*^ 
cided tone to oar national manners, shoald not produce, in 
some instances, an ejQfect unfriendly to the courtesies and 
refinements of polished life. ^ . 

At the supper table of the inn, where we stopped, one of 
my inside fellow-passengers, in reply to another who was 
ridiog on the outside, remarked, '* You are from the North, 
1 think Sir." '' I am." '" Can you then," I asked, '' dis- 
tingaish a Northern from a Southern man, by bis appear- 
ance." '* We can Sir, generally." <vWhat^art of England 
do you then suppose me to be from ?" ** 1 do not know 
exactly, but 1 should take you to be from the South." An* 
other, after observing me more closely, conjectured that I 
was from one of the middle counties. They appeared 
greatly surprised when I assured them that I had not been in 
England six months in my life. *' You are not, surely^ trom 
America ?" *' I am." *' I most ask you then a thousand par- 
dons. Sir," said the Manchester passenger, wit<h some con- 
fusion, '^ for the manner in which I have spoken of your 
country." *' We see," said his companion, '' that there 
are some exceptions to your rule of American gentlemen ?^' 
"Yes," said he, '* but you know that 1 before remarked, that 
those who visit England are the very best of the country." 
My judgment was then seriously appealed to, whether this 
was not the fact. Indeed 1 have often been asked whether 
those who visit Europe are not mostly or altogether of the 
superior clkss of Americans, with respect to intellect and 
intorlhation '; and I have not hesitated to say that, as far 
as my inlbrmation extends, 1 might safely answer in the 
negative. 

This instance of deep-rooted and unwarrantable preju- 
dice against us, is not an uncotmnon case. English travel- 
lers cross the Atlantic with inflated expectations o£ wealthy 
independence, and purity of morals ; and with few intro- 
ductions to persons of respectability, they mix only with 
thQ surface of society, and because they do not discover 
that human nature is more refined in America than in Eng- 
land, or that the inhabitants of our back settlements are 
deficient in some of the graces which are conferred only by 
education, and a mixture with the world, — they suffer them- 
selves to fly from one extreme to another, imbibe the 
•strongest prejudices, and on their return, not only speak^ 
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but write and pobliih obseimtibiis replete with uafiiimMi, 
if not witfa the grossest caiumoies. Of the Dumeroae trt* 
Tek through the United States by Eoglishmeo and IrifthmeD, I 
know scarcely one which I thiak has been written in the sfkirit 
of true candour, or which shows much acquaintance with 
human nature.* This course of proceeding is deeply to be 
regretted. It keeps alive national antipathiea, ukd feeds 
tiie spirit which engenders war, and all the evik that spring 
from mutual hatred and animosi^. It is time for every 
bonest n^an, in both countries, to set i^is face against every 
thing that tends to oppose the temper of mutual forbearanoe, 
and that unison of feeling, toward which, the common 
origin, the common language and literature, the common 
sense, and the common welfare of the two nations, have so 
direct and natural a tendency. 

The coach in which 1 travelled passed, in the night, 
through Dunstable, Woburn, Northampton, Harborough, 
and I^icester, several of which are large towns. The 6bj 
broke as we entered Loughborough in Leicestershire, a 
town of a more modern appearance than ordinary. We 
arrived about ten a. m. at Derby situated in the southern 
part of the county to which it gives name, and speot the 
remainder of the day in visiting such of the manu^tones' 
and institutions of this town, as were pointed out to me as 
most deserving the attention of a stranger. It contains a 
porcelain factory of great extent, belonging to Robert Bloor. 
The ware-room is large, and well filled with articles of 
Utility and ornament ; many of which are of elegant work- 
manship. Men, women, and children, with various domestic 
animals, are imitated in porcelain, with extraordinary pre- 
cision. I noticed one vase the price of which was twenty 
guineas. But in fineness and beauty of composition, and 
costliness of execution, this ware is very inferior to that of 
Sevre in France. Lead is ahi'ays used in the glazing, but 
it is so completely vitrified with the siliceous portion of the 
surface, as to obviate the danger arising from the use of a 
metal, generally very noxious and ot^tionable in the 
utensils of the table. About 250 people are employed in 
this factory, a number, greater than that of the Royal estab- 
Kshm^nt in France. In one apiurtment were forty*four 
persons, employed exclusively in painting the ware, besides 
several in another room. The colours are all laid on by 

* An exception I am happy to aay, may be made, with respect to the travels of aevc- 
Tftl Bngliahmeo in the UniiBa StatWi pab&ihed aiiice the abo?« nauak waa written, j 
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tamSt. Forty wobc»i were engifed in one roMH, in bot • 
tdebiog the gilded vessels, by meads of blood-stODes» and 
they earn, 1 was told, from seven to nine shillings per week. 
The ignreftof men and other animals are formed by making, 
previooaly, a mould of burnt gypeum, into which the biscoit, 
in a floid state, is poured. The gypsum contributes to td 
the porcelain, but before it ha9 become entirely fixed* the 
interior is poured out, which leaves the image hollow, an 
oiject of importance in the bakings 

Recollecting that C. Sylvester, a chemist of considerable 
celebrity, resided in this town, I called at his house, and be 
accompanied me to the infirmary, a new and beautiful build- 
ing, in the construction of which great attention has been 
pnd'to convenience and economy. The merit of its con- 
trivance is .principally doe, I believe, to his ingenuity and 
,talent. This edifice is of handsome grit stone, found near 
Derby. It has an elevation of three storiest surmounted 
with an iron dome, around. which, in the interior, is a wide* 
stone gallery . Two light and spacious rooms, one for each 
sex, are appropriated to the use of convalescents, where 
persons who are recovering, instead of being confined to 
their '«ick chambers, may pass the day, and take their 
meals. The (ever paltents are entirely separate from the 
rest, their rooms having a different staircase. None of the 
wards have more than eight beds, and some only one. One 
of the bedsteads revolves on an axis by machinery < so that 
the patient can be turned without being t&vcbecl ^ but 1 was 
toM that the sick have a prejudice a^inst it* There is a 
small kitchen on the same flr)or with the sick w<irds, and 
opening into, the centre of them, which is extremely con- 
venient for the nurse, especially during the night ; the prin- 
cipal kitchen being in the basement story, and all the wards 
in the second from the basement. The first story contains 
rooms fi»r the keeper, the apothecary, surgeons, physicians, 
&e. The utmost attention is paid in this infirmary te ven- 
tilation. Each water closet is so constructed that the open- 
ing of its door inside, pushes out nearly all the air it contains 
through a valve over the door, opening outwards ; and 
when the door is again shut, fresh air from without enters 
thrtmgb a valve in the door opening inwards. All the 
moms and wards communicate with the top .of the house by 
flues. 

The whole building is warmed by heated air, and the 
method of doing this is simple and efiectuaL The exLtemal 
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air enten a mibterrabean pasMj^, about sereaij ycrdSi 
from tbe infirmary, b^iog admitted into this passage tbro«|^ 
a large tube, witb an opening at the tofi on one side- onty. 
This tube turning on a shafl, by means of a vaoe, always 
presents the opening to tbe wind. The air is considerably 
tempered* in this passage under ground, and after circu* 
fating around a heated' stove* ascends through pipes, to the 
various rooms. A steam engine of one horse power, is 
kept in activity for pumping water, driving tbe washing 
machine, andother heavy operations. The steam from the 
boiler, besides supplying the > engine, performs much of the 
cooking. A vessel of water, heated by steam , always stands 
in the kitchen « reudy for any purpose of convemence er 
cleanliness. The ^tove which heats the smoothing irons, 
heats likewise a current of air, which passes into an air 
chamber, and dries the clothes rapidly. This is certainly 
the best construoted* building I have ever seen, and pos- 
sesses a degree of perfection unknown, perhaps, to similar 
establishments. It cost £15,000. The names of donofs 
are, as usual, exhibited in neat characters in one of the 
principal apartments, and one individual whose name is not 
given, hta credit for i;6000. In one apartment, is a. 
model' of the building, which cost £100. 

€. Sylvester did me the favour to call: and spend tbe 
evening with me. He is a person of extensive knowledge 
in chemistry and the arta, and he wa&oae of the first who 
discovered the process, by which zinc isrenderjed malleable,, 
and is now rolled into sheets so as to be used for roofi, 
pipes and other economical purposes. 

17th. The town of Derby, is situated on the river Der- 
went) and ha» a population of 16,000. It is remarkable 
for its industry nnd activity, particularly in the manufacture 
of silks, cottons, and porcelain ware. Gas lights. were first 
tried upon a large acale in the extensive cotton manufactory, 
of J. Strutt^ Esq. an ingenious public spirited gentlemaa 
of this town. 

The roads in Derbyshire, are considered as good as any 
in England. They are composed of limestone, which is 
probably the best material for a hard and durable road that 
Has any where been applied to this porpose4 A general 
error in the formation of roads, is giving them too great a 
curve transversely, or in other words, making ihem too. 
round. The stones in this case, do not compact so well 
together^ The best and smpothest; roads are»accQrdiQ(|Jy. 
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aimott flat. The aopenoritj and eieelleoce of Eogliali 
roads, is, I would 9§aio repeat, owing Gonjoiatlj to the care 
which is taken to keep them level , to renew the dec^jiag 
materiids ih dae season, and to the use of broad wheels. 

1 liaTe observed in one ortwo pkcos a aoethod of grind* 
iog aad compacting the materials of a road, which appeared 
to be remarkably expeditious and efiectual* A. large hoi* 
low cast iron roller, three feet or mare in diameter, is ad« 
JDsted to an axle, over which is suspended a very Urge and 
strong wooden box. This is loaded with stones to such an 
extent as to re<}uire a strong team, (o9Casionailjp a doee* 
or twenty horses or oxen) to move it. This iostromeot» 
moved backward^ and forwards, a few times over a newly 
paved read^ crushes the stones, and soon renders the sur&ee 
bard V smooth and level. 

To enjoy the scenery more fully between Derby and 
Matlock, 1 placed myself thir. morning along side (^ the 
driver of the Nottingham coach. Some of the observa 
tkms of this man amused me not a little ; but in comqaon 
with many of the- working classss, in this part of Ekigiand, 
he used the singular number, in addressing a single p^rson^ 
and not unfrequently interlarded his remarks, with epithets 
derived from the vocabulary of Billingsgate. Such a com- 
bination of terms; is, to an American at leasts as singular 
as it is incongruous and unpleasant. 

The road during part of this route, (seventeen miles,) is 
iielightfully picturesque. The river Derwent, a wild and 
roipantic stream, flowed beneath us on our left, wh^e midr 
way up the hills on our right, a beautiful canal, as ifde*- 
pendent on the clouds for its supply, bore its level waters 
along the sinuosities of the hills, and at one point of the 
road, it passed in a substantial trough of masonry across the 
river. It was the iirst instance which has fidkra within ray 
notice, of such a triumph of art over nature, and could 
not fail to exite feelings of admiration, for the talents Of 
John Brindley, who was a native of this county* and- 
whose masterly genius qualified him to become the bene*' 
factor of England, in extending and advancing, the princi- 
ples of inland navigation. 

At Miilford we passed several very hii^ edtton: and 
bleaching miUs, which, with the houses built for the resir 
dence of the workmen and their famiUes, constitute ahea»>- 
tiful collection of hutklings. 

The cotti^ges of the wvrk people are of stone, and of a 
16* 
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ttmrorm gtructare. They extend ia a cootigooas rotv nearly 
a quarter of a mile, and are all nimiberttd ; the floore are of 
brick. 

Belper is a market town, eight miles from Derby, of 6000 
iohabitants. The cotton mills belonging to the family of 
Stnitt, in this place, form an immense group of baildings. 
The principal mill is 200 feet long, thirty feet wide, and 
six stories high. The mill has three water wheels^ the laigest 
of whicb, used only in floods^ has the extraordinary dimen- 
sions of forty ftet in length, and eighteen in diameter^ My 
excellent Matlock Guide informs me, that in this towa 
about 750 children are taught in liancasterian and Sunday 
schools, supported by the proprietors of the mills. At 
Millford also, about 300 children are taught in institutions 
supported by the same company. Such noble and libm^ 
exertions, deserve to be recorded. 

The valley of the De«tw.ent, beyond Belper, is in many 
places enchanting. The hills are clothed with low wood, 
and the numerous cottages and farm houses distributed over 
the ever varying landscape^ present altogether such a con- 
tinuance of silvan beauty, as to render this ride uncom- 
monly attractive. 

At Cromibrd, a village one mile from Matlock bath, w.e 
passed the cotton 4nill erected by that prince of mechanics, 
Sir Richard Arkwrigbt. It was the first that was ever 
worked by the power of water. How deeply is the pre- 
sent prosperity of England indebted to the talents of this ex- 
traordinary- maDt It would be difficult, 1 think, to name an 
individual, with the whole civilised world before us, whose 
inventive powers are better entitled to- the grateful ap- 
plauses of bis country. This, I am aware, will be contested 
by those who entertain the belief that the introduction 
of labour-saving machinery has, upon the whole,, been 
attended with more harm, than good, to the morals and 
happiness, of the working classes. There are, indeed, 
few of the blessings of Providence, which are not liable 
to perversion and abuse.. That no evils have attended 
the. ejection and multiplication of large cotton fectories, 
in this and in other nations, it would be* folly to deny ; 
but these> evils^ are. doubtless of a nature -that da not forbid 
the application of remedies adequate to their removal. The 
progress of a humane and enl^htened policy, with respect 
to education, and the gradual amelioration of the system of 
management, in these extensive manufiBbctories, seem to<, 
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affbcd the promise of ao eyeDtoal .trioinph o^r the principal 
e?ya with which they have beea^ amended ; aod whoerer 
takes a rational sarrey of the iaamense benefits which man 
derives fron every important extension of his dominion 
over matter,-— the vast accession to his comforts, which the 
arts afibrd, and the innumerable friendly ties which are 
thna made to bind the various- parts of a nation into one 
united brotherhood, and* even to form a cementing inter- 
course between distant and remote nations, will not hesi- 
tate a moment, to admit the vast amount of obligation, which 
En^and and the wovld ape onder, to snclva genius as Sir 
Richard Arkwright. It is creditable to his country, that his 
talents were* so well fostered by its beneficent- patronage, 
as to raise him from- obscurity and . poverty, to distinction 
and wealth. He died in 1792, and Ina remains were depo* 
sited in the chapels of Cromford, which was built and en- 
dowed by himself. But where is his monument ? It is not 
to be found in the hamlet which protects his ashes; nor 
need it.: it will. long live in the memories of thousands in 
England and America, — it will live in the page of htatoryv 
From Cromford, we entered by a narrow road, or pas- 
sage, cut through a rock^ called ScaWAin^AVc^, and on rising 
the bill, the beauties- of Matlock Dale opened before us>. 
Few persons, whatever their expectations, will'bedisap** 
pointed' in the sweetness- and prettiness of the scenery of 
this valley. On theright, across the river, Willersley cas- 
tle presents a conspicuous object. It is the seat of the 
present Richard Arkwright, .Esq. the son of the barber, and 
wor^y knight, I had not tim& to visit it, but from its ap- 
pearance at a distance, I should suppose it to be in one of 
the most picturesque situations- in England. The groands 
are said to be laid out with great -taste. 1 am no great admirer 
of Darwin's florid measure^ and his liberties with nymplu 
andxauid««; but he has succeeded in imsting into poetry 
what no other friend of the muses had probably ever thought 
of— the various processes of cotton spinning : 

Bo now. wh«re Derwent toUtJiia dusky floods,- 
Throuf fi vaulted nioantau», and a night of woods, 
The nymph Gossypiei* treadi the velvet sod, 
And wanns, with rosy^Biiles the watery god ; 



Bis ponderous oars to slooder spindles turns, 
Ana pours o'ei 

With playful c . 

And wields his trident whil^Uib monarch spins, Sec. 



Ddoours o'er monf wheels U»foamy urns } 
fithpli 



With playful charms her Jbovy lover wins, 

BcUoue Oarieu. 

At Saxton^s Hotel I found ample room, and good accom>- 
modations, for this is not the. season of visiters. The views-i- 

* Ctosfypium, the cotton plant. 
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from the green in front of this honse are very fine, partiliBC 
a little of the Alpine, from the height of the hilh on each 
side of the rirer ; for riTor it must be called, thon^ its 
width is about equal' to that of Stony-brook« between Prince- 
Ion and Tt«nton in New-Jersej. The baths of Matlock 
are supplied by springs, which issoe from the bills. The 
water is of a higher temperatnre than the air, and answers 
for warm bathing. It brings with it from the hills, a great 
deal of carbonate of lime in solo^n, a considerable portion 
of which is precipitated on ezposuro to the air, incmsttng 
irhatever it passes over. 1 went into a cavern, called the 
petrifying wa//, near the mari^in of the river. It is an open 
moothed cave^ of an oven shape, from the roof of wfaieh 
the water is constantly dripping. Substances plaeed on 
the bottom, are by degrees entirely covered with a cs^- 
reous crust. £^ shells, bird's nests, and other things afe 
treated in this way, and sold tonrisiters. 

This part of Derbyshire is celebrated for the production 
of that beautiful fossil, the fluate of lime, or Derbyshire 
spar. It is manufactured in this place, as well as at Derby, 
into ornaments of great varie^ and elegance of form. The 
clours are very much diversified in the- native mineral; 
hot I found on visiting the workshops, that the darker hnes 
are elicited by heat. For this purpose, himps of the spar 
are put rn a hot oven, and when the temperature is soffi- 
cieutly raised, they are taken ©ol and-rapidly cooled^ The 
deeper colours, especially the purples, immediately maoi- 
fest themselves and remain permanent, generally id veias 
pervading the mass. The working of this mineral is so dif- 
ficult and painful, I could not but foel compassion for the 
men who are dependent upon it for their subsistence. Be- 
sides the fluate of lime, the sulphate is also wrought here, 
whh great effect^ in the manulactory of boxes and other 
ornaments. A beautiful snow white variety is found in 
some of the mines. The most productive part of these 
mines is lead ore, or galena, which occurs in a variety of 
forms, and is extensively wrought. The other minerals of 
this region are calcareous fossils, of which some of the va^ 
rieties are eminently beautiful, especially the dog-tooth 
spar ; ores of zinc, both blend and calamine, traces of cop- 
per, iron pyrites, manganese, barytes, and quartz crystals. 
Stolactites of great beauty and diversity of colour, are ob- 
tained here. Many varieties of the lime-stone are worked 
as marble, and that which is filled whh entrochi and other 
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mariDe'exiiTTae, i» very baDdsotne. A black marble, found 
eo tbe estate of tbe duke of Deyonshire, is much valYted 
fbr tbe perfection of its poUsfa. It is so hard as to answer 
for watch sea1&. ^ 

A mnsenm, in- whkh all the varieties of manafactared 
articles « an^ of natural cr^'stallizations and minerals, is kept 
at Bfatlock bath, by Ma we, a dealer in* mttierals, of coTisi- 
derable celebrity in London, and is open toTisiDers withoat 
cost, aa the articles are all for sale. I procured •» gatde, 
and went into Rntland cavern, one of the greatest ciniosi- 
ties in the place. It reminded ine forcibly of tbe catacombs 
of Paria^ but the avennes and galleries are much more irre- 
gular, and (he waUs and passages more damp and difficult to 
pass tbroagh It> contains several spacious openings or 
cbambers, called halls, arid is well ventilated. A traveller 
who wishes to: observe the interior appearance of- a mtne^ 
cannot gratify his curiosity with less difficulty, expoiurei or 
fatigue than in this cavern^ H is still explored for lead» 
and tbe labyrinths ar^- lined with brilliant crystallizations of 
fluate and carbonate of Ikne, and of various* metallic sub- 
stances. 

18th. Tbe stage having left me, I hired a man to take 
me in a gig to Batrewell, distant ten miles, for which I paid' 
bim twelve shillings. The morning was pleassmt, the ground- 
a httle stiffened with frost, but in otherre<«pects there were 
lew traces of winter to be seen. My conductor informed 
me, that cattle and horses had remained in the open fieldt 
wkhout fodder during the whole winter ; a ciroumataBCe 
wbicb tioes not usually happen. 

Our road led us by the rivers Derwent and Wye; tbrougb 
a finely cultivated country. These rivers, during part of 
tbe year at least, are deep enough for the navigation of 
small sloops. At Bakewell, I le^ my luggage under the 
care of the landlady of the Rutland Arms, to be forwarded by 
the coach on its arrival, and set off on. foot for Cbat8Worth» 
the celebrated mansion and seat of the Duke of Devonshire, 
about four miles distant. The country in this neigbboar- 
hood is beautifully variegated with hill and dale, and so 
highly cultivated as to. present, on every side, a smiling and 
charming landscape. I entered the grounds of Chatswortb 
through a noble gate, and was directed, by st^osj cheeked 
porteress, to the mansion, still at a considerable distance*. 

On reaching the brow of a hill, the noble edifice, with. 
U9<Qqii^rou9 outbuildings, gardeos, laivn?, and^ove8> burst 
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upoo tkc tight, alnost with th« force of enchuitnieBt The 
River Wye flowed through the park, between the place 
where 1 stooii* and the onnsion, and orer it was an elegant 
stone bri4ge of three arches, ornamented with figaree. 
The situation of the houae appears rather too low, as seen 
from a distance, but when one is on the spot, there is a Sue 
amphitheatre of prospect, especially toward the sooth. 
The main portal is a large and imposing gateway, with a 
lodge on each side. The honse is of the Ionic order, with 
a flat roof surrounded by a balustrade. Its foirsa is nearly 
square, each side beifig 100 feet ; but within is a spacious 
quadrangular court, with h fountain in the centre. The por- 
ter sent a messenger with me to the house* where 1 was 
met by the housekeeper, a female of a very respectable, 
matronly appearance, who conducted me through the va- 
rious rooms and halls of this splendid seat of nobility, sihI 
readily satisfied ray inquiries. The fronts which form the 
quadrangle, are decorated with sculpture. The hall is 
very lofty, and is ornamented with paintings of the RotDan 
History, by Verrio. At each end of it is a doable flight of 
steps fourteen feet wide, each landing place being a hlock 
lif marble fourteen feet r^quare ! The chapel is enriched 
with paintings and caurings, and one long gallery is 6iAed 
with origioHl sketches, which might have furnished eater- 
tainmeut tor n whole day. Much of the furniture is of 
French origin, and a piece of JF'rench tapestry was shown 
me one hundred years old, still in good cnndition. "f ^ 
duke is now in Paris, travelling, if 1 mistake not, iftcsgn*^* 
He is, 1 should judge, .a person of fine taste in the artSi 
. from the pains and expense he has incurred to obtain spe- 
cifiMns. 

In ose part of this edifice, as U formerly stood, nary 
Queen of Scots passed thirteen years of her lif<^ i» ^ 
tivity, under the care of the Earl of Shrewsbury. Aly 
conductress took ipe through two or three rooms, which 
corhsspond with those inhabited by that unfortunate prio- 
cess, and which are still called by her name. It was imp^*' 
sible, while treading within the walls which confined ap^'' 
sonage so conspicuous in history, to escape from the mflU' 
ence of that sokmnizing association which carried ^^^"^'"x 
hack two hundred and fifty years, and almost ideotifierf " 
with the events of that period, so interesting in themselves, 
and so important to the destinies of England. The symp^' 
thy which in e^rly life had ftlled my eye, on readii^ the {a^ 
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tbetlc story of Mary's trial and death, in the element pages 
of RobertooB, again revived, but with redoubled fence, from 
this proximity to the scene of her afflictions. It was during 
her residence at this place* that she wrote her second letter 
to Pope Pins, dated the Slst of October, t&70« 

The grounds of Chatsworth are laid out on a plan of great 
expense and ornament, though not in the modem style. Ar^ 
tificial cascades, jeta d'eau, and other hydraulic exhibitions, 
are very prominent, and I confess, to me very pleasant fea- 
tures in the scenery of this noble mansion. On the north 
is an abrupt hill, oi great elevation, which, though it limits 
the view in that direction, deiWac^ the house and grounds 
from the bofeal winds, and renders the valley below, more 
beautiful from the contrast. On the summit of this hill 19 
a IttTge body of water, occupying nearly thirty acres, which 
affords an abundant supply, for all the works of Neptunian 
construction. One of the servants escorted me to the prin- ' 
cipal places, and opened the AHintains for my asnusement. 
The chief of these is the grand cascade, 'Which consists of 
a series of stone steps, or staiges, extending a long distance 
down the hill, crowned at the top by a temple, and supplied 
from- the upper reservoir. On entering this temple, the 
stranger is liable to be made the subject of sport to those 
who are without. While be is admiring the prospect * 
through the portals, a great number of little jets start up 
from the floor, and unless he quickly make his escape, wet 
him to the skin. On opening the main pipe, the water 
rushes in vast quantities, from a variety of figures, and, 
covering the dome of the temple, plunges down with the 
rapidity and noise of a loud cataract, flows down the steps 
and platforms, to the bottom of the hiil, and disappears by 
sinking into the earth. Sea horses and tritons, figure in the 
group. In one place is a fountain, which throws the water 
to the height of ninety feet ; and in another, the stranger 
is conducted under a tree, which appears to be a decayed 
willow, and if he is not aware of the deception, he will be 
suddenly exposed to the inconvenience of a heavy shower 
bath, the water pouring in streams from the branches of the 
tree, which in reality, is made of copper, and painted. Th« 
itables, and out houses, are very numerous ; and the green 
house and garden, are in correspondence with the other 
*" parts of this magnificent seat. The park extends over a 
circumferenceof nine miles, and contains large herds of deer. 
After a delightful walk of a mite or two, through the park. 
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1 met ibe aiail coach at Banlow, a small viHage, a&d «>de 
grer aD extensive aad drearj moor, belonging to the D«ke 
of Ratland. Not a house was to be seen, for many miiei 
en this moor, except the cottage of the game keeper. Great 
numbers of grouse started up around us, as the coach paea^ 
•ed over this fenceless waste. The strong temptation which 
the poor are under, to appropriate to themselves the bifds 
of the air, and other wild animab, which inhabit these ex- 
teasiye and solitary moors, and the severity of the Jaw« 
which prohibit such intrusions upon the rights of the owner, 
are sources o( numerous and distressful prosecutions, many 
of which have been long considered, I believe, by enlight- 
ened and humane jurists, as disreputable to British l^is- 
lation. 

Sheffield, like other busy towns* announced itself on ouc 
a.pproach, by dense volumes of smoke. The environs were 
remarkable for tbe great number of good houses aad gar- 
dens, and pleasant country seats, preserved in that neatness, 
which is so agreeable a trait, in the rural scenery of this 
country. On entering the town, the prospect was greatly 
reversed. The streets were dirty, the houses black with 
smoke^ and combined with the bustle of markets and UNtfku- 
factories, was the ^ppearauce of many persons, whose con- 
dition indicated a sphere of life, far below that of a content- . 
ed mediocrity. At the Tontiqe, a large and well regulated 
inn, 1 met my friend G. D., of London, who had preceded 
me in his journey to the north. We were both very hos- 
pitably entertained, for several days, at Carr Wood, the 
house of a kind and truly respectable friend, (S. Smith,) 
about a mile from tbe centre of the town. 



LETTER XXX. 

York, 2d month, {Feb.) 26th, 1810. 
My dbau **•*, 

Sheffield is the great cutlery shop of England. Its 
manufactories, though not entirely restricted to article of 
metal, are less various than those of Birmingham. As the 
principal object which can induce a stranger to make much 
stop here, is to visit the workshops, 1 endeavoured to ^vail 
myself, as fast as possible of this privilege ; and 1 could.not 
have fallen into better hands. My friend S. who is one of 
the most wealthy and intelligent manufacturers, is at the 
^ametime, so generally respected by his fellow citizens^ that 
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Us pfcseiice is soffiotent to iosare a polite reception to these 
who may accompBoy him ; and he has been so kind as to i;^ 
with me to every establishment, which he supposed would 
gratify mj cariosity. He and his partner are very largely 
concerned in the manufactory of iron, the various processes 
of which are performed with wonderful dexterity. The 
ere b reduced at Chesterfield, in Derbyshire, and brought 
in the state of coarse pigs to Sheffield, where it is converted^ 
by the power of steam and manual skill, to the state of fine 
bar, rod, and plate iron. Steel is also rolled into sheets, in 
the same extensive factory. The conversion of iron inte 
steel, by the process of cementation, and the making of cast 
steel, we saw in another establishment. For the latter pur- 
pose, the comnnon blistered steel is broken up, and melted 
in earthen pots, which hold about two gallons each, and from 
them it is poured into moulds of iron, and forms bars of 
smooth cast steel. 

29th. The principal manufactories we have visited, are 
ibe following ; — First, Plating and drawing iilver wire. 
This is done in the usual way. Beside wire, the metal is 
also drawn into ribands, with various (lutings, and orna- 
mental figures, for handles, spouts, &c. 

Second, Tilting and forging steel. Several bars are 
welded together, by heavy tilt hammers, and drawn into 
7ods, a process which renders the steel more tenacious and 
tactile. 

Third, Saw making. The instrument being cut out of 
sheet steel, the teeth are fashioned by cutting out the tri- 
angular pieces, or intervals, with a kind of punch, worked 
by one man, with the aid of a lever and screw, not very 
dissimilar to the coining press. The saw is afterward 
hardened, by heating it red hot, and plunging it into oil, of 
a determinate tei^perature, 

Fourth, Case knife making. The knives are separately 
A>rged on an anvil, but the finishing of the instrument is 
consigned to various hands, each of whom, having but ope 
operation to perform, acquires a dexterity and rapidity of 
execution, attainable by no other means. The formation 
of the bone, or ivory handles, is a distinct process^ The 
earving or roughening of the handle, is done by bdys, with 
rasps of a peculiar construction. The boring of the holes, 
and fastening on of the handles, are also performed by boys. 

A large bnildmghas been recently erected by a company, 
far the purpose of a grinding house. It is provided with a 
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dteatn engine, whicli tarns as msny ccNniiiOD grindsteoel as 
the area of the bttifding will easily contain. These stones 
are hired oat to grinders, at the rate of seven or etght 
gaineas per annnm, who employ tbemsehes in grinding aiid 
polishing edge tools. The stock of the company yields 
aboat eight per cent. 

Fifth, Tke grtneftng and polishing giais lennt^ for tpeda^ 
ehif and optieal instrumentf^ by lAe power of fleam. Thia 
operation is managed with sarprisiag facility, and as trae a 
curve is given to Hie lens, as coald be dbne by the nicest 
manipulation. The glass being previously cut, and roeghty 
shaped, is fastened by a cement of pitch, upon the convex 
surface of an upright block, or support. A concave cap, 
having the requisite curvature, is placed upon the glassesj 
as many of which are stuck upon the block, as the sn^aae 
will admit of. The cap, previously smeared with emery, 
is then thrown into the gear of the engine, and moves rapidh 
ly over the ^asse?, with a vascilating motion, precisely 
similar to that which a workman would be hkely to give it 
by the motion of his hand, directed by the power of his 
judgment. This was to me a perfectly new, and, l-conleas, 
no less interesting proof of the vast fertility of human geniai, 
in contriving means for saving manual labour. I should 
imagine, that a few manufactories, of the extent of the one 
now alluded to, might supply spectacle glasses for the whole 
kingdom. 

Sixth, Tke cutting of iron screws. This is done by hand^ 
and chiei9y l^ women. Screws of the smallest size most 
each be handled. To America belongs the merit <:^ having 
given birth to the. invention of a machine by which screws 
are cut and finished, with as much certainty in the opera- 
tion, as nails are made by the ordinary mechanical process. 
The name of the inventor of this machine, I do not now 
remember, but I recollect to hate seen it in Philadelphia, 
and to have made several screws, by turning the machine 
with my own hand. 

Seventh, Buffing mHallic goods^ such as spoons, ladles, 
&c. by holding them against a^olisfaer or hard buff, or swab, 
turned by steam. 

E^hth, FUt cutting. The file being forged, the cutting 
H elected by repeated and rapid strokes of a chisel and , 
hammer. 

Ninth, Weofoing hair seating^ for scfas^ chairsy ^c. The 
warp is of black thread, and the filling only, of hofse hmP- 
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A little girl ttaodb by the side of the loom, and hook* the 
end inf a loDg hair upon the end of a shuttle, which the 
weaver drawn through, then presses it with the reed and 
tlirowB the shuttle back for another hair. 

Tenth, Tkifrrging ofSciuors. Thb process is effected 
entirely by hand, upon the anvil. A workman in our pre- 
sence, completely fashioned the too parts of a pair of scis- 
ears in about fifteen minutes. 

Eleventh, Mamufactory of plattdware; such as breakfast 
end tea-urns, vasea, coffee-pots, &c. This id an extensive 
concern, and the workmaoahip is of the finest kind. A 
eteiiin engine of one horse power, a neat and beautiful ma? • 
chine, and the smallest I have seen used for mect-aoical 
porposes, is employed in burnishing the goods. Women 
ave occupied in giving a final polish to the ware, by means 
of soap suds, steel rubbers, and lastly by using the blood 
atone. 

The great evil of this and other large manufacturing 
towna arises, as is well known, from the constant liability 
of a sudden defiresnion in the market, of the products of 
their industry ; 4n consequence of which, the bellows and 
the loom are arrested, and a large proportion of the popu* 
btion are deprived of their daily earnings. 

This reversion of a pro»peroei» bustiness iias of late been 
to common as to produce an obvious impressioa upon the 
character and appearances ot Shefiield. An air of depres- 
^on and eiternal indications of poverty are but t^o evident, 
ae one passes through ihe streets. There is, however, a 
most becoming spirit of patience and fortitude in sapportjing 
these trials, and a slight return of noore auspicious times, 
•erves to re-auimate the courage of the labourers.^ If ther^ 
ia a larger proportion of the inhabitants of thi9> and other 
English towns, in a state of mendicity, or of privation bor- 
dering upon it, than in our American towns and villages, 
there is, also, a greater numher of the wealthy class ; sod 
on the part of these the motives to Christian benevolence, 
appear to operate with a salutary and generous influence. 
All that charity can do in the way of alleviation and conso- 
lation, is cheerfully performed : while tl^ institutions of 
the government give to the poor as strong a claim upon the 
booaty of the state, as b at all conststeni with the pdblic 
good. 

. Sheffield, has hitherto been completely inland. In a few 
days, however^ a canal is to be opened,, by which even sea 
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boats will be able to load and unload in the centre of fiic 
town. The opening of this canal is assigned to the 22d; 
and is to be attended with a great f^te; Eleven or twelve 
vessels, preceded by a steam boat, are to advance np the 
new canal^ ta the town, firing guns and responding to the ac- 
clamations of the thousands, who will l>e collected on 'the 
adjoining hills to witness the ceremony. It will coostilnte 
quite an epoch in the *' village annals;*' The canal, though 
only three or four miles long, has cost about j£80,000, it 
contains twelve locks, it will be crossed by thirteen 
bridges, and will open a full and easy communication with 
the coal mines and other important places. Its width at top 
is forty-eight feet, at bottom twenty-four, and its depth six 
feet. 1 1 terminates at Sheffield i n a spacious basin, adjace nt 
to which large warehouses will be erected. The comple-^ 
tion of this canalv at. this time, and- at suehan expense, a^ 
fords the most decisive evidence, of the continuance of thai 
energy and public spirit, which) guided by the genius of 
the- nation, have contributed to raise the British empire, to 
its present unexampled elevation in the scale of commercial* 
and political greatness. 

My friend Smith,* is an intimate acquaintance of Jamee 
Montgomery, the poet, whose touching effusions* are'sa 
mueh admired' on both sides of the Athmtic. 1 regrettect 
that in consequence- of a recent indisposition, he could not 
accept an invitation to dinner, whicb my friend had given 
him ; but on calling to see him, I had the pleasure of an 
introdaction, andof spending half an hour with him in plea* 
sant conversation. His person is rather beneath the mid-^ 
die size, his countenance open> and he has an elevation of 
forehead, and a fulness and tenderness of eye, which my 
imagination could not but regard as an appropriate seat oif 
that pathos of religious feeling, which spreads through hia 
poetry its most attractive and endearing quality. 

** Kind as the tear in Piter's eye, 
. r' Soft a« the glomberiof infknt** tigli, 

So sweetly. innocentW mild, 
It spoke the muse of sorrow^s chiU.'* - 

His manners are gentle and amiable^ and his style of con« 
versation is animated, seasoned with playful wit, and a great 
readlbess in giving his thoughts the clothing of perspicuous 
and appropriate language. Montgomery is about forty-sevea 
years of age. He has never been married, but evidently; 

* Since deceasetl' 
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tippears to have conciliated the frarm frieodshipof tbose to 
whoiD he has become Mitiioately known. He resides 
with three maidens, whose nephew is now the editor of the 
National Intelligencer, our government paper at Washing- 
ton. His father was a MeraTian preacher, and who, m 
well as bis mother, died in the West Indies, while on a mis* 
sionarj joarney among the poor ignorant blacks* James 
was educated at a school kept under the direction' of that sin- 
cere and pious sect, in Yorkshire ; where, during ten years 
of his early lifCr he remained secluded from the world, and 
where he doubtless received those coovietione of the truth 
of the Christian revelation, which have difiused oTev hij» 
poetic inspirations their moral tenderness and snblimtty. 
He is editor of the 9befield bis, a paper which, though it 
is ranked with these in the opposition, maintains, id reahty, 
a character quite independent of a settled hostility to tfc^ 
governmeot, or of the control of paity. 

20th. Sheffield contains about 40,000 inhabitants. It 
has one institution called the news-roum, which is well sup- 
plied with magazines and newspapers, and is weil support-* 
ed by subscription. The members pay tw^eoty-four sb^ 
Hngs per annum. 

• Between Sheffield and Wakefield, the country is finely 
cuHiraited, the roads are wider than in the west of England, 
aod the fields are generally fenced with stone walla. Iroa 
works were frequently seen, and the coke beds poured out 
their dark columns of smoke, and blazing fires in many 
places. The coal is converted into coke by piling it up in 
long parallelograms, to the height of several feef,^ coverii^ 
k with earth, and setting the mass on fire. 

The town of Barosley has an exceedingly uncomfortable, 
^irty appearance, aod it is ^markable lor its number of wea- 
vers of linen cloth and check. Not leas than 500 looo^; it 
is said, are kept in operation here. The wire Biianufactory 
is also of consideral^A eatent and antiquity in this place. 

Wakefield is one of the pleasanteet manufactumng towns 
1 have seen. Its Gothic church is a very ancient and kftfty 
structure. At a short distance from the M town;, tfaefe 
commenced, a few years age, the erection of several new 
streets and squares. An elegant new cbuJrch was buik|and 
the spirit of adventure and speculation did opt stof^Wntil 
after the cowpletioo of a new town, rivalling, in the state* 
hncss of its bouaes, and the width and beauUr of its streets, 
seme ol^ihe finer parts of Beih or l^onden. Bat this tide of 
16 ""m 
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pubKc Bptrtt having attained itn maximom, it subsided faster 
than it rose, and mnch of this new towfr is now deserted; 
the property yielding a very trifling interest to the owners'. 
A letter to W. Leatham, a respectable banker of this place, 
secured to me the hospitality of an aduiable and interesting 
fiimily. The lunatic asylum^ considered the best in the 
kingdom, was the first object of attention. It is a new 
establishment, erected at public expense, for the benefit of 
pauper lunatics', within the west riding of Yorkshire. No 
pains were spared to obtain plans from the most experienced 
and skilful architects, with a v>iew to the perfection of this 
institution. It i» situated in- a pleasant open country j about 
half a mile from the town, but too near the public road. 
The natural colour of the bricks> of which it is constructed, 
is nearly white, which gives it a lively and pleasant appear- 
ance. The ground plan of this edifice, is in-the form of the 
letter H, the central part containing the kitchens and other 
offices. One of the sides is appropriated to male and the 
other to /emale lunatics. It contains at present about 
seventy patients ; but when the buildings are completed, it 
will accommodate a much greater number. Great attention 
is paid to their dassification, and to the separation of the 
sex^. To give greater efficacy to- this restriction, there 
are two kitchens, one at each extremity of the central build- 
ing. But whatever care may be taken in the coBStruction 
of lunatic asylums, and how wise soever the regulations 
adopted for their government, the success attending their 
operations wilt greatly depend upon the personal qualifica- 
tions of the superintendents. A judicious and attentive 
board of governors, is indeed highly important, but the 
immediate and constant watchfulness of the male and female 
superintendents, their firm but trheerfid deportment, their 
energetic but humane treatment of the unfortunate objects 
of their care, their promptitude, their skill, their self con- 
trol, and their influence over the passions of others, consti- 
tute, as I conceive, the most essential elements, in the 
moral and mental reformation of their alienated subjects. 
Dr. Ellis, a very respectable and intelligent physician, has 
taken charge of this institution, from motives, at least in 
pa ifa pf benevolence towardthis unhappy class of his feitow 
creaKres. Both he and^ his- wife appeared to me, from 
their afiiaibility, good sense; and judicious arrangements; to 
be exceedingly well qualified for the station they have. 
assumed;. A beatittful steam engine of three horse power^ 
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fistfiimtes both hot aod cold water through those parts of 
^he bQilding where it is needed. The reservoir of hot 
water, is maoaged with peculiar ingenuity. Two cisterns 
are placed under the roof, into which cold water is forced 
by the engine. In the centre of one of them is an empty 
vessel, into which steam is admitted from the boiler of the 
engine, and by this easy method, sufficient heat is soon com* 
muoicated to the surrounding fluid. The uncleanly patients 
are lodged in a quarter by themselves, in rooms lined with 
eedar, and the soiled clothes are daily washed with great 
&cility, by a machine in an adjoining closet, supplied with 
pipes of hot and cold water from the reservoir, and a tube 
to conduct off the wash. This,, if 1 understood rightly> is 
the contrivance of Dr. Ellis' wife. 

This asylum is heated in the same manner as is the in- 
firmary at Derby, by warm air. But the absence of a fire 
ia the hall^ where the orderly and convalescent patients 
daily assemble, is certainly an^ objection. In this opinion I 
was joined by the superiDtendents The warmth of the 
apartment may, indeed, be easily kept up to the requisite 
degree,. by air flues, — but after looking through the win- 
dows, and perceiving nothing but the dreariness of winter^ 
what person is there that does not, on turning to the cheering 
blaze of a lively fire, feel a degree of animation, that pro- 
duces the happiest effect upon his spirits. Such a source 
of pleasure, ought not surely to be cut off from those, who 
stand most in need of every auxiliary to tranquillizing enjoy- 
ments. The cells of the patients are warmed only by the 
flow of hot air through the tops of the windows, which con* 
nect them with the centre building. This would scarcely 
be sufficient in our climate. 

Baths, both warm and iSbld;, are much resorted to. The 
patient is placed in a chair and surrounded by a wire frame, 
which confines him in his seat. By means of a rope and 
pulley, he is then lifted into the bath, without a possibility 
of Injury, or of his making much resistance. Hence the 
bath may be resorted to, either as a physical or moral cor- 
rective. The double kitchen does not, on the whole, give 
satisfaction to the superintendents. Though the boiling is 
effected entirely by steam, and <rther labour-saving processes 
are adopted, yet the trouble is found to be greatly increased 
by this arrangement, and the benefit anticipated from it, as' 
the means of 'separation, have not been fully realized. 
Medical treatment is sparingly resorted to by Dr. Ellis, the 
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chief rettance beiog placed apon a steady, mild and ^oM* 
cioufl coorae of moral governmeiit. This iostitiition bids 
hir to hold the first rank among the lunatic osjrluais of 
Great Britaio, and its future success, will doubtless be id* 
i|oired after with much interest by the friends of boinaDttj^ 
i; did not perceive that much provision was made for the 
employment of the insane, as a means of cure. 

Accepting the offer of mj kind hostess, of her riding hone;. 
I went to Ackworth, and spent the aflernoen and evening at a 
large boarding school, belonging to the society of Fnends, 
long since established at that place. It is intended princi- 
pally for the benefit of those who are not is affluent dr- 
Cumstances. It contains at the present time 308 pupib, of 
whom 1 SO are females. The building occupied by thb semit- 
nary, was originally erected for a hospital, at an expense 
of £14,000. Attached to it are 200 acres of land, which 
are worth at least £2000. The whole was purchased by 
the society for £7000. The house makes a noble appearr^ 
ance ; and the garden and grounds are well laid out for tbe 
purposes in view. The children are fed, clothed, aud^ 
taught, under the direction of R. Whittaker, the superisi^ 
tendeot, agreeably to the regulations of a committee of tb4i 
society, who visit the school at stated periods. The fare,*, 
tiiougb very plain and economical, is heal^ful, and the 
system of government is efficient, humane, and parental^ 
Much pains are taken to inculcate the sentiment of piety, 
of a regard for the Holy Scriptures, of reveience for the 
great objects of Christian faith, and for the dictates of the 
Holy Spirit, as revealed in the heart. Thb, 1 cannot but 
Consider as the best course of ethics that can be adopted 7 
the only system in short which is likely to produce such* a 
deep and permanent sense of moirkt and religious obligation, 
as will extend its influence to the formation of character, 
and the regulation of conduct throughout the whole of lifer 
I regretted to find that the literary exercises of the school 
were not more extended. Reading, writing, arithmetic, 
English grammar, and geography, are well taught. Somt- 
thing of practical mathematics, and occasionally a little 
Latin may be introduced, but the funds of the institution do 
not admit of the employment of teachers, whose qiiaHfica^ 
tions are such as to command, at all times, considerable 
salaries. As the pupils are desigfied for active, industrious 
life, their literary education is, perhaps, pretty well adapt- 
ed to their prospects. Some of them» howeiner, fixmi the 
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c&eapli€ss of the accommodations, remain a long while in 
therinstilutioD, and among these there are douhtless boys of 
georiaii, who, if the means were afforded, might make such 
attainments in science or learning, as would quahfy them 
lor the business of instruction, and for other responsible and 
important situations in society. In such an establishment 
as this, the mechanic arts, and practical agriculture might, 
i cOBceire, by a little extension of the plan of education, 
be most advantageously introduced. If the spirit of the 
Felleoberg system were adopted — if work shops were 
erected, and a few mechanics were employed, to assist the 
gentu«« and direct the manipulations of the boys, — if sncli 
labourers too were engaged on the farm, as were qualified 
to instruct a class of juvenile assistants, might not the hap- 
piest results be eicpected, not only in relation to the habits 
of the pupils,but to the improvement of their understandings? 

I was much pleatted with several ispecimens which were 
shown me of native mechanical ingenuity, executed by 
some of the pupils during their houra of vacation. Models 
ef coaches, and horses, carts, ladders, and other instruments 
of utility, were done in a manner which gave decisive indi- 
oattons of promising talents. One hundred and seventy -five 
bushels of apples were gathered from the orchard of thie^ 
institution, the last year. TJm price of board and tuitioi^ 
an this school, is* £\2 per annum, which 1 was informed i» 
about half the actual cost, the other moiety being supplied 
by the funds of the society. • 

23d. Leedf. The road from Wakefield to this place is 
chiefly remarkable for the number of collieries and coke fires 
io liffht as we pans along. The entrance of the town, as at 
Sheffield and other places, is black with coal dust and smoke* 
Having arrived here late last evening from Wakefield, I 
went this morning to breakfast wKh a friend who has a large 
cloth manufactory, about a mile from the town. 1 wan sur- 
prised to learn that the Saz^n wool is preferred to Merino 
for the finest cloths. The former sells now from nine shil- 
lings to ten shillin«;s and six-pence per lb. but, when made 
as clean as French wool, it is worth thirteen or fourteen 
shillings sterling per lb. The finest cloth made of this 
wool is worth, at the factory, thirty shillings per yard. 
There are two Cloth Halls in Leeds, of vast size, contain- 
ing more than 3000 stand? for selling cloth. The one is 
appropriated for the sale of mixed cloth, or that which is 
mii^ from dyed wool, and the other for white Qloth. They 
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are hence distiiigoished by the name of Mixed-Cloth italf ^ 
aod White-Cloth Hall. The latter is a large quadrangahir 
building 297 feet in length, and 210 in breadth, and 19 
divided into five streets, as they are called, each of which 
contains two rows of stands. To these places the domentic 
cloth manufacturers resort from various parts of the adja- 
cent country and neighbourhood, and expose to sale their 
andressed cloths, rough, as they come from the fulling*' 
mills. These are purchased by the merchants^ who e«i- 
I^oy dressers, dyers, &c. to finish them. 

The clothing business has nearly doubled the populatioa 
of Leeds within the last thirty years.* The great bulk of 
its manufacture con^sts of the coarser kinda of cloth, 
though latterly the production of superfines has greatly in- 
creased. Linen fUctories have abo been recently estah* 
Kshed, as well as several iron founderies, which have ac* 
quired a great degree of reputation. Under the guidance 
ii a friend 1 spent part of the day in viewing some of the- 
lai|;er manuiactories The flax-mill of Marshall and Co. 
is one of the most extensive. The steam engine whicfc 
moves the machinery, is a remarkHbly complete and elia- 
Ssnt instrument It» power i» seventy horses ; the fly- 
wheel is thirty feet in diameter, and the cylinder four feet* 
It has three boilerBv two ol' which are constaiaily i» opere«» 
tionw It worka by sliding valves, and with such admirable 
precision as to produce no jjtir or noise But the most 
novel and lingular application of steam, which 1 have yet 
absented, h in the transportation of coal from the mine to 
the borders of the town, upon au iron rail-way, by means 
of a stewDT wagon^ The shall of the mine ifi oa the top ef 
a bill aboet two toiler from Leeds. The loaded ws^ons, in 
defending (he hill, to it» base, <)raw the empty ooes^ hj 
means ef chatRS and puUies, to the top« From the' foot of 
the hill a level road has been made to the place of discharge 
near the town, on which an iron rail-way has been coo- 
strncted. The steam wagon is about ten feet long, and 
contains a high pressure em^ine, with its fire-place, chim- 
ney, boilers, &c. The engine has two pistons, which turn 
a cog-wheel, fixed between the two near wheels of the car- 
riage, and this cog, or ratchet wheel, runs upon a tooched 
rail -way, adapted to it on that side of the road. This tootiv 
ed rail is outside of that on which the wagon wheels move^ 
but is cast with it into one piece. The rails consist of pieces^ 

* By tb« lui «tiwiief «tioii, (18B) it anuMuitod to 9^796. 
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of in)a« abotit three feet long, nicely adjusted to each other. 
Twenty-five loaded wagons, each containing one and ff 
quarter tons of coal, were, on this occasion, attached, one 
after another, to the steam wagon, and drawn with ease, 
and with no inconsiderable velocity. The coal wagons, 
together with their charge, weighed each three and a half 
toBS, 80 that the whole weight drawn by the steam wagon 
was eighty-seven and a half tons Occasionally, thirty or 
more loaded wagons are put in motion, amounting to at least 
one hundred tons. Each loaded wagon is pushed, at the 
extremity of the rail road, on a bridge, through an opening 
in which the coal is discharged into the carts, which con- 
vey it to the places where it is wanted. 

This new and extraordinary mode of conveying goods by 
land, demonstrates, as forcibly, perhaps as the application 
of steam to navigation, the vast importance of this po^ver in 
promoting the useful arts, and increasing the products of 
human industry. Who beside the Marquis of Worcester, 
could have conjectured, one hundred years ago, that coal 
itself would ever be made the means bv which this material, 
now so essential to the prosperity of England, should be 
raised from its profoundest subterranean repositories to the 
surface of the earth, and thence conveyed either by land or 
water, as occasion requires, to the busy manufactory, and 
there to be employed as a substitute for human labour ! 

24th. I came out last evening to Rawdon, a manufacturing 
village, eight miles from Leeds, where several friends re- 
side, who are extensively concerned in the cloth business. 
One of them, (W. Thompson,) at whose house I was very 
kindly entertained, conducted me this morning throu^ 
their factory, in which about .5000 yards of cloth are made 
every week. This mill appeared to me to be a model of per- 
fect «kiU, both in its arrangement and management. It is 
warmed by steam, from the boiler of an engine, of about 
fourteen horse power, which engine is the prime mover of 
the machinery. To produce the requisite warmth^ there 
are four rows of steam pipes in the upper story of the mill, 
three rows in the middle, and two in the first story. The 
whole of the premises is lighted by coaKgas, by means of 
an apparatus, which, with the building that contains the 
ftimaces, &c. has been erected at an aggregate cost of £700. 
One hundred weight of coal, yields 400 cubic feet of gas. 
Cannel co^ alone is.used for the distillation. It costs here 
one shilling per cwt. and the coke is equal in value to tk^ 
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coal which heats the retorts. The gazoauter holds 1600 
cubic feet. About 150 lights are kept burning, most of 
them «11 Dight, for the machioery is in constant operation, 
Bight and day. The average saving between the gas lights, 
and those formerly used, including the wear of the appara- 
tus, is about twelve pounds per week. The practice of 
continuing the manufactories throughout the night, has 
lately been adopted in England, to a considerable extent 
It adords no inconsiderable security to the premises, against 
the danger of fire, and the assaults of the croppers^ who have 
frequently, of late, assembled in mobs, and committed ex- 
tensive depredations. It enables the owners to turn their 
capital to greater advantage; and it affords opportunities 
to the workmen, to exert their industry to the utmost extent 
of their capacity. This last consideration is, however, on 
the score of humanity, extremely objectionable. A large 
proportion of the persons employed in these factories, it is 
well known, are children. What pecuniary advantage, can 
possibly compensate, for the loss of health and morals, 
which these poor creatures unavoidably sustain, by such 
midnight toil and exposure ? It is true, they work by relays, 
and are permitted to take a certain share of repose and re- 
laxation ; but when such temptations are held out to the 
avarice or the indolence of unenlightened parents, nothing 
but the strictest regulations of a humane owner, or master, 
can afford sufficient protection to these juvenile labourers.^ 
The employment of both sexes, in the same crowded fac- 
tory, is found to be inevitably attended with demoralizing 
effects. These effects are guarded against, with scrupulous 
caution, in this establishment, and doubtless in many others j 
but no caution can entirely obviate the evil ; and it is to be 
feared, that remedial regulations are, in many cases, greatly 
neglected. The labourers in this excellent establishment, 
earn, — the men, from thirteen to thirty shillings per week, 
according to their skill ; — women, about twelve shillings ; 
and the youngest children, three shillings. The prices of 
wool, 1 was informed, agreeably to the last sales, varied 
from ten pence to ten shillings per pound. The Spanish 
and Saxon are the highest. American wool varies from on^ 
shilling and six pence, to one shilling and eleven pence per 
pound. Excepting Scotch wool, it is the lowest on the list 

* Tbeparltomentanrinterpontioiif on behAlf of Oie employmoDt of chUdfen ia maim- 
fketoriM, before alladed to, wOl deubaew contribute, m a gnax degree, to prevent 
hnpoeitionB^and I have since leaned, that children are rarely employoa in doth factp- 
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€f pikes, an infenorily occasioned^ in a great measore, by 
the quantity of dirt which accompanies it across the ocean. 
It IS siogtiiar that no sabstittite, of eqaai efficacy, has yet 
been fonfid for the excrements of men and swine, in the 
cleansing of this important article. The latt^ is foond to 
be the ^t, during the season of grass. 

In returning to Leeds, 1 stopped to view the rains of 
Kirkstall Abbey. This if t)ie grandest specimen of ancient 
ruins, I have yet beheld ; and is second, perhaps ^ to none 
in the kingdom, for its massiye extent, and for the solemn 
feeling which its venerable aspect can scarcely fail to in- 
spire. The principal part of the ruin, is the remains of 
the church, of which the naye, side aisles, and transepts, 
are nearly perfect. The columns of the nave, are com- 
posed of massive materials, which support heavy pointed 
arches. A curiously ornamented window, and a fine door 
way, are in good preservation^ on the west side, and on 
the south, are the remains of the dormitory, kitchen, and 
other rooms. These very picturesque ruins, are the re- 
mains of an abbey of Cistercian monks, founded, it is said, 
in the reign of king Stephen, No American traveller, who 
visits Leeds, should omit to ride three miles, to view this 
interesting pile. From the crumbling nature of the mate- 
rials, I could not but feel some surprise, that it had so long 
withstood the shock af the elements, without a greater ex- 
tent of dilapidation. A considerable portion of the church, 
had recently fallen down; but centuries will still elapse, 
ere it becomes like the tower of Belus, entirely obliterated, 
unless the corrosions of time are assisted by the more ruth- 
less devastations of human art. These ruins, probably 
yield only to those of Fountain abbey, in another part of 
the same riding, in picturesque sublimity. 

1 attended a lecture, this evening, in Leeds, delivered by 
Dr. Nicol, who was an assistant to Dr. Moyse, the blind 
philosopher, so celebrated both in England and America, as 
a most entertaining lecturer on various branches of physical 
science, though deprived of one of the senses which one 
would suppose the most essential in the performance of ex- 
periments. I never heard Dr. Moyse, but 1 have been 
often told that his chemical and even optical experiments 
were exhibited with great dexterity ami success. The lec- 
ture read this evening was, I was informed, nearly the same 
as that of Dr, Moyse. The style was too florid to please 

Vol. 11. 17 
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the tarte of tliote accustoiBed to the plain path of scientific 
illiMtratioD. 

Several parts of the town of Leeds aspire to elegance in 
the size and structure of the houses, and general neatness 
of the streets and shops. It is a thronged and busy place, 
but the recent depressions of trade hare occasioned severe 
distress among the labouring classes. 

25th. At eight 1 took the coach for York. The ground, 
for the first time this winter, was covered with snow, and 
the air was cold and chilly. The country is much more 
open and wooded than in the south of England, and of course 
it reminds me more of home. 

I must acknowledge that 1 have not found, in the stage 
passengers of this country, so much of that reserve and ta- 
citurn coldness, which some writers impute to Uie English 
character, as I bad anticipated. There has generally been 
as much readiness to engage in conversation, and to commu- 
nicate information, as a stranger could reasonably ask for. 
An Englishman requires, perhaps, a little more time to break 
the ice o( a new acquaintanceship, than a Frenchman ; but 
when decently addressed, the instances have been rare, in 
which I have not met with a civil and obliging demeanour, in 
the public coaches. There is far less of the frivolous joking, 
and light, wordy conversation, . which one must become ac- 
customed to, in the French conveyances. Cases of self 
sufficiency and egotism, do nevertheless occur, and in per- 
sons, from whose understandings, one might expect a more 
rational style of conversation. I am led to this remark, 
from having been exposed, in the ride of this morning, to 
the inflated talk of a well-looking man, from Stockport, who 
plied me most copiously with his opinions upon politics, and 
various other subjects, but more particularly on religion ; 
allowing no opinions to have much weight, which did not 
coincide with his own. Religion is a topic, which a travel- 
ler through France is not much disturbed with. Excepting 
occasional gibes against the priests, and laughable anecdotes 
of the supei^tition of devotees, it is seldom brought into no- 
tice ; but in English coaches, there is no subject, 1 am in- 
clined to think, which gives rise to more conversation and 
controversy. 

in the ride of this morning, we passed Bramham Park, the 
seat of James Fox, Esq. whose name, if 1 may rely on the 
information of the coach passengers, is as ajipropriate to his 
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lavourite parsnit, as is that of Slipp§r to a son of Ctispiii. 
So food is he of the chase, that ^e actaally maiotauM aOO 
pairs of hounds, the expense of which, including, of couwe, 
a number of persons to take care of them, I was told, is 
£7000, or, j530,000, a year. But this extraordinary passion 
must be rather the love of hounds than of foxes. 

The city of York is situated in too flat a region to make 
a conspicuous %ure at a distance, were it nojt for its noble 
Minster, which is seen towering above the adjacent build* 
in^, like a majestic oak in an orchard of fruU trees. 
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Edinburgh, 3d months (March) 4, 1819. 

My DEAR ***** AND ****, 

To my friend S. Tuke, whose well directed efforts and 
very judicious writings onbehalf of the insane, have placed 
him in a distinguished rank among men of taleqts and bene- 
volence, I am indebted, while at York, for a kind and agree- 
able home, and the most friendly attentions. His worthy 
and venerable grandfather, W. Tuke, whom 1 met in Lon- 
don last year, and who is now in his eighty-fifth year con- 
ducted me in the afternoon to the Minster. Such a guide 
to such an edifice ! It was enough to aroose every latent 
feeling for the venerable. Mere verbal description, in this 
case, as in others which 1 have noticed, caD convey but little 
of the impression, which the survey of such an edifice pro- 
duces on the mind. The astonishment occasioned by its 
vastoess and antiquity, the delight produced by such an ex- 
hibitiOD of human power and skill, and, (whatever our pe- 
culiar views with respect to the nature of Christian worship,) 
the involuntary respect one ml obliged to pay, to such an ap- 
propriation of wealth and tafebt, under the belief that the 
motives to it were sincere,— give rise to a certain tone ol 
feeling, which can be no whejre enjoyed but in those ancient 
^ditices 

The Minster is about twenty -four feet longer than St. 
Pauls in London, viz. 524 feet. lU breadth, however, from 
the west door to the choir, is but 264, while that of St 
Paul's is 306. The width of the cross.aisles of the Minster, 
from north to south is 222.,.-of St, Paul's 248 feet. Their 
other dimensions are nearly similar, except that the^height 
of the two western towels of St. Paul's* is 26 feet greater 
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tlnm those of the Minster, and instead of the loAy. and mag- 
oificent dome of the former, the latter has only a lantern 
tower of 235 feet io height. But the age of the York catbe- 
dral, and its grand Gothic architecture, render it, in mj es- 
timation, a far more interesting object. In this, as in many 
other ancient edi6ces of the kingdom, different parts have 
been erected at different epochs^ It is now nearly 600 
years since the commencement of the south end of the 
cross aisle or transept, by Archbishop Grey, in the time of 
Henry HI. and the entire finishing did not take -place till tbe 
reign of Henry V. about A. D. 1413. 

It appears from the researches of antiquaries, that the 
style of architecture common to the ancient churches oC 
this country, and generally denominated Gothic, might witb 
greater propriety be called English. Its most obvious cha^ 
racteristic, is the high pointed arch, which was introduced 
aAiout the time of the commencement of the York cathedral^ 
under Henry III. It supplanted the semicircular SanoQ 
arch, which is now rarely to be met with, though a beauti- 
ful specimen of it remains at the gateway, near the cc^le^ 
giate church in Bristol. Thi« venerable building is there- 
ibre regarded throughout, as a splendid specimen of the 
early English ; there being little doubt that the high pointed 
arch, struck from two centres, was first invented in this 
country, or at least that it was here brought to its highest 
state of perfection. The pavement oi the interior of this 
church it modern. It is a kind of mosaic, designed by 
Lord Burlington, and well adapted to* the extent and gran- 
deur of the building. There is perhaps no edifice in the 
kingdom, in which the ornamented windows are in more 
- perfect preservation, and none which will more highly ex-- 
cite the admiration of strangers. I n the south end* are three 
tiers of windows ; that at the top, is in the form of a wheel, 
or marigold, and the glass is "so variegated as to represent 
that rich flower. Its brilliant appearance resembles very 
closely, tbe effect of a good kaleidoscope, greatly nwignified. 
The north end is adorned with five noble lights, which are* 
90 placed as to constitute one large window, reacfaiog almost 
from top to bottom. The coloured glass represents rich 
embroidery or needle work, and a small border of clear 
glass is run round their edge, which adds much to their 
beauty: Tbe great window over the western entrance, is 
esteemed a most admirable light, though not equal in size 
tq its opposite. The painting or tracery, is probably no 



Inhere exceeded. The first eight archbishops are here de- 
lineated in full size. Bat the greatest wonder id point o[ 
ntasonry and glazing, is the eastern window, the grand ter- 
mination of the choir. It is the work of John Thornton of 
Coventry, in the rergn of Henry IV. at which time it « 
supposed the art had existed in England at least a centnry. 
The upper part of this window is elegantly traced, and be- 
low are 117 partitions, representing as maay tran«actton6 
recorded in the Scriptures, chiefly in Genesis and Revela- 
tions. On one srde of this window, is placed a painted glamr,. 
given to the dean and chapter in 1804, by the Earl of Car- 
lisle. It was brought from the chnrch of St. Nicbokis ifn 
Rouen. The subjsect is the Annunciation, or the meeting 
of the Virgin Mary and Elizabeth, in figures as large as life. 

The monuments of this cathedral, are not very remarli- 
able, and 1 spent little time in viewing them. The efTeet 
of the whole coup-d'oftil of the immense area of the inte- 
rior, is greatly enhanced by the numerous clusters of col- 
nmns in the difflerent aisles, the capitals of the pillars exhi- 
ftting a variety of design, no one capital having the same 
foliage continued around it. The chaste grandeur, too, €C 
the hige pointed style of architecture, is no where seen m 
greater perfection. One of the arches crosses the whole 
middle aisle and is supposed to be the largest in Europe^. 
On the top of the side arches, an open gallery runs on esich * 
side of the nave, and over this is an upper tier of elegantly 
painted windows, containing various images and armorial 
bearings. The choir is separated from the church by a 
magnificent screen, on which is a variety of sculpture. The 
stalls, sixty-six in number, are all executed in oak and cu- 
riously carved, each one being assigned to its particular dig- 
nitary, by a 7^ritten label. Upon the whole, this great ca- 
thedral appears to me to be the most magnificent specimen 
of this ancient and rich style of church architecture, which 
1 have seen. The great duomo of Milan is more costly and 
imposing in its exterior, but it falls in my estimation, far 
short of the York Minster, and indeed of several other of 
the ancient edifices of England, in chasleness of proportion, 
and elegance and neatness of ornament. 

Is it Surprising that the church of England, assembling 
as it does, in edifices which continually present so nauch of 
the splendour and devote dness, the pomp and taste and de^ 
coration of Catht&lic worship, should stiil retain ^o much \of 
its ceremonials in practice ; and, hx the formalities at least, 
17 * 
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of ttB eilemais, deviate so widely from the esample of* 
Him, who declared, thai, '^Ye Bhall neither in this moun- 
taiD, nor yet at Jeruaalem worship the Father ; hot the- 
boor cometh, aod now 10, when the true worshippers, shall 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth ; for the Father 
aeeketh sach to worship hiBi%^' 

I attended this eTening a lecture on mechanics, by Web- 
ster, an itinerant teacher of philosophy, who has acqaired 
considerable reputation, as a fluent and perspicuous lecta- 
rer. His apparatus is neat and well chesen. His models 
of the steam emgine excel ia beauty, costlineM, and variety, 
those of any ef the numerous collections of apparatus that 
have fallen under my notice. To satiny my curiosity after 
the lecture, he was obliging enough to kindle the lamp 
under the boiler of a little steam carriage, less than a foot 
in length, aod placing it on the floor, it moved with celerity 
across the room. The boiler, 1 should imagine, did not 
hold more than half a pint. There is scarcely a town of 
considerable note, in Great Britain, which is not sometimes 
visited by these travelling lecturers, who, by means of po^ 
table apparatus, and a facility in communicating instructions 
impart the bencflt» of useful knowledge to hundreds and 
thousands who might otherwise remain destitute of its ad- 
vantages. ^ The multiplication of the means of gaining in- 
formation, even m those branches of instruction, which, a 
few years ago, were con6ned to colleges and universities^ 
is a conspicuous feature of the present day. The time, it 
may be presumed, is rapidly passing by, when, even of the 
retired and laborious inhabitants of the hamlet, it can with, 
truth be said, 

*' B«t knowledge to their eyer, her ample page^ 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne*er uorol.' ' 

And if the arts and sciences, the moral, physical, and inteF- 
lectual condition of England, be taken as a commentary oa 
the benefits of extended knowledge, and universal instruc- 
tion, no one who has travelled much over Europe, will con- 
sider the result of such benevolence, to be in the least de- 
gree dubious or equivocal. 

26th. Accompanied by my intelligent host, I went this^ 
morning to the castle. Under this name are comprehended 
the criminal's and debtor's prison, the governor's house,. 
and the court bouses. The court yard, into which we first 
entered, is spacious. We went into the prison, and found 
about thirty persons waiting for trial, at the next assizes.. 
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There have been as maoj as eighty felons at a tune, in this 
prison. Tbeir legs were loaded with chaiDS, and the cells 
appeared to me to be yery dark. The yardfr are small, bat 
supplied with water, and the means of. warm and cold 
bathing, are furnished In the prison Those sentenced to a 
temporary confinement, are kept apart from the other pri- 
soners and are employed in making laces, caps, garters, &c. 
which are sokl in the great court. The debtors also, whose 
apartments are mot^tly oyer the governor's house, employ 
themselves . in making yarioas articles, which are. sold to 
the public in the court yard. The prisoners are allowed one 
and a half pounds of wheat bread per day, and one shilling, 
or one shilling and six pence per week. The common yard, 
in which they are permitted to assemble, is separated only 
by a double grating, from the great court, and hence it is 
easy for them to converse, not only with the debtors, but 
with the public, who are permitted freely to enter the yard. 
It is strange, that such an injurious intercourse should ever 
have l>een permitted. The chaplain of the prison attends 
three times a week, to read prayers, and he preaches twice. 
An interesting and satisfactory attempt has recently been 
made, by two benevolent and pious females, to give religious 
instruction to the male prisoners. Clothed with the same 
spirit of Christian benevolence, which prompted the efforts 
in Newgate, in which the public have felt so much interest, 
these worthy females, have entered these dismal abodes of 
guilt and distress, and, by the peculiar energy of Gospel 
love, have been able to claim the attention, and to awaken 
the dormant sensibilities of a number of their wretched in- 
habitants, to a sense of the spiritual darkness, in which they 
were involved. Such examples, it appears to me, are 
worthy of all imitation, wherever vice has brought its vic- 
tims to the cells of a prison, and men or women can be found* 
rightly qualified to administer to the condition of these 
wretched outcasts from society . The qualification is doubt- 
less peculiar. The authority, by which alone, this dungeon 
of the soul can be effectually entered, is, perhaps, never 
more powerful, than when accompanied with the meekness 
and purity of female excellence. 

In company with the deputy sheriff, we went through the 
court rooms. They are large, and very neatly arranged. 
From the castle we went to the Retreat, or asylum for the 
insane, under the direction of the society of Friends, The 
excellent description of this establishment, by Samuel 
Tuke, which has been republished and much read ia 
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America, renifers it onnecesfiary for me to attempt a minute 
description. There are, at present, thirty-six women, and 
tweuty-eight men, in this asylum. The former are divided 
into three classes, and the latter into two', according to their 
different stages of insanity. We first entered the room of 
the convalescent men. The peculiarity of their condition, 
was very striking. A company of grave looking Friends, 
dressed in the costume of the society, and presenting the 
image of sober and rational reflection, formed so remorka' 
We a contrast, with the noise and vehemence of a Frencfi 
Innatic hospital, as to make it difficult for the hns^nation, to 
realise the fact of their mental alienation. In each room is 
a chair, in which the refractory are seated, and tied by a 
band ronnd the waist, and to which the hands are fastened 
by a strap and buckle. Every part of the house is kept in 
good order. The beds, at least in the women's rooms, have 
curtains extended round the head. Some of the females 
employ themselves, with their needles, in making articles 
which they are permitted to dispose of to visiters ; and they 
appear to derive, from such a fancied sale, as mnch enter- 
tainment, as if it constituted the means of their support. 
Some of the least affected of the female patients, were en- 
gaged in quilting, in the room of the snperintCDdent. As 
the buildings of this institution, were erected prior to tbc 
modern improvements in the constractton of asylums, it 
does not posj»ess all the conveniences, with respect to warm- 
ing, cleansing, classification of the patients,&c. that arcfwmd 
at Derby, Wakefield, and other places. Indeed the expe- 
rience of the intelligent directors of the Retreat, bare 
paved the way for those improvements. A building called 
the Lodge, has lately been erected behind the principal 
fabric, for the accommodation of patients ofthe higher class, 
^nd provided with warm and cold baths, and ornamented in 
front with a veranda, supported by light columns, resting on 
a gravel walk, on which the patients can promenade, either 
under the shade, or completely exposed to the air. A gentle 
declivity, of two or three acres, extends from this walk, 
and is used as an airing ground. The Lodge is connected 
with the main building, by a long covered gjillery, we" 
lighted, and neatly finished. Patients who are able to pay 
a higher price, are accommodated in the Lodge, with ser- 
vants of their own, if necessary, to attend them. Great 
credit is due to the superintendent of this institotion, G. 
Jepson and to his wife, for their judrcions management of its 
concerns. 
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This excellent establnhment, the principlefl of which 
have served a&a model for so many others, in diffefent parts 
of the world, originated chiefly with W. Tuke» aided bj 
Lindley Murray, and a few other active coadjutors. It was 
at first designed solely for members of the society of Friends^ 
but has since been extended to others in connexion with it. 
The lowest sum paid for boards washing, medical advice^ 
and all necessaries except clothing, is four $hiUing$ per 
week, — eight shillings for the next class, and for others 
rising, according to circumstances, to several guineas per 
week. 

To induce those who have the care of persons afflicted 
with the loss of reason, to remove them from their famihes, 
at an early stage, the managers make a considerable abate- 
ment in their terms, for those who are brought to the Re^ 
treat, within six months after the first appearance of the 
disease. 

^lih. Among the social occurrences, which I shall re- 
member with the most pleasure, is a vi^tt this afternoon, to 
our very estimable countryman, Lindley Murray, who still 
resides at the little village of Holdgate, aboi»t three quar- 
ters of a mile from the city. Hi» increasing infirmity of 
body, has latterly been such, as to prevent him from r^* 
ceiving the visits of strangers. But coming from the city 
of his nativity, and -acquainted with his nearest relations, he 
was induced to yield to my reqne$>t, and grant me an inter* 
view. Though so weak as to converse only in a low whis- 
per, and scarcely able to bear his own weight, from pain 
and debility, he ban been enabled, by the power of a strong 
and well balanced mind ; aqd what is more, by the exev- 
cise of the Christian virtues, to gain a complete ascendancy 
over himself, and to exhibit an instance of meekness, pa- 
tience and humility, which sTfibrds, 1 may truly say, one oi 
the most edifying examples I have ever beheld. His mind 
is still clear, sound • and discriminating; and he feels the 
"interest of a true philanthropist, in the progress of educa- 
tion, and the general welfare of his fellow-creatures. I 
haye been informed, by persons who were his youthful 
cotemporaries, that he was possessed by nature of great 
vivacity of feeling, and passions not less difiicnlt toxontrol, 
than what falls to the ordinary lot of humanity. But the 
graces of the Christian have so effectually surmounted the 
waywardness of nature, and difitised their benign influence 
erer t,he whole tenor of bis naind, as to produce ^upon hb 
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cooMeiuuice, a lustre and a sweetness of expression, *' nith 
less of earth in them than heaven.'* 

The temperature of his parlour is regulated by the 
thermomeier with great nicety. A constant care of thi9 
kind, joined to the most temperate eiactness in diet, has 
enabled him to live without exercise, to support a frame 
of tmosoal debility, and to prolong to old age, a life of 
great usefulness to mUiiom of his fellow -creatures. — 
Having brought with him to England a fortune competent to 
bis moderate wants, he has devoted the wh<rfe profit of his 
literary labours to the promotion of various benevolent in- 
stitutions, and to other deeds of charity. He has been 
blessed with a most amiable and intelligent wife, the com- 
panion of his early years, and the faithful and sympathizing 
partner in all that concerns him. They have no children. 
A young woman, who serves them as housekeeper, appeal 
also well qualified, by the respectability of her character 
and acquirements, to perform the duties of an almost filial 
trust. It is thirty-four years since this worthy pair left 
their native shores ; but their feelias[s are »till American ; 
and to listen to a pHrticnlar relation of the enlargement of 
our cities, and the progress of the country, afforded them 
evidently the mofit lively satisfactiou ; while, at the same 
time« a consideration of the smallness of the number of the 
Bomeroas acquaintance they left behind, who are now on 
the stage of Itle, gave to the conversation a placid melan- 
clioly, which served but to increase the warmth and ten- 
derness of such an interview. 

I had the pleasure of an introduction, on the day of b^ 
arrival, to C Cappe, widow of the late Newcombe Ca|)pe, 
.a celebrated miiiister of the Unitarian sect. This lady 
)iolds a conspicuous rank among those of the present age 
who have brought to the exercise of benevolence, a calti- 
Vttted and discriminating mind, and a fueling heart. By 
her patronage, the poems of Charlotte Richardson, an ex- 
traoitlinary instance of talent in the humblest walks of life, 
were ushered into the world in two volumes. She has 
been instrumeDtal in giving a character of remarkable iotel- 
lis^nce and judgment to the charities of York ; and by the 
publication of her interestinc: and instructive " Observar 
tions on Charity Schools, Female Friendly Societies," &c. 
pubhshed in ia05, she contributed to enlighten the pablic 
mind pn these important subjects. . Her conversation an« 
planners are correspondent with the character of judgment} 
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kiDdoess, and literary taste which she has so JQ«tly acqat* 
red.* 

Were it admissible, I qftight speak in terms of the highest 
satisfactioQ of several members of my own sect, who reside 
in this city. One of them the daughter of my venerable 
friend William Toke, will long be remembered in America, 
as well as in England, for the iralae of her pious labours as a 
niioister of the Gospel. Her enlightened and liberal mind 
is active in promoting the cause of virtue. As one of those, 
before alluded to, who have entered the prison as messen-* 
gers of Christian love, she has opened the way for the eier- 
cise of charity in a new and interesting sphere. 

28th. At meeting to-day, I observed a number of the 
patients of the *' Retreat" Some of them are fond of 
attending religious meetings, and their deportment is, in 
general, such as to encourage the managers in granting them 
the liberty. It would appear evident from this and other 
trials, that religious exercises, far from increasing the exa- 
cerbations of maniacal disease, tend, upon the whole, to 
calm and relieve them. 

After the second meeting to-day, I accompanied my friend 
S. Tuke, to the York Lunatic Asylum, situated about half 
a toile from the city, and on the side opposite to that of the 
Retreat. This is a large and handsome building, and at 
present accommodates about seventy men and forty women. 
The sexes are quite distinct. The organization of this 
institution has undergone a most important change, since 
the publication of S. Tuke's Account of the Retreat in 
1813. The recommendation, in that work, of a milder 
system of treatment than had been usually practised, led to 
a spirited controversy between him and the physician of the 
asylum ; and beit>g conducted in the public prints, it was 
sustained by the public interest, until it produced a com* 
plete revolution in this establishment. The physician was 
displaced, and it ^vas found that in consequence of the influ- 
ence he had acquired over the governors, and the blind 
confidence that had been placed in his management, abuses 
to an enormous. extent had been practised, unknown to the 
board. The far safer and more salutary method pursued 
in the Retreat, was afterwards adopted, of allowing no 
salary to the physician, and subjecting every part of the 
institution, to regular and faithful inspection. S. Tuke fre- 
quently attends at the Asylum, on first day afternoons, to 
collect such of the patients as are tolerably quiet, and read 

* She i» liace deceajsed. 
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to th«ni « portioB of the Scriptures. About thirty were 
asseinbled this afternoon. Several chapters of the Testa* 
menty and a Psalm, weire read to them, without interniptioo, 
though their various attitudes, looks, and i^estures coald 
scarcely fail to amuse the gravest spectator. .The exer- 
cise appeared to haje an agreeable effect. One; of tbe 
lunatics, at the suggestion of my friend, sungx>ne of Watts's 
hymns in a very simple chaunt, but with a melody and 
sweetness of voice, not surpassed by any thing of th^ kind 
I ever heard. This Asylum is one hundred and thirty-two 
feet long, fifty- two in depth, and three stories high. A 
spacious gravel walk, between a double row of lime trees, 
extends from the Asylum to the public road, about a qaar- 
ter of a mile. 1 observed at this early season, that tbe 
flowers in the open ground, and even on the north side of 
the hedges, had sprung up, and were expanding their bloom 
to the sun and air. 

The city of York has a population of about 20,000. Its 
ancient walls are still standing, though in many places fallen 
into decay. They were formerly very strongly fortified. 
The population of the immediate suburbs, is far short of 
its former extent, when the ancient Eboracom was tbe 
rival of London in rank and influence. The interior of the 
city is not pleasant. The streets are narrow and crooked^ 
and the proportion of good or elegant houses, much smaller 
than in towns of more recent date. The river Oase, 
which runs through the town, is a small stream, but suffi- 
cient for sloops of considerable size. The valley in which 
the city is situated, is considered as one of the richest aod 
most extensive in Europe. York, though so much inferior 
in wealth and extent to many other cities, is the second in 
Great Britain in point of rank. It gives the title of duke to 
the second son of the king. It is a county of itself, and an 
archbishopric, whose incumbent is styled primate and me- 
tropolitan of England, and has, in consequence, the honour 
of crowning the queen, but the Archbishop of Canterbury 
assumes the same titles over all England, and has the priti- 
lege of crowning the king. 

3d month, Ist. The mail coaches leave York for all 
parts of the kingdom, at midnight. 1 parted from my l^ip^ 
and worthy friends, with gratitude for the many social 
delights, which, during a fleeting sojourn of three and a 
half days, I have been permitted to enjoy, in this ancient 
and venerable capital of the north. 

Arriving at Darlington, on the southern border of the 
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county of Durham, early in the morning, I spent the greater 
pafrt of the day in looking throagh this pleasant town, vndefT 
the direction of a friend, (£. Pease) at whose house f met with 
a kind and polite reception. He conducted me through bis 
own large and beauttfullmanofactory of worsted, the machine- 
ry and manipalations of which are in admirable perfection. 
Id consequence of several coniagratrons in these buildings ^ 
they are now made fire-proof, — ^not in the ^msy way that 
h frequently practised, but by introducing iron beams and 
joists, laying a floor of smooth flag' stones, and erecting 
rafters of iron and a roof of slate. The lathes and other 
apparatus for making the spinning machinery, are con^ 
stmcted in the factory, and operate by water power. The 
spinning process is coadiicted by the joint efibrts of water 
and steam. 

We went throtlgb the cattle market, which, though not 
so full as at some seasons, exhibited a great number of noble 
looking animals. This county, (Durham) is, 1 believe, 
noted for the production of fine qattle. A bull of superior 
breed, will sometimes bring in the market, 800 or 1000 
guineas. So dexterous are the graziers, in the art of cross 
breedings that they are able, as 1 have been informed, to 
lengthen or shorten, reduce or extend, not only the bodies 
or the legs of their favourite species, but the necks or the 
shouldera, the fore or the hinder parts, and to add flesh to 
this part or to that ; so wonderful is the effect of human 
skill, even in the art of cattle raising, that the great Dur- 
ham dx is no longer a prodigy. It has been supassed in my 
native county, (Salem^ in the State of New- Jersey. The 
English cattle, it must oe confessed, are in general, better 
than ours ; but the diflerence is not so great as 1 could have 
rmagined. The beef of this country, is more uniformly 
excellent than that in the best osarkets of America, but beef 
may be easily obtained in Philadelphia or New-York, equal 
to the finest English beef 

We visited a private boarding school kept by a friend, 
(F. H. Smith) and conducted, apparently, with much efli'- 
ciency, in relation both to the intellectual and moral progress 
'9f the pupils. The number of the latter, is now about twen- 
ty, and yet there are two distinct classes, separated chiefly by 
price and the nature of the studies which they pursue. 
Private boarding schools of a superior order, are much 
more common among the Society of Friends in this country, 
than in the United States ; though the society here is less 

Vol. II. 18 
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ftoineroiit, and in the aggregate, net more wealtbj.^^ 
Bat ootwithstanding all the adFantages, which the beat 
pritate boarding tchoob can afford, i cannot but believe, 
that if the anited wisdom and prudence of the society 
were directed to the establishment, both here and at home, 
of a large and well endowed public school or college, for 
the higher branches of learning and science, very essen- 
tial benefits would result to our youth ; and the soundest 
principles of our, profession, receive a confirmation, that 
would go farther toward their preserTation, than by any 
4>ther step or procedure, which it is in the power of the 
society to adopt. 1 am persuaded, that the friends of hu- 
manity and virtue among other sects, would be glad to see 
such an evidence of liberality and good taste, as this would 
demonstrate ; for there is as little of the spirit of prosely t* 
isQ9 among us, probably, as in any other body of professing 
Christians. The general habits of this society are, more- 
over, deemed to be, in a particular manner, favourable to 
the cultivation jof useful knowledge. The day, we may 
hope, is nearly passed, in which it has been supposed th«5t 
ignorance is necessary to the propagation of truth, or that 
the purest principles of morality and of Christianity, w.ill 
not receive strength, power, and influence, by the in- 
creasing cultivation of the higher faculties of our nature. 
Truth, indeed, is a unit ; and whether it be sought 
after by the metaphysician, the mathematician, the astrono- 
mer, the chemist, or the Christian, it will be found, that 
there is nothing discordant in its doctrines, but that it con- 
spires, in all its parts, if rightly pursued, to the production 
of a harmonious result — the dignity and happiness of its 
votary. 

At three o'clock, I took the coach for Newcastle, grati- 
fied, as 1 had nuich reason to be, with the entertainment of 
the morning. We passed through Durham as the evening 
began to close upon us, and could only discover that it had 
an ancient aspect The fires of the coal pits were blazing 
around us, as we advanced, and at nine o'clock, the lamps 
and gas lights of Newcastle, emitted to my eyes a more 
welcome light The distance from York to Newcastte is 
eighty miles. 

2d. I walked out after breakfast, to the country seat of 
a friend, a mile from the town, and from thence was con- 
ducted to the Benwell colliery, one of the nearest to the 
city. 1 did not think it prudent to expose myself to the 
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&xSp rapoun of th« mine, and tbe anavottfable iatigae and 
ei)>08are of a descent. The Rutland cavern, at Matlock, 
with its sinuosities and contractions, had giFen me, as I 
conceived, a tolerably correct idea of a mine ; at least, it 
was easy for the imagination to depict the rest. The Ben- 
well colliery is 573 feet in depth; The thickness of the 
seam of coal, now in working, averager forty inches. 
About thirty men, forty boys, and nine fai^rses, are employ- 
ed in hewing and elevating tbe coal. And they can draw 
up thtrty^five score of corves, each containing four bushels, 
in ooe day, making about 2800 bushels. From the top oif 
&e shiift to the river, the descent is nearly half a mile in 
length, and down this plane the coals are conveyed on a 
railway, the loaded wagons weighing about four and a half 
toni». The momentum of their descent, is -sufficient to raise 
a weight of one ton, from the bottom of a pit, situated at 
about the middle of the rail-way, and the descent of this 
weight brings up the empty wagons from the river to the 
pit, and thence they are drawn to the top of the inclined 
plane, by the impetus of the loaded carriages. A full 
wagon goes down in three and a half minutes, and an empty 
one is brouglit up in the same time. The velocitv of this 
motion is easily regulated by pressing tbe end'of a lever 
against the wheel, round which- hangs the rope that sus- 
pends the weight. Such an application or the force of 
gravity, furnished a philosophical experiment, upon a^scale 
of magnitude no less interesting than it was novel and in- 
getiioms. 

tn gomg to tbe mine, we crossed the fosse of the old Ro- 
man wall, which was begun by the Cmperor Adrian A. D. 
124, and which extended from the German ocesm to the 
Imb sea, a distance of about sixty -eight miles. This wall was 
erected by the Romans to defend the Britons against the 
incursions of the Picts. 

Newcastle is lighted by coal gas. The manufactory mader 
tbe managenientof A. Clapham, (the friend who kindly con- 
ducted me to the Westminster gas ivorks London,) is neatly 
arrangecl, but with less, perhaps, of the economy of recent 
improvements, than at Ipswich and some other places. 
More than a hundred ^etorts^are mounted in four ranges over 
the furnaces. The ammoniacal fluid, which separates from 
the distilled products, is converted into muriate of ammonia. 
The superiority of this mode of lightings is every where 
Bttiafeat. 
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3d. Newcastle has a literary and philosophical soctetf » 
whose meetiogB appear to be well supported. An intro- 
duction to W. Taraer, a clerical gentleman of considerable 
literary reputation, and one of the lecturers of the society, 
opened the way this morning, for a visit to their rooms. 
They have a good library and reading room, and a collection 
of philosophical apparatus, which belonged to the late Dr. 
Gamett, but it is not kept in good order. From this- place 
my intelligent and learned guide conducted me to the castle, 
and to a chamber of it occupied by the antiquarian society. 
Never did a society of antiquarians meet in an apartment 
more appropriate to their duties. This castle was built by 
a younger son of Williem the cenquerer, and was often the 
temporary residence of kings. It wasin this ca8Ue,that Baliol> 
king of Scotland, did homage to Edward for the crown of bis 
kingdom. It is now in ruins, and indeed, in the banning 
of tile sixteenth century, it had lost so mudh of its pristine 
grandeur, that it was If t to-an incorporated company of tay- 
lors, at the anual rent of one pound. The outer walls are 
thirteen feet in thickness, but excepting a room for the < 
keeper, no part of the castle is tenantable, but that which is 
occupied by the antiquarian society. Here they have de^ 
posited a curious collection of Roman and other relicks, ob« 
tained chiefly from the town and neightM>urhood. 

The charity schools of this town^ace weU supported^ 
The largest, called the Royal Jubilee School, was erected 
in commemoration of the king's entrance into the fiftieth 
year of his reign. It contains 450 boys, and another for 
girls, contains 3Q0. In hearing one. of the classes read, f 
was surprised at the singular and disagreeable twang of the 
voice, in which even the monitors indulged themselves. It 
arises from the provincial habits of this county, and is more 
unpleasant to the ear, than an v of the provincialisms I hav^ 
yet beard It rendered the reading, to me, alniost unintelr 
ligible. The ordinary conversation of the uneducated 
classes, I found, on this account, scarcely more easy of 
coa»prehension than an unknown, foreign tongue. 
. Newcastle is a corporate city, independent of the coontjr 
of Nerthumberknd. It has received from lime to time 
many royal privileges, accompanied^^however, with an ex- 
pectation, if not an injunction, that in consideration of such 
favours, certain additions should be made to the king's treat 
sury. There are several societies, or companies, who have 
the privilege of making the sons and apprentices oflheii 
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members, freemen of the town ; and without being a free 
man» no freeholder has a vote for memberd of parliament. 
The manafactory of glass is, perhaps, more considerable 
than any other branch of industry in this city, excepting the 
trade in coal. The duty on glass alone, is computed to yield 
more than £200,000, annually to government. Cloth and 
soap manufactories, and rope making, are ahio largely con- 
ducted. The glass houses and roperies extend about two 
mHes down the river, iron and steel works are also common, 
and its commerce in coal is known to be mare extensive than 
that of any other poet ia the world. Upwards of 600,060 
chaldron have been exported in a year, to foreign parti, and 
coastwise. The population of this town is about 36,000. 
Some portions of it are well built, but its general appear-. 
aoce,i.eHid especially those parts of the town near the Tyne, 
»rrdafk^ irregular, and itielegaot. 

4ths The coach left Newcastle this morninff, at five ; 
and a worthy and excellent friend, at whose house 1 have 
been much at home, was kindly attentive to '* speed the 
parting guest." ~ My acquaintance, during the short stay I 
have made here, has been mostly conhn^ to those ofour 
own sect ; and I have found among them a number of very 
agreeable and intelligent people. Few persons, in coversa- 
tfon, have a more, classical turn than my host, whom 1 had 
met before in London ; and in several of the branches of 
his family 1 found much to interest me. 

It was dark for some time after the coach set off, and the 
light of the fires at the coal pits shone through the misty 
atmosphere, with a splendour at once novel and interesting. 
The towns on the Narthumberland coast are numerous, and 
the country ofteu wore a smiling and agreeable aspect. 

Morpeth, fifteen miles from Newcastle, is a corporate 
borough, containiog about 3000 inhabitants. Its two mem- 
bers of Parliament are <;hosen by about 200 freemen, while 
Leeds, with iU dO,000 inhabitants, has no such privilege. 
These rotten parts ^as they have been called) of the British 
constitution, appear, at the present time as unlikely to wear 
away as the rest ef the fabric. Though they* most be re- 
garded as great blemishes, when tested by the principle of 
equal representation, which is the strength and ghsry ofour 
own government, they are certainly, when ta^ken in con- 
nexion with the whole of that system of which they form a 
part, not without their advantages. They afford the means 
of brindog i&te Parliament men of superior taleate and in- 
18 » 
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fommtion ; aod though I am by no neans prepared to say 
that the whole body of the nation is now a8 fairly represented 
as it would be on the principle of nniversal suffrage, i could 
not. Without a more exteniiiTe acquaintance with facts, assert; 
that such a change, could it be effected without the least 
disorder, would essentially contribute, to the stability of the 
goremment, or the perfection j>f British laws. W4ien the 
constitution of a government requires that every member 
of its legislature shall be a resident of the district he repre* 
sents, it must necessarily happen, that a very considerable 
proportion of this body will consist of- men, by no means 
distinguished for political wisdom, -"-men of mere local io- 
formation, — unqualified to act upon questions of great po« 
Ikical moment. But when a nomber of corporate towns, or 
boroughs, are at liberty to select their representatives from 
any part of the country, it is reasonable to suppose that 
their attention will naturally be turned to men of distio- 
guished reputation in political science, or to men of tried 
patriotism and virtue. It is thus that Bramber has its Wil- 
berforce. Liverpool' its Canning, and numerous other 
boroughs and towns their representatives among the most 
popular and useful members of Parliament, that never did; 
and never will, reside among their constituents. 

At Alnwick, a neat town about five miles from the Ger- 
man ocean, 1 availed myself of the short delay of changing 
horses to take a peep at the castle, celebrated as the theatre 
of many famous doings in the border warfare of the north. 
This castle was founded in Saxon times. Malcolm, king of 
Scotland, lost his life before it ; and, at a later period, V¥il< 
Ham III. also king of Scotland, was taken prisoner while be- 
sieging this formidable bulwark. It was anciently orna- 
mented with figures of warriors distributed round the bat- 
tlements, and the present proprietors have continued them 
and supplied some that were destroyed. This castle was 
purchased by Lord Henry de Percy, one of the greatest 
barons of the north, in the year 1309, and it has continued 
ever since in possession of the Lords de Percy, and their 
successors, the Earls of Northumberland. There are few, if 
any, of the ancient baronial seats of the kingdom, more dis- 
tinguished than this, in the classic history of the nation. Its 
interior is magnificently arranged and furnished. The cor- 
nice of the ceiling, above the great central staircase, is en- 
riched with a series of 120 escutcheons^ displaying the 
principal quarteringtand intermarriages of the Percy family' 
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The chape] has been dcisfgned after the most perfect models 
of Qothic excellence. The great east wkidow is^ takeo from 
one of the finest in York Minster, — the ceiling is borrowed 
from that of King's college, Cambridge, and the walls are 
painted afler the Cathedral of Milan. 

The town of Alnwick is pretty well bnilt, and contains 
about 5000 inhabitants. It sends two members to Parlia- 
loent. The freemen are made or installed in their rights 
by a most singular process It is called leaping the well. 
They assemble early on St. Mark's day, at the market place, 
on horseback, every man with his sword by his side, dressed 
in white, and attended by the four chamberlains of the 
borough, mounted and armed in the same manner. They 
proceed ' thence with music to a large* dirty pool, called 
Freeman'r fVell:, here they dismount^ draw up in a body, 
and then rush through the mud to the other side, and present 
themselves in the most dirty condition to the spectators ^ ^ 
but putting on clean clothes, they remount their horses, 
and ride full gallop round the confines of the town : and re- 
turning, sword in hand, are met by women decorated with 
ribands, bells, &c. singihg and dancing! l*he houses of 
these new made freemen are on this day dtstingtiished by a 
holly bush, as a signal for their friends to assemble and 
make merry. But what do you think is the origin of this 
extraordinary custom ? It is quite as remarkable as the 
custom itself. King John having been mired in this puddle j 
as a punishment to the electors for not keeping the roads in 
better order, made this ceremony a partvof the charter of*' 
the town ! Some of the ancient customs of England are 
venerable and romantic ; but this, you will conclude, par- 
takes rather too much of the ludicrous and degrading. 

On crossing the river Aln^ a monument of stone drew 
my attention. It was placed here by the late Dutchess of 
Northumberland, in commemoration of king Malcolm, who 
was slain on this spot ; the Dutchess being lineally descend- 
ed from that prince. 

We dined at Berwickron-Tweed, which is another royal 
borough. It is a town and county of itself, though gene- 
rally considered as part of Northumberland. The bridge 
over the Tweed was built by queen Elizabeth. There ap- 
peared nothing particularly interesting in this border town^ 

At a short' distance from Berwick, we crossed the boun- 
dary line of England, and entered Scotland. The general 
appearance of the country soon began to wear an aspeci 
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of more assklnom and tkilfal cultiration. East Lothhrn^ 
through which oar road lay, is, it is true, one of the 
finest districts in North Britain ; and the farming ap- 
peared to me to be of a character superior to that of any 
country 1' have ever seen. The winter grain was growing 
luxuriantly, in rows perfectly strfiight and even, effected 
by the drill, an instrument now in general use, in sowing 
grain. It not only produces a considerable saving in 
quantity, hot disposes the seed so regularly, and covers it 
with so much exactness, as to promote a more free and fer- 
tile growth. An intelligent gentleman, who had been my 
coach companion much of the day, and who, I learned, was 
a respectable farmer in East Lothian, informed me, that 
whole plantations, lying on the road we were travelling, 
would let for an annual rent of eight pounds sterling 
per acre. It is common for a professed farmer, to take 
on such a rent, two or three plantations, of 200, or even 
400 acres each, and keep them all under' his own manage- 
ment. The principal crops here arc wheat, oats, and beans. 
The growth of turnips is becoming more and more impor- 
tant. The Swedish turnip, or ruta baga, and the commoD 
large English sort, are chiefly cultivated. Sheep live upon 
them all winter, in the open fields ; and in feeding cattle, 
they are found to be an excellent substitute (or hay and grain. 

Our road lay very much along the coast, affording fine 
views of the sea. The first Scotch town we passed through, 
was Dunbar, dependent principally on the fisheries. It was 
amusing to notice, in the conversation of the passengers, 
who crowded into the coach, on its approach to the capital, 
the prevalence of the broad Scotch dialect. In an hour's 
ride I beard more of it, than in all my life before. 

The coach entered Edinburgh, about eleven in the eve- 
DiDgf hy a street which passed under one of the bridges of 
another street, thus presenting, at the commencement, one 
of the peculiarities of this far-famed city. 
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Edinburf^h, 3d month, {March) 13, 1819. 

My dear ***** A KB ****, 

Throuch the kindness of my host at Newcastle, my arri- 
val here had been anticipated, and, on the stopping of the 
coach, I was inquired for, and conducted to the house of a 
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friend, where, late as it was, the supper tffl>le was spread, 
aod a kind Hod cordial home offered me, by persons whom 
I had never before seen. For this, (to me, affectine;) good- 
ness, I was indebted both to Scotch and English hospitality. 
My host (A. C.») is a Scotchman ; bis wife is from London^ 
and with some of her family, I had made an ac^iMiDtaQce 
in that city. 

6tb. Intending to remain no longer rn Edinburgh, than 
it may be necessary, in order to become pretty weH ac- 
quainted with the town, the college, and the general cha- 
racter of th^ place, I began my researches this morning, 
after breakfastii\g with my open-hearted friends, whose re- 
sidence, 1 find, is on the borders of the city, retired from 
its bustle, and open to the hills and meadows. 

At 10, I went to the college, and was admitted into- Dr. 
Hope's room, »uh heard him lecture to his large class, on 
cbeniistry. Oa presenting to him, after the lecture, a let- 
ter from my valued friend, professor Silliman, he received 
me politely, aiul offered his services in a very obliging man«- 
ner. His room, as well as other parts of the university 
buildings,, do not,, in appearance, correspond with the high 
reputation of this school. The original plan of thecoUege 
edifice, has never been completed, for want of funds v 
They have Utely, however, received a grant of £10,000 per 
annum, from parliament, and are making extensive im*^ 
provements. 

I spent several hours in walking through the town, with 
a friend who kindly offered to accompany me.- We went 
to various places, and among others to the top of Calton 
hill, one of the finest promenades in the city, and, perhaps^ 
not surpassed in any city of Europe. This hill overlooks 
almost the whole town^ and is so situated as to command 
the most favourable view of its different parts. Edinburgh 
is really a magnificent place. The great diversity of sur- 
face on which it stands, has been so managed as to increase 
its picturesque beauty and at the same time its convenience. 
In no place that I hnve seen, are there greater evi- 
dences of a regard to elegance of arrangement, without any 
sacrifice of the facilities of intercourse and business, than 
in^the modern parts of this town. To form some idea of 
the plan of it, imagine three ridges of high land, from half 
a mUe to a mile in width, extending from east to west, and 
separated from each other, by deep but dry vallies. On 
t^e soaihemmost of these ridges^ stands the old town ; re* 
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tembliog much more nearly, in (he form of its baildi^gs, a* 
French than an English city. The streets are narrow and' 
irregular, and the houses very high. Some of those oo 
the north side, present neit the valley, a face of twelve or 
thirteen stories. At the western extremity of this ridge, is 
a high pointed hill, on which is the castle, a strong tower, 
and garrisoned with soldiers. On the south side of the old 
town, is a narrow but deep dry valley, filled with houses od' 
each side of a street calleH Cowgate, which runs through 
&e middle of it Indeed the building of the old town 
cover a considerable part of another and a broader ridge 
on the south, while modern improvements have added 
aeveral handsome squares and buildings, including the uoi- 
versity, to this part of the city, Nicholson-street, which 
connects these opposiite rid^res. crosses the Cowgate on a 
high single-arched bridge, presenting the curious spectacle, 
of one busy street passing immediately under another. 

The northern or middle ridge, is covered by the new 
town. It is laid out with great regularity and entirely built 
tip, with almost perfect uniformity and good taste. Prince's- 
street on the south, and Qoeen's-street on the north side, 
have scarcely their equals any where in the symmetry of 
their buildings, their length, their width, and the beanty 
and variety of the prospect enjoyed from every part of 
their extensive side Walks. Prince •s-street faCes the valley 
next the old town, and from its broad flagged pavement, (for 
it is* built only on one side,)^ fine view ij» every where had 
of the green valley, and the romantic front of the old town, 
with the castle towering over it, the bridge on the east end 
of the valley, which connects the two towns, and several 
ehnrches with their spires at the other end. Qjaeen*i- 
Mreet, similarly biiift on the other side, forms also a bfeaa- 
tiful terrace, which overlooks the north valley with its 
meadows and gardens, the Frith of Forth, the county of 
Fife beyond, and commands a view of a still more recent 
addition to the city, called in common parlance, the new new- 
town. George's-street extends longitudinally, through the 
middle of the new town, from St. Andrew's square on the 
east, to Charlotte square on the west. It is of an extra- 
ordinary width, with broad well- paved footwalks. fbe 
bouses in the new town are built of hewn stone, and ai® 
three stories high. Charlotte square, with St George s 
church in the middle of its western front, its noble houses 
on each Aide, and its <ientral area, makes a superb apP®*^* 
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imc^. The new town is occi^ied chiefly bj the wealthier 
xlatses of citizens, and the largest hotels for public enter- 
tainment, are to be found in Prince's street. Th« three 
principal streets of the new town, are about three-fourths 
of a mile in length, and Prince's andbQ^ieen's are each 100 
feet wide, and George's 115. Tbt^^iz cross-streets, are 
of inferior width. In the new new-town, there are already 
a number of well built streets and elegant houses. Great 
King-street in the centre of this new Edinburgh, has, like 
Geoi^e's street, a large open space or square, at each ex- 
tremity. 

These extraordinary and rapid improvements, are not 
^confined to the north 9ide of Edinburgh. On the south side 
of the old town, George's, Nicholson's, and St. Patrick's 
square, are comparatively modern, and demonstrate a simi- 
lar 8{Mrit. Every stranger must be forcibly impressed with 
the evidence of taste and wealth, which are thus displayed ; 
and if Edinburgh is to be taken as an example of Scotland 
generally, one must certainly conclude, that the tide of na- 
tional prosperity is strong and full. 

8th. Though invited, in ithe kindest manner by my friends 
to continue wUh them during my stay, 1 thought it advisable 
to obtain lodgings nearer the university, and where I 
should be at liberty to l*eceive calls and dispose of my time 
ivithout the danger oi intrusion on private domestic order. 
From the influx of strangers, and especially of students, to' 
tnis literary mart of the north, a great numtier of houses 
are devoted to their accommodation. The general prac- 
tice is to take rooms or lodgings at a tixed price, and en- 
gage the family to procure provisions and provide meals 
just as they may be ivaoted, and charge only the actual cost 
of what is thus obtained For this purpose a blank book 
is kept by the lodger, in which the mistress or mast^of 
the house enters an exisct statement of their expenditures 
on bis account Nothing can be more reasonable, agree- 
able, or independent than this mode of living ; and it is so 
much the interest of housekeepers, to keep a fair account, 
and to treat their lodgers with civility and attention, one is 
in little danger of neglect or imposition ^ 1 have obtained 
a very genteelly furnished parlour and a bed room, in an 
open part of the old town, at seventeen shillings per week, 
and every necessary care is engaged to provide meals 
agreeably to my order. 

I have attended a number of the lectures both in and out 
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<yf the untvenity, and hare had iDtrodactione to' sereiai of 
the profe«8ora, as well as to some other persons of note, 
but shall forbear to make any comaientii, until farther ac- 
quaintance shall enable nie to form optoions. 

On calling to deliveH^ letter to F. Jeffrey, Esq. I found 
him in his office, sorm^ded by nnmeroas clients, listening 
to their representations. His boase is in George^s street, 
the central part of the new town. He is so mncb of a 
public man, and has been so much talked of, it seems 
scarcely necessary to say that bin stature is not aboTe the 
middle size, and his features small, for a Scotchman ; but a 
high well arched forehead, and an eye of peculiar fulness 
and lustre, sufficiently compensate for the absence of those 
broad and imposing traits so common in the people of this 
nation. 

9th. After hearing a lecture or two in the university, I 
went this mctming, with a friend, to the old parliament 
house, where the courts are now sitting. This building 
stands in the parliament close, a recess on the south side of 
High-street in the old town, and is nearly two hundred 
years old. We entered a long room which has a most sin- 
gular and antiquated ceiling or roof, formed of large pieces 
of oak, very curionsly carved. The crowd of people in 
this large room, and the hum of human voices, which re- 
sounded from side to side, would seem to render it a most 
unGt place for the calm investigations i of justice, and th^ 
solemn administration of law. The room, from its bostl^ 
and movement, resembled a merchant's exchange, and yet 
two or three courts were sitting in it, and engaged in their 
ordinary business ; advocates pleading, criers calling names, 
&c. They each occupied one end or quarter of the hail, 
and by keeping compactly together, were able to proceed 
wi||^ the business, notwithstanding the continued mnrmur 
of sounds. In two or more adjoining rooms other courts 
were sitting. In my short interview yesterday, with F. 
Jeffrey, he kindly desired me when I came into the court, 
to acquaint him of my being there. He came and conduct- 
ed us through the several court rooms, libraries, &c. of tbe 
parliament house, and gave me every requisite information. 
This polite attention was evidently bestowed at the expense 
of his, or his clients convenience, for he was soon followed 
by a young man with a bundle of papers, urging his atten- 
tion to the subjects they referred to ; but be persevered 
with 08 till he had gone the round. In one of the court 
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rooms, my attention was arrested by the appeaiiince of a 
person at the table, whose physiognomy resembled that of a 
certato print, not uncommon in the shops of New- York. 
** Woald you," said, my conductor, *^ like to be introduced 
to Scott ?'' I replied earnestly in Ihe affirmatiye, and fol- 
lowing him, we elbowed our way nemly to the lawyer's ta- 
ble, and waited till Jeffrey caught his eye. On introducing 
me to him, he very courteously ei^pressed his pleasure, 
and immediately inarmed me that some of his ancestors 
were members of the society of Friends^ and .that he held 
the society in great respect. 

This distinguished writer is still clerk of the court of ses- 
sions, for which he receives a salary as.l was informed, of 
£1300 per annum. Our conversation continoed as long as 
t'fae business of the court would well admit. But short as it 
was, it afforded a characteristic display of his anecdotal pow- 
ers. In reference to the respectability of his quaker ances- 
tors, he related a story of a great aunt, who had belonged 
to that sect. She had been inhumanly pci||iecuted by a 
certain famil}^ on account of her religion ; and on a par- 
ticular occasion, prompted byTirtuous indignation, she knelt 
before the door of her persecutors, and prayed, that a male 
child might never be born from either branch of the family, 
tbat thereby such a persecuting race should not be continu- 
ed upon the earth. Her prayer was answered, for no son 
was e?er afterwards bom in the family. 

Though short in his stature, and rather clumsy in his per- 
son, there is in the appearance of Walter Scott, enough to 
excite the most favourable prepossessions in relation to the 
powers of his mind. I do not know what Dr. Spurzheim 
has thought or pronounced, with respect to his cranium, 
but 1 do not recollect to have ever noticed a finer model, 
particularly in the whole of the space above his eyes. His 
manners appeared to be bland and engaging, and marked 
with that ease and simplicity, which result from the highest 
cultivation. He was pleased to express his regret, that his 
intention of leaving town almost immediately, would prevent 
the opportunity of farther acquaintance, unless I would visit 
him at his country residence, on the banks of the Tweed, 
which I find is at a considerable distance from Edinburgh. 
As soon as the. courts are over; he flies to the country, he 
informed me, like a bird loosened from ^ts cage. Being 
lame in one leg, he has a limp in his gait, but neither this 
ajor the broad muscularity of his limbs, can prevent the ac- 

VoL. II. 19 
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knowledfi^aieDt of those irresistible attractions, which arise 
from his towering pile of forehead^ and slill more, the e\o- 
qaent animation of his eye, when he selects from the vast 
stores of his poetic memory, some lively anecdote for the 
amusement of his company. 

Both S. and J. spoke of the Americans who were now, 
or had recently been, in Edinburgh, in flattering terms ; 
and particularly of W. C. P. of Virginia, and G. T. of Bos- 
ton. The latter has been spending some years on the cod* 
tinent, and ha^ richly availed himself of the advantages of 
a residence at one of the German universities, and a visit 
at most of the courts and capitals of the south of Europe. 

Among the various rooms to which Jeffrey conducted me, 
was the Advocates* Library, containing about 60,000 ?o- 
lames ! The apartments of this library are six in number, 
and all completely subterranean, or beneath the level of the 
ground ; but a new building is now nearly completedforthe ac- 
commodation of this, and the Solicitor's Library. This new 
building is in a style of more luxurious architecture, than 
any thing which the old city of Edinburgh has hitherto wit- 
nessed. The Advocates' Library contains many rare and 
valuable works, among which are several beautiful maou- 
scripts of the Bible, with a copy of the Gospels in the Malay 
tongue, written on the leaves of a tree, and a fine copy of 
Martial's epigrams, written on vellum, and upwards of 900 
years old. The judges presiding in the several coarts, were 
remarkably fine looking men, particularly in all those traifir 
which seem to be in natural alliance with the dignity of their 
stations. Indeed it struck me, that if the essence of human 
wisdom could be personified, you might here behold it. In 
some of the court rooms, were finely executed statues of for- 
mer judges. One of these was in the attitude of expounding 
the law, with much earnestness. Another is recently from 
the chisel of Chantrey, and does credit to his superior skill. 
The court of sessions, of which W. Scott is one of the clerks, 
is the most exalted tribunal in Scotland, and from its deci- 
sions there is no appeal, except to the House of Peers. 
The lord president of this court, receives a salary of £4,300. 
The judges, while on the bench, wear a red gown, and, as 
in England, they, as well as the lawyers, have their heads 
covered with powdered wigs. 

Agreeable as it was to have so intelligent a conductor, 
through this great theatre of Scotch justice, I should have 
much preferred tb listen to him at the bar ; but there did 
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not appear to be any eauses of a very interestiog nature, at 
that time before the courts. The Parliameot-sqaare is 
oroaniented with an equestrian statue of Charles II., of 
beautiful workmanship, and it is singular that there is no 
account registered of the name of the artist, nor of the 
authority by which it was erected. 

At half past five, I had the pleasure of meeting at Jef- 
irey*s table, two gentlemen of eminence ifn their respective 
professions^ Sir Henry Montcrief Wellwood, one of the 
most distinguished preachers in Edinburgh, and — Mur- 
ray, a lawyer. The former is past the middle age, — ^the 
latter has not yet attained it. These two persons were 
appointed by the General Assembly of Scotland, to draw 
the national report relative to the condition of the poor, 
and which able document has been printed by order of par- 
liament. I have not seen this report ; but in the course of 
conversation, (hey united in condemning the poor-laws of 
England, as injurious to the interests of the country, and 
tending to increase the evils they are meant to remedy. 

Sir H. M. W. is at the head of the large^^t parish in Edin- 
bni^, or perhaps in Scotland. It comprehends a popula- 
tion of about 40,000 persons, and as a striking evidence of 
the pride of honest independence in which the lower classes 
are educated in this country, he stated that the sum of 
£S50 per annum, was distributed to the poor of his parish, 
in out door pensions. This sum, it was conceived, might 
be diminished, by the erection of a workhouse*. A house 
was accordingly provided, and (he out pay was stopped ; 
but only nine persons chose to- accept the new terms, and 
come into the house. It is ao almost universal eustom, in 
Scotland, to assist the poor^ not by taxes, but by voluntary 
contributions, collected at the churches ; and the distribu- 
tioii of these chariti<e», is very much under the regulation 
of the ministers, and other religious officers of the parish. 
A forced maintenance of the poor, is greatly deprecated in 
Scotland, as tending to depress the virtuous energies of the 
people, and of course to multiply all the evils of pauperism. 
Hospitals for the relief of the sick and disabled, are pretty 
numerous, but they are supported principally by private 
donations. 

On such an occasion, as this little dinner party, when 
ene first meets company in a strange place, it is natural, 
perhaps, to feel the workings of a little timorous hesitation,' 
and to. be qautious m casting on^'s line too far into the cur- 
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rent of coDvereatiop, not knowing iU depth, or its strengtb^ 
or the actaal dangers of the sport In a smaU* and^ select 
company too, one's timidity is greater than in a more pro- 
miscuoos assemblage. The clerical knight had arrived be- 
fore roe, and on my introduction to him, he rose with a slow 
and solemn , motion from his seat ; raised his right hand 
nearly to his face, and made a low and deliberate bow. It 
almost brought to my imagination, the formalities of a magi- 
cal incantation, and nearly chilled the blood in my veins. 
M. was more easy, but I could scarcely refrain from the 
thought, that they both viewed me as a sort of non-descript, 
and did not at first know, in what class or order of the sociaL 
world to place me. A slight difference of dress^ or man- 
ners, may thus tend to arrest the natural flow of feeling and 
sentiment: but happily, the faculty of speech may* soon 
dij^pel thofe errors of the ima|i;ination, and open the heart 
to more liberal and enlightened emotions. 

The conversation was instructive and agreeable, but not 
particularly brilliant. Jeffrey excels remarkably, in fulness 
and readiness of thought and expression. His mind teems 
upon^ every subject, that fairly engages his attention ; and 
it seems to require as little exertion in him to keep up a 
constant stream of sensible talk, as it does in a ploughman to 
whistle from one end of his furrow to the other.- His re- 
marks are more sprightly and entertaining, than profound 
and instructive, but they are, on this account, better suited 
to ordinary occasions. His wife, vou know, is a New- 
Yorker. They have one child, a hike little girl, about six 
years old. They have a residence in the country, three 
miles from the city, to which they are now about retiring 
for the summer. The distinguii>hed rank which he holds 
at the bar, and the very extensive sale which the Edin- 
burgh Review now commands, must afford him an an^ple 
income. It is indeed surprising, that one man can execute 
so much and.do it so well. There are few instances, per- 
haps, in literary biography, which more forcibly demon- 
strate the importance of an early and assiduous cultivation 
of the faculties, and the power of habit and exercise, over 
the imagination and jiidgment, than in the case of Francis 
Jeffrey and Walter Scott, 

10th. The university buildings occupy a quadrangle of 
660 by 360 feet, with a large court in the centre. The 
institution having received the parliamentary grant, before 
mentioned, it is now in an active state of improvement^ 
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latider the managemeot of PJayfair, aD ingeniotts archi- 
tect, and oepheiv of tbe professor. New buildings hare 
been erected, on the west side of the court, for a museum 
of natural history, chemical lecture room« laboratories, &c. 
The museum is nearly completed, and in point of elegance, 
in its interior, it will riral all tbe apartments 1 have seen, 
for purposes of this nature. 

Dr. Hope's new lecture room, will afford' superior ad- 
vantages to his class, already more numerous than any other 
io the university, and indeed larger than imy cltiss I saw on 
the continent. His style of lecturing, is remarkably free 
from any strained attempt at wit or ornament f but his 
enunciation is fuU, distinct, and intelligible ; he says nothing 
more than what it is important that be should say ; but he 
says enough to render his subject perspicuous to his audi- 
tors. His superiority principally consists in the dexterity 
of bis manipulHtions, and the uniform elegance and success 
of his experiments. To this part of his subjject, he pays 
the greatest attention, sparing neither time nor expense in 
his preparations. Indeed, with all the well devised appa- 
ratus, and the example of his eminent predecessor, Dr. 
Black, and the facility with which any additional instrument 
can be procured in this city, it might be expected, that the 
professor of chemistry, in this university, would feel an 
ambition ip excel in the excellence of his course of instruc- 
tion. It IS Dr. Hope's merit, that he does feel this ambi- 
tion, and hence his efforts are attended with complete suc- 
cess. \yhatever may be alleged with respect to bis want of 
genius, he has enough to give his subject a full and masterly 
elucidation, — enough to satisfy all the reasonable desires of 
his class ; and more than this, however it might extend his 
reputation as- a philosopher, would, in all probability, tend 
to diminish his qualifications as a teacher. Wherever Dr. 
H. has c^o«gn to enter the field of research and investiga- 
tion, he has shown himself not deficient in the power of dis- 
crimination, or the sagacity which leads to useful discovery. 

I spent the evening with Dr. John Murray, and have 
several times heard him in his lecture room. This emi- 
nent chemist, has been for several years in such bad health, 
as seldom to venture out of doors. He passes, by a covered 
way, from his chamber to his lecture room, and spends no 
more time in his laboratory, than is absolutely unavoidable ; 
depending chiefly on his assistants, for the requisite prepa- 
rations. Dr. M's lectures and publications, have contri- 
19* 
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bated very considerably to the scientific eminence* of this 
city. Notwithstanding the popularity of the coliegiate 
coarse of chemistry, he has always been attended by a re- 
spectable class ; and few men« who have ever filled aohemi- 
cal chair, have eiceeded him in the perspicuity of- his 
views, and the acuteness wilh which he examines the pre- 
vailing theories of the science. 

1 1th. At nine this^morntog I heard Dr. Gregory, on the 
practice of physic. The ability with which this chair ha» 
been filled by his father and himself, is acknowledged by 
the medical world, in Europe and America. Dr. G. is 
himself advanced in years. Nothing can exceed the ease 
and familiarity of his manner. He sits with his hat on, and 
talks to his numerous class, like a father to his sons, telling 
them his experience, and that of his father before him, and 
they listening to him with the fondness of children. His 
instruction is of so practical a cast, and it has withal such a 
moral bearing, it cannot but be very valuable to the tyros 
in medicine, who, in such large numbers, listen to his dis- 
courses. If he has any fault, it h merely that which arises- 
from the garrulity of age.* 

With an American acquaintance, I went to the high school 
of Edinburgh, and was introduced to the rector, J. Pillans.. 
This grammar school is of ancient standing, and like the 
university, it is under the direction of the magistr^es of the 
city. It dates an existence of nearly 300 years, but the 
present building was erected ia L777,and is 120 feet long. 
The number of scholars is at present between 8 and 900.. 
Four teachers are employed, ia addition to the rector. 
This gentleman, by the effort of a particular genius, and 
indefatigable activity, has completely succeeded in intro- 
ducing into this large school, the system of monitorial in- 
struction, and applying it to classical learning. He has 
under his exclusive charge, twenty-three classes, each con- 
tainit^ nine boys. Every class has its monitor, who hears 
the rest recite. The rector superintends the whole, and^ 
decides all questions of dispute, when appeals are made to 
him against Uie decision of the monitors. In each room is- 
a custos morum^ who watches the behaviour of the scholars- 
and notes every, instance of remissness. Almost the only, 
punishment resorted to, is the imposing of additional tasks oa 
offenders, and obliging them to attend the school, during the 
hours and half days of ordinary vacation. The twenty- 
three classes all recite the same lesson at the same t'mfi ^ 

* Dr. Gregory died on the 9d of April, 182L 
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The noise they make is unavoidably great, but it is the 
sound of useful activity. We were highly gratified with the 
evidences of intelligence and attainment which the boy9 
displayed when collected into one room^ and examined be- 
fore 09 by the rector. The superiority of their instruction 
appeared not only in the facility of their translations, but in 
the readiness with which they recited parallel passages, and 
referred to the iHustrations of different classical authors, and 
in their acquaintance with the geography, chronology, &c. 
of the historical passages, which were given them as extem- 
poraneous exercises. Great merit is obviously due to the 
rector, for brtnging this method of teaching so perfectly to 
bear upon the higher parts of education, and showing its 
adaptation to subjects which have generally been thought 
beyond its reach. The high school contains a good library 
for the benefit of the teachers and boys of the upper class. 
The whole cost of tuition in. this excellent school, is but 
three pounds per annnm^ including the use of the library. 
There are few boys in the school above sixteen years of 
age, a period which leaves them sufficient time for appren- 
ticeship to almost any kind of business. With such advan- 
tages of intellectual and moral instruction, is it surprising 
that Scotland should have taken such an elevated stand 
among the nations, for the intelligence, industry and sobri- 
ety of her^eople ?* 

* The very^oarishing condition of the High School of Edinburghj in which about 
900 boys arMaught by four masterg and a rector, afforded, to my mmd, a very satia- 
factory demonstration, not only of the practicability, but the excellence of the monito- 
rial system, when applied to any or all of the exercises tff a superior grammar school. 
The public, in all the large cities of England, Scotland, and the United States, have 
long since been convinced^ diat thirsystem-is of inestimable importance in the educa- 
tion of the lower classes ; and because it has been adopted chiefly in the Free Schools, 
maay persons seem to have drawn the ilhigieal.eonclasion, that it is not adapted to 
higher seminaries, or to the instruction of boys in the more elevated parts of learning. 
The example of the High School has clearly shown the error of this opinion. By the 
partial employment of this easy and pleasant mode of instruction, the rector of the 
High School, (since chosen professor of haraanity in the university ,V w«s able, as he 
nformed me, to manage his 207 boys withjnore facility, than he could have taught lOU 



tend to; much of the time, (probably one half,) is spent by the rector in- explanations 
and examinations before the whole school. By this judicious course o£ proceeding, a 
high degree of emulation is excited, habits of great industry and acUvity are main- 
tained, and an education of the best kind is afforded at about onrthiidr of the cost of 
the ordinary gtammar schools of our cities. So well convinced, are the inhabitants of 
Edinbu^h of the advantages of this plan of instruction, they have under consideration 
the establishment of a High School in the new town, in which niovision is to bo made 
for the more complete introduction of the monitorial system, t 

t A large building has been erected on the north side of the new town, in which Or 
school tinder the appellation of the Edinbur|[h Academy is now (1S94) about com- 
mencing its operations. " The accommodation in the class rooms is such, that the- 
monitorial system of instruction may be adopted, in case it should be thought advisable, 
•ithor as a general system of the school or i a particular classes.* ^"Directors StaUrwi i^ 
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12th. I hare been much gratified to-day, ia two of the 
lecture rooms, viz. : those of Dr. Brown, professor of 
moral philosophy, and Dr. Ritchie, professor of logic. The 
^rmer is the successor of Dugald Stewart ; and difficult as 
the task must have been to supply such a vacancy, Dr. B. 
acquits himself with an ability which leaves but little to 
desire in this interesting sphere of instruction. He reads 
his lecture ; but it is so eloquently written, and so agreea- 
ably read, that the attention of the class is well supported 
to the end. 

Dr. Ritchie also reads, but with such animation and ener- 
gy, as to spread a charm over a subject, from which I had 
anticipated but a very moderate share of entertainment. 
He treated in this lecture of sophisms or fallacies in rea- 
soning, and in the course of his remarks, stated, that the 
'* Divinity of the Christian religion, is a fact which is bet- 
ter established than almost any other of equal antiquity, and 
much better than many others, on which mankind in gene- 
ral, and even skeptics themselves, rest some of the most 
important conclusions of practical life." Dr. Brown is 
eqiially explicit in his support of Christian principles. 
Such evidences of a sound and orthodox faith, in two of the 
most distinguished metaphysical teachers, ought, as 1 con- 
ceive, to go far toward redeeming the university from the 
imputation of a leaning toward Scepticism, under which it 
labours in the southern parts of the kingdom. 



LETTER XXXIII. 

Edinburgh^ Sd month, (March) 20, 1819. 

My DEAR **** AND *****, 

An introduction to Dr. Brown, from my friend S. of 
Tale, was sufficient to engage the kind attention of this 
amiable man. I received to-day a note of invitation from 
him, to meet a few of his friends at his own house, at the 
singular hour of nine o'clock, p. m. 1 anticipated a select 
'literary few, but was surprised to find a drawing room filled 
with fashionable people of both sexes, dressed in the first 
style of Edinburgh taste and gaiety. Quoi/aire, you will 
ask, in such a case, with my plain habits and habiliments. 
Why, no other than make the best of it, and behave as easily 
as possible. I confess, I had*no just notion before, of an 
<^vcning party in the true Ian* The room became crowded 
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to^ excess* sa that to sit was impossible, except* for a werj 
few, whose strength could no longer support then^ on their 
feet, and these few would of course be ladies. Notwitb- 
statKling the crowd, it might be called a select party, for 
the greater portion, were persons of some literary isepnta- 
tlon.. Among the females were Mrs, Grant of Laggan and 
her daughter. This lady feels much interest in America, 
from the circumstance of having spent several of her early 
years in that country ; and she is popular with us, from 
having given so agreeable an account of her recollections, 
in her published letters, "^e had much interesting con- 
versation, and great ease and sociability prevailed* About 
eleven o'clock; two or three supper tables were spread 
with a cover of coM fowl, tongue, ice-cream, jeWes, fruit, 
and wine. The company did not all incline to partake of 
the refreshments, but such as did, went to the table and 
helped themselves, standing, for there was not room for 
many to sit. Dr. B. politely interposed to assist me to the 
various good things on the table, and what was of more 
conseqjuence to my sensibilities, to a chair. The company 
dispersed about twelve wkhaut any formality. Instead of 
carriages at the door, (though there might have been some 
of these,) I observed a number- of sedan chairs. These, 
as well as the hackney coaches^ are public vehicles, and 
have regulated prices. They are principally used for the 
conveyance of fBmales. 1 returned to my lodgings, as I 
should suppose most of the party did, excessively fatigued 
from so long standings and more inolined to blmne than to 
praise this fa^^hionable mode of showing: hospitalftv. Every 
rational purpose, as far as I can conceive,- would be better 
answered by tea parties at an earlier houn and by inviting 
very few more persons than there are seats in the room» 
The standers would then have a chance of being frequently 
replaced by the sitters, and each wouki be at liberty to 
chnose his position. But I am. told that these Edinburgh 
coteries are sometimes so full, that those who come last> 
can get no farther than the he«d of the stairs, or, at most, 
to the door of the drawing-room. To ttand for two or 
three hours, squeezed uncomfortably on alHides, for the 
honour of being at a party, appears- to me to be one of the 
most stupid things imaginable ; but I am^ perhaps, too little 
versed in the motives and stimulants of faig^i life, to compre- 
hend the nature of such a custom, or th^. reasons for its 
adoption. 
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18th. At half'pait nine this morDini; I went to breidtfisC 
with Mrs. Grant in Pnnce*s street. She holds a most re- 
spectable rank in the literary society of this place, and is 
mnch visited by strangers. Her conversation turned on 
America, of which, though she left it at the ^arly age oi' 
thirteen, she retains a forcible recollection. She speaks 
with a strong Scotch accent as do many of the females with 
whom I have conversed. The broi^ue is quite a nationri^ 
trait, and in the middling and lower classes it is no recoBi- 
mendation to he without it. Mrs. G. told me that on her re- 
turn from America, the plain Cnglif^h terms targe and small 
were quite offensive to her companions, for they consider- 
ed it a mark of pride in her to use them, and she was 
obliged, in her own defence, to substitute the vemaeutar 
words muekle and wee. From the superiority of her lite- 
rary taste and acquirements, and the eKcellence of her cha- 
raeter, she holds the respectable station of protectress to 
several young females of fHmily and ibrtuoe, who reside with 
her much as her own children, and partake of her counsel, 
and receive their instruction from masters under her direc- 
tion. The openness and simplicity of her manners, are no 
less attractive than the igrace^ of her understanding. She 
has none of tfce flimsy wisdom itbout her. which is said to 
distinguish the Biue Stockings of this city, and which quali- 
fies them to converse with any body, on any subject, hot 
especially with politicians and philohophers. She lias a 
Strong and enlightened mind, cultivated by study and obser^ 
vation, and is hlessed with an ample share of that first of 
natural endowments, common scfut. 

At the breakfast table, several of her praiegies were pre- 
sent, besides her own daughters. When the repast was 
&iisbed, she read ta us a chapter in the Bible. Tnis I tidce 
to be her customary practice, and when done with proper 
solemnity, it has ever appeared to me to be an emphatical^ 
mode of disposing the mind to a grateful sense of its dailj 
favours, and of inculcating those feelings, which are the best 
preparation for the active concerns of the day. 

1 heard a lecture this morning from Dr. Hamilton, profes- 
sor of obstetrics in the university . It was fluent, clear, and 
impressive. His reputation as a teacher is inferior to few. 
His class, however, is not half so large as that of Dr. Hope.* 
Indeed it is evident, that "chemistry and natural philosophy 
arfJ the most popular branches of education, in this, as well 

'*' His conrie ii only sub-f raduatc, 
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as in the Paiiauui schools. Dr. H. used do notes. He 
speaks .with a considerable brofi^ue ; bat a certain measure 
of this is, to mj ear, by no means disagreeable. 

At the table of. my friend C, I met to-day a number of 
foreigners whp have been spending the winter in Edinburgh, 
chiefly in attendance upon the lectures. Among them is a 
person from the Crimea^ who appears to be a man of some 
distinction. His title, as 1 find it on his card, is '' Sultan 
Alexander Katt^-Ghery, Krim-Ghery, and of Cancasus." 
He is of middle age, has a mild and agreeable physiognomy, 
and tolerably fair complexioif ; a gentle and sedate demea- 
nor ; speaks English pretty well, and converses freely. 
He appears to be religiously disposed, having incurred, as 
I was informed, the displeasure of bis family, by refusing to 
joia m their superstitious practices, and by his determina- 
tion to adopt a purer and better faith. He has been en- 
couraged, it is said, . by the Emperor, to travel through 
England and Scotland, in order to extend bis qualifications, 
for introducing reformation and improvement into his own 
coantry. This, 1 should think at least probable ; for it is a 
fact, that a considerable number of young Russians of talent, 
have been stationed in different schools of England and 
France, and others supported in their journey through those 
countries, that they may, on their return, diffuse the know- 
ledge thus acquired. The Sultan informed us. that the 
priests of the Greek church in the south of Russia, are ig- 
norant, superstitious, and selfish ; and that in the Crimea, 
the Mahometans are more religious, and. more moral, than 
the Christians. Education is extremely low. The dialects 
of the Crimea, are very various, and some of them have no 
written language. 

14th. A breakfast, this morning with Dr. Brewster, 
made me acquainted with an amiable and interesting family. 
There is, probably, no man in this intellectual city, more 
devoted to literary and scientific pursuits, than Dr. B. Be- 
sides the editorship of the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, his pa- 
pers read before the R. S. S. of London and Edinburgh, are 
numerous, and on subjects of science which require a great 
deal of experimental investigation. Much of the Encyclo- 
pedia is written by himself, and besides these very active 
duties, he is about to commence, in conjunction with pro- 
fessor Jameson, the publication of a quarterly journal of 
science.* In the United States, we know but little compa- 

* Dr. Braweter is atpreaent (1824) the odltor of the " Edinbnish Jooraal of Soience/' 
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ratirely , of the profession of letters ; and we know still less 
of the actual toil, which is reqaisite to sustain the reputa- 
tion of good authorship. My recollection would scarcely 
enable me to name a single individual, who is dependent 
solely upon his pen for a maintenance, without any connex- 
ion with place or appointment ; and until letters become 
more of a profession among us, it may be reasonable to 
doubt, whether learning will 'flourish, in any degree, com- 
mensurate with the domestic arts. 

Dr. B. has a family of four beautiful little boys, partaking, 
in a remarkable degree, of the personal attractions of their 
agreeable and accomplished mother. 

I attended this morning the kirk of Sir H. Montcrief 
Wellwood, and heard two discourses from him. The first 
was a lecture on the third chapter of 1 Kings, between 
which ^nd the sermon, were other usual exercises. There 
is an honesty in his manner, and an earnestness, so totally 
devoid of all attempt at ornament, or of pulpit effect, except, 
that of solemnizing his audience, and enforcing upon them, 
the heartfelt importance of religious duties — and there is, 
at the same time, in his voice and looks and intonation, 
such an exemption from all affected seriousness, that no 
person can doubt that he means to be understood and felt in 
all that he says, and that he regards religion as a daily prac- 
tical work, which onfi man cannot do for another. His style 
is plain, but full of masculine energy. Though advanced 
in years, his voice is strong and oflen rises to a high pitch 
of fervour and authority ; but in its boldest tones, it is finely 
tempered with that affectionate solicitude, which an aged 
minister may well be supposed to feel for an audience to 
which he has long been attached. This is the first Scotch 
sermon I have heard ; and I must confess it gave me a favour- 
able impression, of the fidelity and ability with which the 
minister of a national kirk, performs his service. The sa- 
laries of the clergy in Scotland, vary from £150 to £500 
per annum. Few, if any, exceed the latter sum. 

With an American acquaintance, I likewise went to hear 
a sermon from the celebrated author of the work on taste. 
His published sermons are certainly eloquent and popular ; 
but on this occasion, the orator fell short of what 1 had 
anticipated. This might have been owing to the bodily in- 
firmity under which he laboured. His voice and action were 
feeble, and the sermon lasted but about twenty minutes. 
The Episcopal chapel in which he officiates is a new and 
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sQperb structure in the new toivn. The richness of the 
edifice, its gilded cross, and rays of glory .penetratiDg the 
sculptured clouds which surrounded it, the shortness of the 
sermon and the thinness of the audience .-^presented a re* 
markable contrast with the kirk of Sir H. Montcrief. 

15th. After breakfasting with an elderly lady in Prince's 
street, whon> I had met at -Dr. Brown's evening party, — 
the sister of W. M., of Philadelphia, and attending several 
lectures, 1 went to risit a school for the education df girls, 
called the Merchant Maidtn School, It occupies a large and 
appropriate building, recently erected in a pleasant situa- 
tion on the southern border of the old town. The house 
cost £9000, and the furniture nearly £6000. Thelbun- 
dation of this institution was laid by a benevolent female, 
and completed by private donations and contributions. It 
feeds, clothes, and educates about eighty girls. Those who 
coiitribote to a certain amount, have the privilege of introdu- 
cing a pupil. They are instructed in all the substantial parts 
of a literary and domestic education, and the more fashion- 
able accomplishments are taught to those 4vhose fiKends are 
willing to encounter the expense themselves. The pupils 
are of respectable, but reduced families. Neatness and 
even elegance are studied in the furniture and arrangement 
of every department of the bouse. Sixteen of the oldest 
girls sleep in field bedsteads^ all of iron, light and tasteful, 
and furnished with curtains. Even the strips, which, sup- 
port the mattrasses, are of sheet iron, and contribute, by 
their elasticity, to the comfort of the bed. The wardrobe 
of the school is a model of neatness. The pupils, on leav- 
ing this seminary, for actual -service receive a 'sum of 
money not exceeding a few pounds, but proportionate-to their 
merits. The hope of this reward serves to stimulate them to 
industry and good conduct. Such an institution as this, is a 
high eulogium on the benevolence of those who planned and 
supported it ; and, as far as it goes, it must contribute, in 
the roost consoling inanner, to rdieve the feelings of a pa- 
rent, who having once been in affluence or competence, 
and experienced the failure of all bis worldly hopes, is as- 
sured, on leaving the world, ^hat his child wili be educated 
in vo- school, which he knows will qualify 4ier ^c fill some 
station of comfort and respectability. 

At the house of T. Allen, of CharJMte-^square, a gentle- 
man of science and well known to fovneralogists as the au- 
thor of a valuable book on the syiionymes of minerals, and 

Vol. II. 20 
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of some other eseays on kindred subjects, I met tbisi^er- 
BOOD, H dtnQer party cooiiisting chietiy o^* meoibers of (he 
Royal Society of Edioburgh. Among them were several 
professors of the university, Dr. Brewster, Dr. Cooper of 
the univer:»ity of Glasgow, and Capt. Basil Hall, son of Sir 
James Hall, whose instructive experiments on the fusion of 
refractory substiinces under strong pressure, are cited ia 
almost every treatise on chemistry.' Captain Hall is a 
very intelligent aod skilful officer. He commanded one of 
the governtnent vessel^, which conveyed Lord Amherst and 
bis retinue to the court of China, and took an active part in 
that singular miasioo* and in the discoveries made iu the 
Chinese seas. Among the foreigners present, were Aldioi 

of Milan, the Sultan Katti-Gbery, and L •«, of Ne»v- 

York. The drawing room, in which we met, was orna- 
mented with a suite of large and uncommonly brilliant spe- 
cimens, exhibiting some of the most beautiful varieties of the 
mineral kingdom, arranged in an elegant mahogany case, but 
the principal scientidc collection of our host was in another 
room* Al eight the company went in a body to the Royal 
Society. The number of members present, was about fif- 
teen. Lord Grey presided ; and a paper was read by Dr. 
Brewster on the physical characters of Tabasheer, a sili- 
ceous matter which is deposited in bamboo. The society 
occupies two small, but neat rooms. Among the members, 
was one whose appearance i$truck me as remarkable. The 
deep lines of his unusually thin visage, and the keen and 
vivid glances of his eye seemed to indicate a more than or- 
dinary sensibility to external as well as internal impressions, 
notwithstanding the furrows which age bad produced upon 
bis forehead. It was Ai*Kenzie, author of the '' Man of 
Feeling." A considerable number of strangers attended the 
meeting, among whom, I was glad to observe four or live of 
my own fellow citizens. 

17th. A breakfast this morning with Thomas Alleo,gaveme 
an opportunity of looking more leisurely over his cabinet. 
It is preserved in tasteful aod beautiful order, and contains 
a superb variety, eapeciaUy of the minerals of Greenland, 
and the Ferroe islands. His wife, whom he buried two years 
ago at Nice, was a sister q^ Elisabeth Smith, whose literary 
attainments and moral excellence, have claimed the admi- 
ration of all who have perused the interesting narrative of 
her life. Allen is a banker^ His papers on geological 
subjects are creditable evidences of that zeal for the attain- 
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ment and diflbsion of asefiil kodwiedge, which is found id so 
many instances in this country, to pervade not only the 
workshop, but the countinic room ; to alieviate the toils of 
business, and to mingle with the common concerns of life. 

Of the lectures which I attended to-day. was one of Dr. 
Barclay, on anatomy* Though not within the limits, nor 
under the authority of the university. Dr. B. i:^ attended by 
the greater number of the medical students. He delivers 
an excellent course and is deservedly esteemed by his 
class. Among the numerous preparations of his museuRk, 
are 71 complete skeleton of an elephant, and the (skeleton of 
. a horse, with that of a man seated on his buck. A more 
appropriate image of ** death on the pale horse," was per- 
haps never thought of. 

The Professor of Anatomy in the University, has the 
reputation of enjoying his office by virtue of the talents of 
hi« fnther and grandfather, and of caring too httle for any 
thing except the emoluments of his chair. I heard him to- 
day, after attending Or. Barclay. His door-keeper, unlike 
those of other professors, though be knew I w^s a stranger, 
refused to admit me until his master appeared, who, after 
some hesitation, gave me leave to enter. Although his de- 
partment of the m^ical school is tbat which, in other places, 
geoe rally secures The largest attendance, his class is but 
abojut one-fifth of the number of Dr. Hope's. On entering 
the theatre, he ascended to a desk, took out a paper, and 
read the whole of a lecture on Aneurism, in a slow and 
indolent manner, put the paper again in his pocket, and 
went out, without making any comments. Students who 
mean to graduate, are obliged, of course to take Dr. M.'s 
ticket ; and it is certainly much to be regretted that a 
branch of medical study which lies so much at the founda- 
tion of the art,' should 'not be taught in a manner the most 
acceptable to the great body of students, who annually re- 
sort to this school from every f»art of Europe and America, 
Dr. M. has given proof-* of very respectable qualifications, 
in several publications on the subject of his department : 
hence the manner in which he fulfils his duties is the more 
remarkable. 

17th. Professor Jameson with whom I breakfasted this 
morning, has- done much^ by his devoted attention to natural 
history, to elevate the character of the Edinburgh school. 
His collection of minerals and other objects is rich and 
extensive, and his arrangements are evidenced o£ Uiste. 
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As a mineralogist, he is probably not excelled hy, many 
persons in Europe ; hot his style of lecturing is not good^. 
His manner is tame and feeblet and, having spent much 
time at the school of Freyhorg, under the great founder of 
scientific mineralogy, Professoir Werner, he has acquired a, 
German accent^ which, to say the leasty adds ne grace to 
his delivery. His lectures embrace zoology as.w«ll as 
mineralogy. His treatise on the latter subject, ha^ been 
the most popular work in the English language, tn both 
hemispheres ; but it will not be able, i think, long to com- 
]>ete %vtth the more lucid , and interesting works <^ Cleave- 
land' and BhilUps. 

i'bave seen, to-day, the deaf and dumb 8cho<4, and the 
General Infirmary, in the former are fifty pupils, male- 
and female. The teacher of this school^ R. Kenneburg, 
has gained a welKmerited reputation, for his ingenuity and 
success in training the minds and morals of this unfortunate^ 
class. He has pvibltshed several little works in < aid of his ^ 
mode of teaching, which are said to possess much: merits 
Some of the children speak very intelligibly. They are 
taught arithmetic, writing, the accurate definition of words, 
and "are made to answer questions relative to some parts of 
the Scriptures, and other topics adapt€^ to their conditioo. 
With some of the boys I conversed with great facility, by 
means of* the slate and pencil. There are few schools for 
the deaf and dumb, better managed and supported than this. 
The opinion which some persons have attempted to main- 
tain, that the Hif«tFuctioB of 'persons deprived of their hear- 
ing, tends to render them more dissatisfied with their condi- 
tion, and of course naore unhappy, appears to be decidedly 
erroneous. That -an injudicious course of -education may, 
in a few solitary instances, produce sueh:an effect, is possi- 
ble ; but ^the general result appears tobe as much in favour 
of benBvx>lent efforts towards this 4>lass, as it is on behalf of 
those who are in the full enjoyment of all their faculties. 

The hospital of Edinbui^b is by no means a superior 
establishment ; though, at -present, it is under much better 
regulation, 1 am told, than it was a few years. ago. The 
wards are small, the floors are of Inrge tile or brick, as in 
France, and the bedsteads are of iron, but with outcurtains. 
The patients are well classed, but too much crowded in 
some of the wards. As there is, probably, no hospital in 
Great Britain more frequented by foreign students, for the 
purpose Qf clinical instruction, it would seem very desirable . 
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itiat it should present a model of all that i^ useful or agree- 
able in armngemeiit., equipment, aad geoeral regulation. 

18tb. I speut much of the morning very instructively 
with Dr. Brewster in his cabinet. He bu^ signalized him- 
self by his indefatigable researches, and numerous disco- 
veries^ relative to tbe polarization of ligh(. It was in tbe 
eourse of these researches, th^t he invented and gave a 
name to tbe Kaleidoscope, an instrument so simple, and 90 
extremely amusing, that it would probably have been im- 
possible, by any patent regulation, to restrain tbe universal 
temptation tO' miinufacture and sell it. Could this have 
been done. Dr. B. might, I believe, with justice td himself, 
have realised a fortune from this little instrument. 

i called on Sir H. M. VV. and spent half an hour with him, 
at hie house in Qpeen-slreet: The clerical formality which 
struck me so forcibly, at our first interview, was changed 
into urbanity and kindness. It was .be who originated tbe 
parliamentary scheme of building a great number of addi- 
tional churches. This want is much felt, even in Edin- 
burgh. The established kirks, within his own parish, will 
hold, he supposes, about 10,000, and the dissenting meeting 
houses, perhaps 10,000 more, leaving, a very large surplus 
of those who are able to attend worship, unprovided with 
the opportunity. 

19th. Dr. B y,, with whom 1 took breakfast, was 
i^rmerly a clergyman, but yielding to the impulse of genius, 
he gave up the pulpit for the anatomical theatre, and dis- 
secting room. But he does not disdain to insert, as occa- 
sions offer, a little theology into his details on bones and mus- 
ol|»^,-^hy no means a bad seasonins;, though unhappily rather 
uncommon. He was the friend of Dr. Spurzhetm^ the crani 
ologUi, whom he speaks well of, as a m:in and an anatomist ; 
though he appears to be no believer in his system. He dif- 
fers from him, in placing as an effect, }»ha.t Spurzheim consi- 
ders as a cause. Dr. B. supposes it is tbe soul that modifies 
the organs, and not the organs the soul ; and that it would, 
therefore, be as wrong to seek for the peculiarities of the 
soul, in tbe brain, and other organs, as it tyould be to look 
for the genius of a mechanic among his tools. But admitting 
this theory to be the true one, it may be answered^ that if 
a mechanic invents a tool, for each specific operation, and 
if tbe size or shape of any one tool, affords an indication of 
tbe extent, of its use, or the propensity of the master, to 
handle it in preference U> others, the tools themselves 
20* 
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would enable sioj person, acquainted with their applicattontf, 
to jndge of the predominaot genius of their owner. I wonld 
not' have these remarks to be -taken «s a proof of my confi- 
dence in the theory of craoioscopy. Every attempt to re- 
duce all the little cavities, flatnesses, risings, and protube- 
rances of the sk^lh to the principles of an eiaot science, 
and to deduce from^hem the precise measure of judgment, 
memory, andimagiBationy which any individual may possess, 
will, 1 suspect^ b« forever baffled, until nature herself shall 
enlarge the organ of penetration, greatly^beyond its present 
dimensions. The doctrine of Spuraheim^ it would seem, 
was at one time much in vogue in Scotland, and it still has 
numerous partizans, both here and in England. The late 
Dr. Gordon, of this city, by directing against it the keen 
shafts of his wit and satire, in the Edinburgh Review, did 
much to check its popularity ; bat the most complete refu- 
tation of its principles a» a science, may be found in the ar- 
ticle cranioBCopy,in the new^upplement to the Encyclopedia 
Britaonica, now publishing^here, and of which Dr. Roget, 
of LfOndon^ is the aqthor. 

Or. B. mentioned to me a carious instance of faith in the 
evidences of the skull. A medical acquaintance of his, on 
a tour to the highland^) had taken a guide to conduct him 
to the top of one of the mountains, and while exploring the 
summit, the^guide happening to pull off his bonnet, toacratch 
his head, exposed to the alarmed vision of the Doctor, the 
organ of murder, very strongly developed. With the great*- 
est caution, the latter, watching his opportunity, stipped 
froni the guide, and took to his heels down the mountain) 
leaving the astonished man utterly at a loss to account fop 
such a etrange proceeding. 

Ifdiued to-day with Dp. Hope, who resides, with his bro- 
ther in Qaeen-street. Several professors, foreigners, and 
other gentlemen, besides ^ number of ladies, constituted the 
dinner company, and the entertainment was rich and tasteful. 
Greater attention appears to be paid to dress, especially 
0mong the females here, than in America, or perhaps in 
England. Their fashions too are different ; bat f shall not 
attempt to describe or criticise them, even at the risk of 
being censured for my indifference, by my female friends 
at home,, who themselves dress with great, simplieity and 
neatness. 

Professor L., is now supplying the place of professor 
Playfair, who is confined by illness. . I have several times , 
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Meard lum, botcaooot consider him as aa accomplished lec- 
turer. His person is large, and his manners coarse. He 
is immethodical aod desultory in his arraagemeDt ; but as a 
plea for this, it maj be oi^d, that he lectures without 
notes, and on subjects for which he has made no particular 
preparation. He is a man of unquestionable learning and 
genius and Whatever may become of his theories^ it must 
be acknowledged that his {lublicatioos have benefited science. 
He was the greatest talker, eater, and sleeper at the table ; 
for when the females are withdrawn, it is no discredit in a 
polite company,, to yield so £ir to4he composing influence 
of good wise, as to pass into a temporary oblivion of ones 
situation, provided we do not stop short in the middle of a 
speech, or fail to answer a direct question when ones eyes 
are open. Edinbui'gb is well supplied witb fish, both from 
fresh and salt water, and oysters are also plentiful. Our 
dinner resembled a French^ as much as an English repast ; 
for though there were numerous courses, and meat of va- 
rious kinds, there was wanting the towering ribs of roast beef, 
so essential to> the well doing of John Bull in the important 
science of gastronomy. Dr. Hope was the first in Great 
Britain, who taught the reformed chemistry. He was at 
Paris thirty years ago, and dined, as I. did, with Berthollet. 
He is a bachelor ; but his brother has a charmiog family. 

20th. I went at half past nine to breakfast with Dr. 
Brown. He is not married, but lives with two of his sisters, 
as before mentioned, in Prince's-street. I have seldom 
passed a morning more pleasantly, than in conversation with 
tliis amiable trio. Dr. B. whether before his class or at his 
fire side, is the same mild, easy, social, and polite gentle- 
man, — highly, intelligent and instructive upon every topic 
of con ver8ation,7~ without the least intrusiveness of manner, 
but gentle almost to a fault. He, as well as most of the sa.- 
vans whom i have met with here, appears to entertain very 
friendly feelings toward .the United States, and looks with 
much interest to the progress of our institutions. It has 
been gratifying to me, to hear them speak in flattering terms 
of the Americans who are here^ either as travellers, or as 
medical students* Walter Scott and his writings hold a 
prominent rank in the public consideration, and furnish an 
almost certain topic, in every literary coterie. There is 
very little hesitation any where, in giving him the entire 
credit of Waverley and all its congeners. It is well knoivn . 
that he bargains with the printer, for the copy^ receives the : 
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money, and examirres the proof sheets. One of my Ameri- 
can acqnaintauGes "was informed hy the chief book^tetler, 
that he himself had paid him more than £55,00(i fcHP the 
Waverley and other productions, and he knew thrt he h»<1 
received at least £15,000 from othel* pablishers. Hig ol- 
iice of clerk is worth £1^00 per annum; and in addition 
to this good fortune, an uncle of his wife died lately in the 
East Indies, and left her about £26,000. The difficuJty 
which every body is under, of assigning any reasonable mo- 
tive for his refusing; to avow himself as the author, has Wd 
to the surmise that his brother, Thomas Scottt who resides iti 
Canada, may be the real author. This brother, when a pupil 
of the high school, was distinguished by his readiness, and his 
turn for satire . His wife also, who is said to be exceedingly- 
clever, is beliered by some to have had no inconsiderable 
share in these productions. She came from Galloway, 
that part of Scotland whose local manners have been so 
wonderfully depicted in Guy Mannering, und is known -to 
be conversant with the habitfi of the country. But the 
main current of public, and I may say, of enlightened 
opinion, is in favour of the clerk of the sessions, notwith- 
standing that he is known, himself, to ha4re written the re- 
view of the Tales of my Landlord, in the. Edinburgh Re- 
view. But this is by no means a solitary instance of authors 
having renewed their own works, in that very popular 
journal. There can be no objection to this, if reviews, as 
is now the fashion, are to be mere political or literary es- 
says, with only a very slight notice of the author, whooi 
I they use for little more than a caption. But as the channel 
of fair and candid criticism, it is surely preposterous to al- 
low a man thus to pass judgment on himself, i do not 
mean to assert that this has ef(en been done, either in the 
Quarterly or Edinburgh Review ; but that it is occasionally 
permitted, I have good authority for believing. Scott was 
formerly a bookseller, in this town, and an author at the 
same time ; and probably a reviewer also. 

The term '* blue stocking," as applied here very gene- 
rally to literary ladies, is rather to be considered as con- 
temptuous, or implying an inclination to go beyond their 
depth, or to pass current for more than they are worth iu 
substantial literary stock. To those who possess real ta- 
lents and acquirements, the term does not apply ; or if ap- 
plied, it falls, like a blunted arrow, harmless, to the ground. 

In the course of our conversation, Dr. B. expressed the 
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siDgtriar^opiDiOD, that a belief in ghosU, in early life, has -a 
fine effect on the fanciea^of children : end that.without such 
a- belief, or at least without hearing, ghosts talked of, we 
should haye no* notions of a* spiritual existence;* 

LETTER XXXiy. 

Edinburgh, 3d month, {Murchi) 23d, 1819. 
My- dear **** AND *»**♦; 

I GRATIFIED my caHosity to-ddy in a visit to Holy -Rood- 
House, the ancient palace of the kings of Scotland. It is 
sitaated at the eastern extremity of Hi^h-street, the castle 
forming a picturesque object at the other end. This edi^ 
fice' has undergone, during the lapse of ages, so many 
changes, that none of the present buildings <:Hn lay claim to 
very great antiquity. It was burnt, when Mary, queen of 
Scots, was a minor ; but soon underwent a complete repair. 
The soldiers of Cromwell d*»8troyed a considerable part, 
which was repaired* at the restoration*- of 'Charles II. 

The present building is a quadrangle, with a court in the 
middle 230 feet square, su^rrounded by piazzas. The 
front is two stories high, with a flat roof, but the rest of the 
palace is three stories. At each comer of the front, or 
rather-at each frontal extremity of ^beside buildings* are 
two round^towers, surmounted with low turrets^ On the - 
first floor, on the north side, is a gallery 160 feet long, 
called the picture gallery, the walls of which are hung 
with the pretended portraits of 1 1 1 sover«*igns, whose uni- 
tedTeigns make a period^of toore-than 2000 years. Most of 
these pictures r must of course be altogether ideal. In the 
gallery are many pieces of Vandyke ; but the whole col- 
lection is black with smoke and dirt^ and in miserable condi- 
tion. The most interesting part of the palace, are the 
rooms that were occupied by the beautiful and unfortunate 
queen. They have been carefully preserved in the exact 
condition in which she left them. Her bed; with its cover- 
lids and '^ blankets^, the chair« with their wrought seats, the 
hangings of the rooms, implements of the fire-place, drawers 
cabinets, &c. are the same that were used by herself. 

"The univendty and society of Edinburgh have been deprived' of the talenti of this 
amUble and enlightened man. Ho died at Brompton, in Ed^IvmI, on the 9d day of 
AprjO, 1820, aged about forty-two. His lectures on moral philo«ophy and metaphy- 
sics, have been published since his death. These, with his treatis«^oo cause and eflS»et 
and several little volumes of poems, attest the richness of his mind, and the extent or 
his aeouirements : but fliey cannot, I conceive, do joitaee to the amiableoess of h^p 
HgponUoDf 9fld the excellent of hui eh«ractert 
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You will, of coarse, conclude, that many of these things - 
are in a vM*y perishing state. The curtains and chair co- 
vers have become exceedingly tender, and the natural incli- 
nation of almost every stranger to carry with him a small 
piece of such relics, thoui^h guarded aj^ainst by the keeper, 
has increased the ragged and forlorn asftect which time^as 
impressed on those frail materinls. I was taken to the little 
room in which Mary was cloHeted with Rtzzio, when the 
conspirators broke in upon them. The assassins ascended 
by a narrow, private stair-case, and having stabbed Rizzio- 
several times in her presence;, they dragged him through 
her bed and drawing rooms, into one corner of ao anti- 
chamber, where he fell. The old lady, who conducted me 
through the rooms, showed me several dark &pots on the 
floor, which are considered as marks of the blood of this 
&vourite of his royal mistress. When 1 expressed some- 
doubts of the possibility, of the stain's remaining so long : 
^' Indeed," said my guide, '^ the more we wash it, the more 
eof^speekytu it apeeres,'''' They seem to regard the preser- 
' TAtion ol' the stain as something providential. The floor, I 
observed, was, in reality, kept remarkably clean. The 
south rooms contain a number of pictures, and are furnished 
in the manner of '' the olden time." These rooms belong 
to the Ouke ot Hamilton, who is the rightful keeper of the 
palace.and they are the only rem^tins of the ancient building. 
The chapel of the palace is completely in ruins. Tlie roof 
fell in and brought down with it one row of the pillars, and 
converted this part of the ediiice into a beautiful and impo* 
sing ruin. In the yard are some of the oldest monuments I 
have ever seen. Some parts of this palaoe were fltted up 
magnificently,, for the accommodati<m of the brother of 
Louis XV 111. and his two sons the dukes d'Angouleme and 
Berri, who lived here until they were removed to England. 
From a regard to ancient cu<4toms, Holy -Rood House is 
still allowed to aflbrd a privileged asylum for insolvent debt- 
ors, against the prosecution of their creditors ; and 1 am 
informed it is still f^omuch resorted to for Uiis purpose, that 
the houses and rooms near it, rent enormously high. 

After hearing a lecture from Professor Jameson on geo- 
logy, I attended a meeting of the .Wernerian Society, held 
in the hbrary of the University. About forty membei-s 
were present. Dr. Brewster read a paper on the relation 
between the opticd properties of crystals, and their primi- 
tive forms } a subject which, inconsequence very much.qf. 
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Ills own researches, is likely to become of considerable im- 
portance to mineralogy. A paper was read by Dr. Hib- 
bert, on the geology of one of the Shetland islands, accom- 
panied with a suite of t^pecimen?, maps of strata, kc. A 
chairman is appointed at each meeting. Dr. Barclay Wi>s 
the presiding officer on this occasion. 

A dinner at the house of J. Fletcher, Gsq. in the new 
town, introduced me to an interesting and most intelligent 
family. His wife is a person of uncommon merit, and much 
esteemed in the literary and philanthropic circles of this 
city. Their children, mostly grown up, show the fruits of 
such a mother's care,— amiable, modest, and e&ceedingly 
well instructed. There was a pretty large company at the 
table, the female part of which, as 1 have remarked in other 
places, were gaily dressed, the hair decorated with artificial 
dowers, while the neck, (with a liberal allowance for the 
term,) is left to ornament itself, by the red and white of 
simple nudity. But whatever judgment may be formed of 
dress and appearances, (and every country has its peculiari- 
ties,) there is, in the social manners of this city, as far as 1 
have observed them, an honesty and open-heartedness, a 
union of good sense and simplicity of demeanour, of mascu- 
line strength of understanding, and childlike candour, which 
can spring from no other source, than that lilierahty of feel- 
ing, which rises above petty distinctions, and does homage 
to truth and virtue wherever it appears. That this is the 
universal temper of society in Edinburgh, it would be pre- 
sumptuous in me to affirm. Many circumstances appear 
eveato be unfavourable to the growth and predominance 
of these unsophisticated principles of action, in no place 
in Great Britain, is the struggle of political contention more 
active and determined. In no place are intellectual talent 
and acquirement so necessary a passport to distinction. 
The effervescence of party, political, religious, and literary, 
and the brandisbings of earnest rivalship, are as obtrusive 
upon the public observation, in this city, as in Paris itself*; 
and it would be difficult, I think, to name a place where 

Nul n'aura do I'esprU 
Horg nous et nos amis,"' 

is more obviously the maxim of those who enter the lists of 
either of the contending parties, into which Edinburgh is 
divided. But notwithstanding this keennesjs of feeling 
toward political opponents, the native urbanity of the Scot- 
tish character, displays itself in all their social meetings, 

* No ODO shall wit or senae possess, 
That does oot to out creed confess. 
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'with a rrankneM and sincerity, which are sufficient to crv^f^ 
come those QDnataral jealousies, and to open the heart to 
the most generous and kindly emotions. 

With respect to political ^parties, the great weight of 
Scotch infloence is in favour of the administration, notwith- 
standing the long and spirited opposition, and the great 
popularity of the Edinburgh Review. There are sixteen 
Scotch peers in Parliament, and thirteen of them votie on 
the ministerial side. In the Commons, there are forty-five 
members, thirty of whom are in favour of ministers. 

In the course of conversation upon America, and the 
most prominent characters of our short but eventful history, 
my hosts informed me that they happened to dine, some 

years ago, in company with a noted New- York C 1, of 

duelling memory, who retreated to Rurope, after the defeat 
of his projects in the west. Some one in the company ex- 
tolled Washington, and appealed to the C 1 for confir- 
mation. He rephed, that Washington was by no means the 
greatest character that the country had produced, and im- 
mediately added, XhhtGeneral Hamilton was much his supe- 
rior in political wisdom. The company were shocked, and 
could scarcely restrain their disgust at such a violation of 
decency and decorum. 

The story of Hume's mother, having in her last moments, 
bitterly reproached him for depriving her, by the insinua- 
tions of his infidel sentiments, of all consolation, — though 
frequently reported, does not obtain general credit. One 
little anecdote, respecting this champion of infidelity, was 
related to me this evening, which is known to be' a«th%ntic. 
Hume was anxious, after the publication of his essay §, to 
learn the opinion of those, in whose judgment he placed 
the greatest confidence. Among these was an elderly Scotch 
lady, of great shrewdness, whom he was accustomed to 
consult with respect to his writings, and of whose appro- 
bation he was always solicitous. Be sent her a copy of 
bis book, as soon as published ; and after asurtable time, 
waited upon her, to learn her opinion of its doctrines. 
*' Ah, Dauvid ■" was her reply, ** ye have shoun with a 
loom end, mon." In English, •*you have stitched your 
garment with a thread without a knot on the end of it ;" 
or, in other words, your system has no solid basis to rest 
upon, and it must therefore faU to pieces. 

22d. In company with several friends, ( went to the 
top of Arthur's Seat, a hill in the vicinity of the city, which 
xises 800 feet above the level of the water. The view 
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firom tbe summit, is exceediDglj tnteresting. ^ Oo the sonth 
west, are the Pent-land hiHs, and towards the east, the 
Cheviots, at present covered with snow. Preston Pans, 
and Porto Bello, on the border of the Forth ; the city, 
with its beatitifiil and fantastic diversity of surface ; the 
town of Leith ; the wide water of the Forth, and the diver- 
sified county of Fifeshire beyond it, with a great number of 
ooblemen and gentlemen's seats, in the more immediate vi- 
cinity, and several andent castles, fill up the survey that 
will long charm the eye of every beholder. Land, in the 
neighbourhood of Arthur's seat, lets for ten or twelve 
pounds per acre, and is, of course, under the highest cul- 
tivation: 

I rode out to-day, with an estimable friend, to several 
places on the north of Edinburgh. Leith, where we first 
stopped, is the seaport of the capital, though situated two 
miles distant. It is on the banks of the Forth, and carries 
on an extensive foreign trade, and is now the seat of various 
manufactures, particularly of cordage and sail cloth, bottle 
and flint glass, soap, and wool cards. The population is 
very considerable ; but the town itself is unpleasant, the 
streets being narrow, crooked, and dirty, and the houses 
mean. Stages pass between the two towns, almost per- 
petually ; and from the rapid increase of intermediate build- 
ings, they will soon be united into one. We stopped at ^ 
glass house, and saw the blowing of green bottles. The 
workmen to gratify us, made a number of Rupert's drops, 
by letting fall into a bucket of water, a small quantity of the 
fluid from their pots. The property of this curious drop, 
of bursting into fine powder, when the small end is broken 
off, is known to almost every body ; but the phenomenon 
is still scarcely more explicable, than when Hudibras com- 
pared honour, to 

' Thergtasgy bubble, 
ophfrs sucb ti 



tl^^kich gWed philosophQra sucb trouble ; 

A amall piece crack'd, the rest will fly, 

And wits are crack'd to find out why.'* 

We directed our course along the C^ueen^s Ferry to^A, 
to Craig-Crook, the country residence of Francis Jeffrey^ 
Esq. On leaving the main read, we were doubtful of our 
way, and asked a girl if she could inform us. " Ye maun 
toorn," said she, *' to the right haund, ^nd get on till ye see 
the muckle white hoose." In my walks round Edinburgb^^ 
i have been accosted by labourers, whose Scottish digij^ir 
4md accent were such as to render their meaning perfectly 

Vol. IL 21 
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unintelligible.^ I had once quite a parley with a cart dri^ 
ver, before I* discovered, more by gestures than wordg, 
that be wished to know the time of day. 

The '' muckle white hoo^e** soon appeared, and we 
were received by the Advocate in the mo^t civil and unos- 
tentatious manner possible. . This mansion, which he has 
taken on a very long lease, whs erected some hundred 
years ago, and is of a very irregular and awkward struc- 
ture ; but he has added much to its conveoience and com* 
fort The situation is not particularly agreeable ; but the 
country around it is extremely pleasant, and at a short dis- 
tance on the south west, is a high ridge of land, the mde9 
and summit of which are finely covered with wood, which 
makes it a very pleasant and cheerful object for the eye to 
repose upon. J. appears to have become very fond of the 
country, and of rural occupations. He holds about twenty 
acres. He took us over his garden, and talked of his farm- 
ing with as much zest, as if it formed apart of the great 
business of law and politics, which fill up so much of his 
time. He showed us his library and private study ; for 
even in his sylvan retreat, the period of quarterly publica- 
tion will advance, and the claims of contending parties must 
be Hstened to. His private room is beautifully stuccoed 
and painted, so as to resemble an entire casement of polished 
oak. Over the mantle is a curious pannel 400 years old, 
taken from an ancient chateau, and inserted into the wain- 
scotting of the room ^ith pleasing effect The chimney of 
his drawing room in the city, had just received, at the time 
of my visit, an ornament of a different kind, though equally 
estimable for its age. It was an original Rembrandt, the 
portrait of a female, which he had obtained at a late sale. 
Jeffrey appears to entertain no doubt that Scott, is the 
author of Waverley, and the other novels. The play of 
Rob Roy has just been exhibited in Edinburgh. The actor 
of Bailie Jarvie, one of the characters, received a present 
of five guineas in a note, signed Jed. Cleishbottom, as a mark 
of his approbation, and it was pretty well known that the 
note came from the clerk of the sessions. 

I had been informed that the Quarterly Review, though 

published in London, originated in Edinburgh, and that Scott 

was its principal founder. J. informed me that it was not 

^ot up in Edinburgh, though it is possible that S. might first 

^%^ supested it. He did not write in the first four or five 

numbeiir* 
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We had an agreeable dinner party to-dny at J. PiUans, 
the Rect<yr of the High School. I have seldom seen a table 
mor:' variously spread, especially at this season of the year. 

Although the system of instruction adopted in the Hi]^ 
School, is professedly intended to be chiefly classical, Pillam 
remarked, that he should think himself very deficient in his 
duty, in teaching the boys only Latin and Greek, and omit- 
ting to avail himself of every snitahle occasion to inculcatt 
moral truth, and to excite them to intellectual exertion. 
This he regards as one of the most important advanta^s of 
classical instruction. He thinks it might be practicable to 
frame a course of English study, that would be Equally effi- 
<;acious in training the mind to the pursuit of knowledge, 
and in disciplining its powers to a close and vigorous apptica* 
tion ; but such a course of study would be exceedingly un« 
popular in Scotland. The government of the High School, 
was formerly dependent on the authority of the ferula ; bat 
at present, the system is happily changed. The emuladoo 
produced by the present mode of instruction, and the pws* 
ishment of additiof ml tasks, joined to the paternal treatment 
of the rector, are found entirely sufficient, without recourse 
to the " arfrumentnm baculinum,^'' 

23d. A fondness for strong liquor appears to be still a 
national appetency in Scotland, and the more fashionable 
Engksh beverage of port wine, has not been able to inhibit, 
even in the most intellectual circles., an occasional resort 
to the keener stimulus of panch and toddy. Highland 
whiskey is in great repute ; but the common kind, obtmned 
by the usual process from fermented grain, finds a copious 
and ready sale. In walking this morning with several ac» 
quaintance, we stopped at »<listiHery on the borders of the 
town, merely to observe its prodigious extent. The engine 
employed in grinding the grain, is a machine of fifty -seven 
horse power, and moves five pairs of stones. The ferment- 
ed liquor is distilled by the old ^hioned boiler and con- 
denser ; but these are of so large a size, that the spirit ran 
from the worm in a large stream. The grain which is thus 
sacrificed— -I would say, to the turbulent and mischief mil- 
king, rather than to^ the jolly god, is chiefly barley. Our 
next object of curiosity was a very dtflerent place. It is a 
foundation for the education of poor boys, called after the 
name of the founder, Hertot's Ho<«pital. The building is 
large and accommodates 175 pupils, who are gmtuitously 
maintained and educated. None are admitted under seven, 
Dor retailed over fomteun yev« of age. There are four 
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maBters, — ooe for Greek, Latin and French,— ^ne for Eng-' 
lash, — one for mathematics,— and one for writing and book- 
keeping. The pronunciation of the reading master was 
strongly Scottish. One of the boys, in reading his lessoo, 
pronounced the word emclude as it is done in England, 
sounding the u like oo. ** There is no e<mel6ode. there," 
said (he master. The bov was much puzzled, for the 
word was under his eye. '* It is coftciyiuitf," vociferated the 
teacher, and the child had to conformv This institution was* 
founded in 1650^ by George Heriot, who was a jeweller 
and goldsmith to James VI. The building makes a hand- 
some appearance, though erected in the antiquated style of 
turrets at the corners, and » square court within. It is said 
to have cost £30,000w The revenue left it by the benevo- 
lent founder, goes to the maintenance and education of poor 
and fatherless boys, the sons of freemen, belonging to the 
city of Edinburgh. Their living andtuition are said to cost 
at least thirty pounds each per annum. Such of the scho'- 
lars as wish for more extended instruction, after leaiung 
this hospital, receive ten pounds a year for ft)ur years, and 
those who prefer a mechanical employment, have given 
them on quitting the house, the sum^ of thirty pounds. . 

We next visited the Bridewell, situated on Calton-HilL 
The prison is Iniilt oo the panopticon principle of J. Ben- 
tham. It is of a semicircular form ; or rather, it has the 
form of half a ring, with a wiitcb tower in the centre of the 
circle. The sleeping cells, are on the exterior part of the 
circle, having their windows in the outer wall. The work- 
ing cells are on the inside, and are separatedirofa the sleep- 
ing cells, on each floor, by a passage between them. The 
building is four stories high, bettides the attic, which is used 
as an infirmary. The working cells are entirely open oa 
the side next the centre of the circle, and^ hence, from the 
second story of the watch tower, the inspector is able, with* 
out being seen himself, to observe every thing that passes 
in each of these cells. On the outside of the watch tower 
and facing all the cells, is the pulpit, whence the minister 
can be seen and heard by all the prisoners, without theip 
going out of the working cells. The chaplain attends twice 
a week for the purpose of worship, and a :>choolmaster also 
attends daily to instruct those of the prisoners that are una- 
ble to read. There are, in the whole, 62 working rooms, 
and 144 sleeping cells. 

Notwithstanding the ingenuity and apparent superiority, 
of this construction, it has several material defects. U is. 
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too cheerful for the purpose of salutary discipline, and pent-* 
teotiary coofinemefit. Che working rooms being entirely 
open next the centre, the prisoners can look into each other's 
apartments, and hold communication with each other by 
signs ; and, though they are constantly liable to detection, 
they will still 6nd4he means of iodal^ingin a corrupt inter- 
course. £ach prisoner is proTided with a straw mattress, 
a pillow, a clean sheet, and two double blankets, their food 
is wholesome and good, and, m short, there are too much 
comfortable living and hilarity in this prison, to answer the 
main purpose, of deterring the poor and vicious from the 
commission of crime. More than two hundred prisoners 
are now confined here, though the sleeping rooms were in* 
tended to accommodate each -only a single bed. These 
disadvantages of the Panoptican plan, are, 1 belieye, so ap- 
parent, as to have prevented its adoption in many other 
places. 

The gaol is situated near the Bridewell, and contains 
both convicts and debtors ;— a bad arrangement, though 
they are here kept in separate apartments. The import- 
ant principle of classification is too much neglected in this 
prison, owing, probably to the want of greater convenience. 
Cleanliness is strictly attended to, both here and in the 
Bridewell, and in the latter the prisoners bathe once a 
week. There is little, if any, provision for the employ- 
ment of prisoners in the gaol. The governor's house is 
situated on a steep eminence, which completely overlooks 
the yards of the prison. The magistrates are erecting a 
new debtor's prison in the neighbourhood of the Bridewell, 
in which accommodations for labour will be provided. 

We proceeded to the Astronomical Observatory, finely 
situated on Calton-Hill. It is a chaste and neat building, 
with four handsome fronts, and well furnished with solid 
stone pillars in the inside, as bases for the instruments. It 
is not yet finished, but it will, when completed, reflect 
great credit on the taste, science, and public spirit of the 
city. The cost of the building will amount to £2500, and 
about £4000 more will be wanted to supply it with the re- 
quisite instruments, the whole of which sum will be raised 
by subscription. 

The botanic garden of Edinburgh, to which my obliging 

friend Allen, next conducted me, is on the road to Leith, 

and comprehends about six acres. It is kept in pretty good 

order, and contains some remarkably fine plants. Those 

21 * 
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in the eastern diFision of the garden are cultivated on th€^ 
Linnsan arrangement, for the purpose of instruction ; aiid^ 
in a retired and shady spot in this quarter, is a simple but^ 
beautiful marble monument, erected in honour of the great 
Swede, to whom the natural sciences will be everlastingly 
indebted, bjr.Dr. Hope, father of the present professor, and 
at that time Professor of Botany. It is a vase supported oi> 
a pedestal, with this unostentatious inscription, 

LitiiuBo poraiti Jo. Hope. 

The public institutions of Edinburgh are very numerous ; 
religious, political, charitable, and literary ; and tbey are 
supported by that intelligent liberality which becomes a 
people, so advanced in the refinements of genius, industry, 
and polished life. The city appears to be governed by aa 
efficient police ; judging, at least, from the general free- 
dom from disorder in the streets. It has one institution, 
which is admitted to contribute very essentially to the pre- 
servation of order and security, viz. the " Society of High 
Constables." This is a body of sixty, appointed by the 
magistrates, annually, from the most opulent merchants and 
tradesmen^ They are invested with power to seize and ap« 
prehend by night or day, to force their way into suspected 
houses, and to pursue offenders even beyond the city^'s juris- 
diction ; and all other constables, officers, and citizens, are 
obliged to assist them when called upon. This society has 
a president, treasurer, secretary, and chaplain. 

The municipal authority of the city is vested in a town 
council, which consists of thirty-three members. The pre- 
siding officer, and chief magistrate, is called the Lord Pro- 
vost. The council is not chosen by universal suffrage, nor 
by those who have the privilege of burgesses or freemen. 
They have, in some measure, the power of nominating 
themselves. There are, however, fourteen incorporated 
trades, each. of which makes out a list of six persons, from 
which a considerable part of the council must of necessity 
be chosen. The revenues of the city are stated to amount 
now to upwards of £60,000 per annum. 

The number of churches and meeting houses in Edin- 
burgh, appears to me, notwithstanding the deficiency appa- 
rent to Sir H. Montcrief and others, to bear a greater pro- 
portion to its popahition than in the large towns of England*. 
Sects are numerous, .and among them are names which I 
have seldom before noticed, — Burghers and Antibuigherss. 
Glassites, Cameronians^ Bereans, &c. 



THE CASTLE.— DR. MURRAY. Z4! 

The society of Friends has bat one meeling hoate, and 
that a amail one ; but in the namber of its members, are 
seTeral worthy characters. 

J have not round time to scramble op to the castle, which 
is occupied chiefly as' a ft>rt, with a useless garrison. It 
stands on- a perpendicular reck, 300. feet high, accessible 
only on the east. In ode apartment of itv queenMary was 
delivered of her son, James VI. who united the crowns of 
the two kingdoms. In another, called the crown room; the 
regalia of Gotland was deposited in 1707. Some doubts 
having been entertained, respecting the actual state of the 
r^galiay commissioners, one of whom was Walter Scott, were 
appointed last spring, by royal authority, to examine it. 
The room was closed by two doors, an outer one of oak^ 
and an inner one of iron gates. These doors, it was ascer> 
tatned, had not been opened since a tbrmer commission, to 
searich for records, in 1794. Nothing was found in the room, 
but a large oak chest, secured by two strong locks, which, 
as keys could not be found, were forced open with difficul- 
ty. It contained the crown, sceptre, and sword of stete of 
Scotland, with a silver rod of office. The workmanship of 
the crown and sceptre, is said to be very elegant, and in 
good taste. The sword was a present from Pope Julius, to 
James IV. Nothii^ else was found in the chest, but a cer- 
tified inventory of its contents. The whole was replaced, 
and the chest properly secured^ 

LETTER XXXV. 

Ji'ew Lanark, 3d month, (March) 26, 1819. 
After breakfasting on the 24th, with Dr. Murray,* and 
hearing a lecture from Dr. Hope, 1 spent most of the day 
in making calls preparatory to my departure. 1 shall leave 
Edinburgh, as every stranger most, who has the happiness 
to be received in good society, highly gratified with my 
risit, and with regret that 1 cannot longer remain to become 
more intimately and extensively acquainted with persons of 
so much talent, intelligeDce and polish, and withal so hospi- 
table, as One finds in this city. There are few places in 
the world, where literature and luxury, — where the arts 
and elegancies of life, have made such rapid advances. 

* Dr. Murray, after tfjpending some time in the south of England, for the benefit of 
his heaith, died at hia house in Nicholson-street, Edinburgh, on the 522d of July, 1H20.; 
Few authors have contributed more, by the graces of style, and by the perspicuity ot. 
*heir ilIu8tratioD«, to increase the reUsh for cnemical studies. 
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That the moralfl of the city have been equally benefited, 
no one, I presume, would have the boldness to assert. The 
sturdy discipline of the covenantersn has yielded to the sway 
of modem fat^hions ; and thon^ there may be less of the 
mere ootward form of religion, withont the substance, than 
formerly, — it is to be feared, that there is also, in propor- 
tion to the great mass of the people, less of the substance 
itself. I would by no means insinuate, that the morality of 
Edinburgh, is comparatively bad ; — lower than that of other 
cities in Great Britain of equal population. 1-have roitson 
to belie? e. that, in this respect, it stands remarkably well» 
notwithstanding the evidence, which the streets frequentlj 
afibrd, of female degradation, and ofgrossness and depravity 
among the lower classes. 

The climate, during my stay here, ban been rather un- 
pleasant, on account of the prevalence of high winds, whicb 
have filled the streets with dust, and exposed the body ta 
chills and cold. The town is lighted, to a constderable 
extent, with coal gas. There is a much greater throng m 
the principal streets, when the weather is good, than in 
any of our towns ; but the proportion of femsries, who thus 
exercise themselves in the open air, is much smaller llnnii 
in the cities of France.* 

26th. Furnished with various letters to Glasgow and 
Ireland, by my Edinbui^h friends, among whom I am happy 
to rank some, who. by those that go no farther than the 
surface of mind, might be denominated blue stoekingf ; but 
whose actual strength of intellect, would justify them in 
retorting the epithet : — and last of all, taking a kind leave 
of those '' friends,'' to whom I was indebted for the first 
offers of hospitality, I left Edinburgh in the coach for La- 
nark, where I arrived about lay^^ p. m. The weather was 
cold and windy, and the road, during much of the distance, 
lay through a bleak moor. As my. visit here was to the 
noted establisbment'oi Robert Owen, 1 repaired to Braks- 
field-hou8e, his residence, and being informed he was at 
the milts, 1 immediately took the direction, and met him at 
new Lanark, in the centre of its busy population. 

# 

'*' The population of this superb city, has been rapidly increasing. It comprefaends 
with the town of Leith, fourteen panshes, which contained, in 1811, 10t,093 inhabit- 
ants. In 1821, tJie number had increased to 138,235. The largest parish, St Cuthbert, 
in 1811, contained 38,«73 ; and in 1821, 50,597. In the ancient and extended royalty 
of Edinburgh, the total number of persons is 51,768, who occupy 2,654 houses ; ma- 
king an average of nineteen and a half persons to each house. Edinburgh itself, inde- 
pendent of Leith, contained, in 1821, 102,235 inhabitants, having increased, in the 
preceding ten years, about 20,000. 
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. I know no man of eqaal celebrity, whose manners are 
less imposing, and who has more of the candoar and open- 
nes9 of a child. 

This manafacturing village,, of which R. Owen is almost 
the sole director, has become famous throughout Great 
Britain. A brief description of it will, 1 am confident, be 
agreeable to you, ; and 1 shall proceed in it, in the same 
regular order of occurrences,, which 1 have hitherto ob- 
served. 

, The village presented, upon my entering it, a very neat 
and interesting appearance, affording, in this respecty a re- 
markable contrast with ejld Lanark, about two miles distant, 
where the coach stopped. It is beautifully situated, on 
the right bank of the Clyde, which is here a small but ro- 
mantic stream. It has grown entirely, and recently, out of 
the manufactory, which is exclusively that of spinning cot- 
ton. The whole population is about 2500, 1600 of whom 
are employed in and about the mills ; the rest being mo- 
thers, engaged in their domestic affairs, or children too 
young for labour. The houses are mostly uniform in theii; 
structure, built of stone, with a roof of slate, and kept, to 
all appearance, 4n great decency, attention being evidently; 
paid to cleanliness throughout the whole establishment* 
The people were reiurniog from their work, as we ap- 
proached the mills ; and in passing us, they showed a 
ebeerfulnesss and courtesy of demeanour, which evinced 
their content ; and indeed, their general appearance be- 
spoke health and satisfactiun. Two of the boys fell into a 
dispute as they moved along, and one of them struck the 
other. Owen reproved them for this misconduct, aipd told 
me it was the firHt blow he bad seen struck for years. The 
avowed principle upon which this large concern is regu- 
lated and conducted, is that of humanity to the labourers, 
Id the most extensive and philos>ophical application of the 
term. U includes of course the consideration of their wel- 
fare, physical, intellectual, and moral. The whole is sub- 
jected to a strict discipline ; but this discipline is studiously 
adapted to their wants, and is intended to produce the 
greatest possible share of cheerfulness and contentment, 
ivbicb their situation will admit of 

No one can converse with Robert Owen half an hour on 
this subject, without perceiving that his views are, in some 
respects, original ; and (vithout hearing him announce prin- 
ciples, which appear tp be at variance with aU established 
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BotioM of the fuDdamental doctrines of geDfune philan-r 
thropy. Hi8 theory, judging from bis writings, rs well as 
his conversation, appears to be that of a visionary schemer ; 
destitute of the principles which we are jaccustomed to con- 
sider as lying at the root of all true benevolence. His 
practice, however, is obviously the reverse of all this. No 
man, perhaps, ever took more pains, or exerted himself 
more successfully, to promote the happiness of his own 
family, than Owen has done to render.his 2500 villagers, 
harmonious, contented, and happy. The materials he had 
to work with were very discordant. When he first intro- 
duced his particular schemes of reformation, he was re- 
garded by almost every hod^ with distrust ; and so strong 
was the prejudice against his measures, that he found it 
difficult to pro(?ure, even among the half starving popula- 
tion of the district, labourers, who would consenl to fall in 
with his regulations. At present, he has applications from 
far and n«ar, to a greater amount than he can possibly fur^ 
nish with employment. But to proceed with the descrip- 

tiOII. 

After taking coffee m the house of one of bis clerks, we 
awaited the hour of school. A neat and commodious build- 
ing has been erected f&T the purpose of instruction, in a 
pleasant ^pot near the centre of the village. The manu- 
factories close uni^rmly at half past six ; hence none of 
that overstraining by which the bealih of children and 
young people are so much injured in other manufacturing 
towns, is here permitted. The evenings of the youth are 
devoted to the schools, and as many of the adults as choose^ 
may also avail themt^elves of the instruction of the teachers. 
The first room we entered was a singing school, in which, 
were both boys and girls, arranged on benches, and singing 
in chorus, under the direction of an instructer. On listen- 
ing to the words of the song, judge my surprise on finding, 
that, instead of a hymn, it was a love song, beginning with, 

" And will jou lore me, deary." 

Passing into the next room, I found there a music school. 
• Half a dozen or more little fellows had each a flute, and 
were piping it away in notes that did not preserve the 
strictest accordance. The next apartment we entered, 
was a large room for reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
Some of the pupils in this room were pretty well adv?inced 
in age. From this we went into a large room above-stairs^ 
where were fifty or sixty young people, both boys and 
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girls. attendiBg to the lea^ons of a dabciDg-master. These 
young students of the '* merry mood," were not equipped 
in all the gaiety of a fashionable ball-room ; though there 
was probably, as great a diversity of costame as would be 
seen in a ** belle assemble" of Paris or Edinburgh. In 
fact, they were in mach the same style as that in which 
they had left the manufactory ,-^sorae with shoes, and 
others barefoot. The dancing-master, too, was the painter 
and glazier of the village ; wHo, after handling the brush 
all day, takes up the fiddle in the erenitig, and instructs 
his motley group in the profoUpd mysteries of thejiighland 
reel. 

Owen's aim in all this is to make his villagers a moral 
and happy people. He wishes to relieve their minds and 
foodies as much as possible from the fatigues of labour., and 
he goes to work in his own way. He does not, I believe, 
compel any of his subjects to dance ; but, if they choose 
it, he gives them the opportunity of learning how. 'Human 
oature, he says, is not understood by any class of society, 
and he has discovered that dancing is one of the means of 
reforming vicious habits. This he thinks it effects by pro- 
moting cheerfulness and contentment, and thus diverting 
the attention from things that are vile arid degrading. Be- 
fore the evening school closes, the pupils all collect into' 
oae room, and sing a hymn. 

After leaving this singular school of moral reformation,' 
he took me home with him, and gave me a kind introduction 
to his wife and family. He is so zealous in his wishes to 
benefit society, and so confident of the soundness of his 
views, and the importance of his plans of improvement, 
that if his visiters are inclined to hear, he will entertain 
them as long as they please, with the details of his system. 
His manners, as I have already remarked, are altogether 
unobtrusive. He wishes to gain his point by illustration 
and persuasion ; but as it is impossible to listen to him 
without objecting to some of his fundamental positions, ar- 
gument becomes unavoidable. We sat up till twelve, en- 
gaged in a wordy warfare upon the best means of correcting 
the abuses of society, and making the whole world a band 
of brothers. He is confident that this would be the happy 
resulti. wiere his measures universally adopted. Pauperism 
would become unknown ; for every individual would be at 
liberty to exert his faculties of body and mind, in such a 
way, as to provide most efficaciously for all his natural 
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wanU. Wars >vould cease, because do one would have tfae 
inclination to invade the rights of another. Idleness would 
vanish, because every man would find more pleasure ia 
useful activity. The turbulent and augry passions would 
subside, for every one would find it his interest to treat 
others rationally and kindly. The pursuit of gain and the 
thirst for riches would disappear, bexause eve^y man, find- 
ing himself perfectly comfortable, would have no wish to be 
richer than his neighbour. Ambition, as a passion of the 
human breast, would die a natural death ; for, in this happy 
state of things, it would find no aliment to subsist upon. In 
short, such would )}e the just and equal balance between 
the wants of mankind, and the means of supply — between 
rational desire, and the power of gratification, that discon- 
tent and distress would become unknown. 

This, you will conclude,, is to be the millenium of Chris- 
tianity, and brought about by the mild and powerful influ- 
ence of the Gospel. But here you are mistaken. Chris- 
tianity is to have nothing to do with it. The world has 
always been in an error, and human nature has never been 
understood. In point of merit, there is no great difference 
in the various systems of religion. Christianity, Judaism, 
Mahommedanism, Hindooism, and all other creeds, are 
founded in prejudice and delusion. Alt you have to do, is 
to place men exactly in that situation in which every one 
. will find it most conducive to his pleasure and comfort to act 
justly, and to study the welfare of others as well as his own. 

As it might be imagined, there is very little logic in 
Owen's reasoning. You may encircle him with the cords 
of reason, and argument, but instead of labouring to untie 
the knots, he snaps jthe string, and takes his stand in another 
position. He neither interrupts nor contradicts one. His 
good nature suffers no perturbation, either from argument, 
wit, or ridicule. Though he has no religion of his own, 
holding to no system that has ever been promulgated, and 
even believing that they have all done much more harm 
than good ; he is willing others should enjoy theirs, pro- 
vided they fulfil its duties without molesting their neigh- 
bours.* His favourite maxim is that ** man is the creature 

* That it may not be supposed that I have misanderstoocl, or willingly misrepre- 
sented Robert Owen's views of religion, I avail myself of an address of his to the 
editor of the Limerick Chronicle, on this particular topic. The following is the let- 
ter :— 

Limericky Jan, 27, 1823. 

SIR— In your paper of Saturday last, I am requested, by a gentleman who signed 
Aumself " A Citizen," to explain what iny views are respecting religion, mtb the 
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ef (^trcumstance ." His character is alira^rs fdr med by oth- 
ers, and Dot by himself; surroand him therefore with cir' 
euiBstaBces, favourable to the developemeDt of his best 
<lispositions, and be will become exactly the being which 
be ought. But, instead of connectiDg this sentiment, as the 
Christian religion teaches us to do, with the motives which 
spring from our immortal prospects, and with our depend- 
ence on the promises and the providence of God, he 
rejects this as unnecessary, or even regards it as a preju* 
jjice that may do more harm than good. He even mfain- 
tains the opinion, that the doctrine of future accountability, 
has been the occasion of most of the evils with which the 
world has been afflicted ! That such sentiments should be 

anan^ementfl for ita support in the intended colonies— and, as I feolthe time is arrived 
^fortius doTelopement,! meet his wishes with pleasure. 

I hav« often been uif ed to declare mywlf in favour of sAme one sect of religion, 
and it is, perhaps, due to the public, that I should now explain my sentiments on this 
inoportanl subject. 

For nearly forty years I have studied the religious systems of the world, with the most 
sincere desire to discover one that was devoid of error — one to which ray mind and 
«oul could consent ; but the more I have examined the faiths, and practices which they 
have produced, the more error in each has been made manifest to me ; and I am 
now prepared to say, that all, without a single exception, contain too much error to be 
of any utility in the present advanced state of the j^aman mind. There are truths in 
each religion, as well as errors in all ; but, if I have not been too much prejudiced by 
xmHj education, and surrounding circumstances, to judge impartially between them, 
there are more valuable truths m die Chcistian 8eriptures than in others^ — but a re- 
ligion to' be pttre and undefiled, and to produce the proper effect upon the life and con- 
iluct of every human being, and to become universal, must be so t^rue, that all ivho 
run may read, and so reading, magr fully comprehend. A religion of this character, 
tnust be devoid of forms, ceremonies, and mysteries, for those constitute tlie errors of 
nil the existing systems, and of all those which have hithetto created anger, and pro 
duced violence and bloodshed throughout society. A religion devoid of error will not 
depend for its support upon any name whatever. No name, not even Deity itself, 
can make falsehood true — ^no name, not even Deitv itself, can make truth into fals^* 
liood. A pure and genuine religion, therefore, will not require for its support, or for 
its universal promulgation and acceptance by tlio human race, any name whatever, nor 
ought, except the irresistible truths which it shall contain. Such religion will poises^: 
Whatever is valuable in each, and exclude whatever is erroneous in all, and, in duo 
-lime, a religion of this character, freed from every inconsistency, shall be promulgated. 
Then will ^e world be in possession of principles, which, without any exception, will 
produce corresponding practices, and then all shall see, face to face, clearly and dis- 
tinctly, nod no longer through a glass, darkly. In the mean time, however, while tho 
change shall be gradually workuig in the mmds of those who have been compelled tb 
receive error, mixed with truth, it is intended, that no violence shall he offered -to the 
conscience of any one, and that, in the proposed new villages, full provision shall be 
made for the performance of religious worthip, according to the nractices of thie coun- 
•trv in which the villages shall be situated. That to the extent wiiich the present form 
of society admits, there shall be full liberty of conscience for every individual, and all 
will be recommended to have real charity for their brethren of the human race, who 
have been made to differ from them in opinions, which all must now perceive have 
iioen formed by the geographical cir'cumstances of their birth. 

Ample provisioD will also be made by the inhabitants of each village for the support^ 
in the highest comfort, of the ministers of the respective persuasions, and, in conse- 
<iuence, alt of them will be held in estimation, according to their real usefulness in the 
community. 



To me it appears, that this mode of proceeding can alone calm the present irritations 
of society, and prepare the human mind for the reception of that divine charity, w3iich^ 

hen received, will insure peace to f^cry bos~~* -"'* «»»«..j :♦» i fi^i-i i^tu,^^mA 

rer the whole earth. 
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when received, will insure peace to d^cry bosom, and extend its beneficial inlhienoo 
over the whole earth. __ «„ ^«,„i.t 

ROBERT OWEN. 
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totmi in anion with a practical philanthropy » appiirendy 9B 
disinterested as it is beneficent and effective, is a circnsi' 
stance which has seldom occurred in the history of civili« 
zation. 

His wife appears to be a religious and juous person, edu- 
cating her children in the belief in which she was brought 
up. To thb her husband makes no opposition ; nor does 
he object at all to the religious exercises of the different 
sects, which prevail among the labourers at New Lanark. 

26th. The servant on entering my chamber this morn- 
ing, with a dressing apparatus, brou^t with him also a bi- 
ble. Whether this was by the particular direction of his 
master, or whether my host usually takes this method with 
his guests, to denote his liberality, I do not know. It was 
the first instance of the kind which has occurred to me, since 
my arrival in Europe, tho«gh I have not unfrequently 
found a bible on the table of my lodging room. 

AAer breakfast we went to the mills, and spent the interval 
till a late dinner hour, in viewing the improvements and in 
walking to the falls of the Clyde, about a mile above the 
village, and surveying the delightful scenery of that region. 
The buildings of the factory are very large^ and the machi- 
nery is in, excellent style. The whole of it is made on the 
premises, by workmen skilled in all the complicated opera- 
tions of metal and wood, connected with the fabrication and 
erection of the extensive apparatus of such an establishment. 
The hours of labour are from six till nine, when they break- 
fast ; from ten to two, when they dine ; and from three to 
half past six ; making in the whole ten and a half hours. 
The wages of the spinners vary from IO9. to Is. 6d. per 
week, according to age and ability. The education of their 
children is given to them without cost, or at least upon very 
moderate terms, though its expense to the establishment is 
not less than £700 per annum. At present, every family 
cooks its own provision, but a building is nearly completed 
which is designed as a kitchen for the whole village ; and 
a refectory in which about one-fourth of them may take.their 
meals at a time. Owen believes, that from four to hve 
thousand pounds a year will be saved by this arrangement* 
besides the superior training and improved habits it will 
produce. The second story of this large building will con- 
tain a reading and lecture room, and a ball room for all the 
adult fashionables of the village ;*for I am told, that were I 
to see these people in their '* Sunday decorations/' I should 
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be astOBisArecl at the contnut A Tibpary it also nearly in 
readiness for the ase of the Tillagers. All the principal 
fooildings are warmed by steam, and a plan is on foot to ex- 
tend this mode of warming to the dwelling hoases, atfler the 
necessity of cooking in these shall be superseded by the 
general kitchen. There are four distinct religions socie- 
ties among the labourers ; viz. the National Kirk, the Gae* 
lie, Methodists, and Independents. 

iaglesby, a famous conjuror, has been exhibiting at La- 
nark his thousand tricks, and has obtained leave to show his 
feats in the new town to-morrow evening. But this, 1 be- 
lieve, is to be at the expense of the work people themselves. 
This man travels with his daughter, in a handflome equi- 
page ; havingi if is said, realised a fortune by his dexterous 
exploits. 

Such assiduous and expensive efforts to ameliorate the 
condition of labourers, as have been made at New Lanark, 
have occasioned manufacturers in other places, to prophesy 
its dissolution^ from a belief that such heavy expenses could 
not be' supported by the profits. The whole concern be- 
longs to a few proprietors, (in addition to Robert Owen,) 
who joined in the enterprise, from a wish to give a lair trial 
to a lenient and benevolent system of management ; and so 
far from its having proved a loss to the company, it has 
yielded them an interest of twelve and a half per cent, on 
the original stock. 

Large manufactories, in which young people, of Various 
ages, and of both sexes, are indiscriminately employed, are 
considered as unfriendly to morals ; but it would appear 
from the results of New-Lanark, that the superior instruc- 
tion here bestowed and the more elevated tone of social in* 
terrourse which arises from it, tend to counteract the vul- 
gar propensities and to prevent the evils which so commonly 
prevail in those crowded establishments. 

We visited the schools again to-day. The children are 
not allowed to go into the factories, till they are about ten 
years of age, but are kept till that time steadily at the day 
schools. One apartment of the school afforded a novel and 
pleasing spectacle. It consisted of a great number of chil- 
dren from one to three or four years of age. They are as- 
sembled in a large room under the care of a judicious fe- 
male, who allows them to amuse themselves with various 
selected toys, and occasionally collects the oldest into a 
class, and teaches, thenot th»eir fetters. They appeared per- 
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fectijr faappy, and as we entered, the little creatores ran in * 
groups, to seize their benefactor by the band, <Nr to pal! hiva 
by the coat, with the most artless simplicity. This baby 
school is of great consequence to the establishment, for it 
enables mothers to shut up their houses io security, and to 
attend (o their duties in the factory, without concern for 
their families."* 

The scenery at the falls of the Clyde, is ptctnresque and 
beautiful. It reminded me of the Passaic in New-Jersey, 
though there is more wildness than sublimity at the lalter 
place, and th^ perpendicular height of the fall is greater^ 

In the course of our rambles to-day, my attentive frien<i 
manifested the same zeal for the welfare of the indigent 
classes throughout the kingdom, that he has shown in his- 
writings and on various public occasions, and the same con- 
fidence in. the issue of his plans of reform, li is in vain 
that hi» firiends^have urged to him, that. the total destitution 
of religious faith and principle which marks his scheme, 
must inevitably, tn such a community as this, prevent its 
adoption ; or if adopted as the means of national Velief» 
prevent its succes;*. No argument can dislodge him from 
his strong hold.. U is not, perhaps, wonderful that the ex- 
traordinary succetis of his plans in this now interei^ting vii-' 
lage, should have given a contidence to his opinons, which» 
under other and very different circumstances, would not be 
justified. ' 

There is not, I apprehend, to be found in any part of the 
world, a manufacturing village, or a community, of equal 
extent^ comfMsed of persons indiscriminately brought to-^ 
gether, without any peculiar bond of fraternity, in which so 
much order, good government, tranquillity and rational hap- 
piness prevail. It-nffords an eminent and instructive exam-r. 
pie of the good that may be e&ctedby well-directed effcurts 

* Sobools upon a sunilar plan, have been since est^Iiahed in several other places, 
particularly in Westminster, London^ and in the city of Bristol. If rightly planaed 
and conducted, the tendency ,of such infant seminaries cannot but be propitious to tht 
best interests of the poor, to morals and to humanity. Children are admitt^ in them, 
from two to five years of age ; and by various contrivances, attended with little ex- 
pense, thejr are so amused as to remain all the day long contented and happy ; while, at 
the same time, the waywardness of their tempers is overcome by the most rational and 
gentle means, and they are gradually initiated into the rudiments of I^aowled^ bf 
methods which excite neither pain nor aversion. Mothers, by being thus relieved ttota 
the charge of their younger children during the day, arc at liberty io go out to work^ 
or to attend more uninterruptedlv to theirconcerns at home ; and chiMren, thus early in- 
trodttced to habits of order and decency of behaviour, must become more docilo and 
fit subjects for the Lancasterian schools. 

An interesting exposition of the rise, prosress, plan, and utility of these infant sehoola, 
has recently been published by Dr. Pole of Bristol, which deserves to be read by evprf 
penon iot^ested m the welfare and education of the poor in large cities, o^d otkids 
populous places. 
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lo promote tlm real comforts, and I maj add, the morality of 
the iixiigeDt aod labouring chttses. No person, 1 am persaa- 
tled, can retire from this charming village, without a re- 
newed cowiction of the vast influence which an enlightened 
philanthropy may exert over the destini^ and happiness 
of mankind. But still, it is evident that any inferenee 
drawn from the results of New Laisirk, would be very un- 
fairly applied to colonies or communities, in which the 
precepts of Christianity were totally neglected, and ail the 
sanctions of rehgion entirely withheld. Hfe re r the moral 
influence of the Gospel is in active operation. The inha- 
bitants of the village are attentive to their religious obser- 
vances. The founder of the establishmeot, David Dale, tfa^ 
fiither-in-iaw of Robert Oweoy ui6der whose superintend- 
ence the village acquired considerable reputation, was a 
religious man.* The other proprietors also, (the princi^ - 
pRl of whom are our friends W. Allen, and J. Foster, of 
London*) are solicitous^ to preserve undiminished among 
these people, the force of religious obligation, and they add 
the weight of their names, their injunctions and example,, 
to that eflect 

But Owen as I have before hinted, goes far beyond this. 
He considers New Lanark as aflbrding a very imperfect 
specimen indeed of the happiness and dignity of a commu- 
nity, governed solely by the principles of an enlighitfud 
reason, and freed entirely from that mass of prejudice and 
superstition, which the various religious systems of the 
world, one and all, have saddled upon the human mind. 
Nothing can be more simple too, than his plan of reform. 
Man is the creature of circumstance. He has nothing to 
do with the formation of his own character, his own faith, 
or his own opinions. Born and educated in China, he would 
follow Confucius ; in India, he would worship' J u^emaut : 
in Turkey, he would be a Mussulman, and in Rome, a Papist. 
He is ferocious, placable, avaricious, or generous, merely 
as circumstances impel him. Alt you have to do, there- 
fore, is to surround him with circumstances exactly adapted 

* In the reports of the " Society for bettering the condiaonof the Poor," vol. 2, 
the village is stated to contain 1500 inhabitants, '* of whom all cajuble of work, are 
employed about the mills— of these, the«e are 500 children fed, clotheO and educated by 
Mr. Dale. Out of 3000 employed during a period of twelve years from 1785i to 1797, 
only fourteen have died and not one has been the subject of judicial punishment. Mr. 
Dale has engaged tliroe regular masters, who instruct the lesser children during the 
day ; in tlie evening they are assisted by seven others, one of whom teacheff writing. 
On Sundays^ thiy conduct them to tie place of DivvM Worahip and in the evening 
«f SwHditgy0ttend to a»»i»t tkem^ by religious and nutr^ instruction^ Such was New 
iioauk, uoftor its pious fouuder, David Dale, in 1800. 

22 » 
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to the dispositions and habits he ought to possess, and be 
would become just what he should be. His evil propensi- 
ties would be either entirely suppressed, or they would be 
rendered harmless, by the irresistible weight of the good 
example around him. Such is the philosophy of a man, 
who maintains that human nature is not understood by any 
class of society ; that, there must be an entire change in all 
existing institutions f. that the world has ever been in an 
error ; and that all the governments and religions that have 
ever, existed, have done little more than heap one prejudice 
and delusion upon another. A new light, however, is now 
dawning upon the world, and the germ of a glorious re vohi- 
%on has at length sprung forth at New Lanark, and will on^ 
questionably spread throughout the earth ! ! There is no 
want of candour in Robert Owen. He makes no false claims 
to originality in his principles, though he maintains, I be- 
lieve, that he is new, in his views of the best mode of pro- 
moting general reformation. It delights him to find that 
other persons. have held the same doctrines that he does. 
He has written and published much, in illustration of his 
plans, and he hsis enforced them by public discourses in 
various parts of the kingdom. Very few indeed,. are yet 
convinced ; but he still fuUy believes that his principles 
are gaining ground, and will eventually triumph over aU 
opposition, as certainly as the light of the sun overpowers 
all the minor luminaries. 

That his views are extravagant, and, considered in rela^ 
tion to the extent to which be proposes to carry his plans^ 
quite absurd, I think it can require but very little reason- 
ing to prove. If he could point out a single instance in the 
history of the whole world, in which communities of men 
have remained united for any considerable length of time, 
studious of each other's welfare, and pursuing a course oi* 
justice and moderation with all around them, independently 
of the powerful influence of religion, or of the stimulus of 
some common danger, or common ambition excited by some 
peculiarity of personal or local condition, we might admit 
that his theory is not without some basis to rest upon. 

But although we have multiplied instances, in which the 
selfish passions are effectually controlled by surrounding cir- 
cumstances, yet in every case within my recollection, there 
is an operative principle far different from, and far superior 
to, that of considerations of mere temporary advantage. In 
oil military communities, (to which Owen sometimes refecE^ . 
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IIS an exm&ple of anity of action,) the primary motive n 
either pay, patriotism, or ambition ; and when these bodies 
are once formed, the controlling principle is despotic force, 
or miiitarj^law. In all civil associations, in which property 
m held in common, as. in the instance of ^e Shakers and 
Harmonists of America, the fraternizing principle is evi- 
dently the force of religious persuasion, founded upon some 
peculiar vie ws' of Christianity. And so in all other cases, 
the connective bond is either a common sentiment of reli- 
gious duty, or a commfon feeling of external danger. Now, 
there can be no doubt, that an individual of a family, de- 
pressed by poverty, and distressed by actual or anticipated 
suffering, would willingly become an obedient member of 
a community, which would afford them an adequate pro- 
tection from the evils they have endured. And if, on such 
a change, they experience a greater share of comfort and 
happiness, than they hai^ before enjoyed, their wants easily 
satisfied, and their children well educated and taught to la- 
bour, they may, doubtless, resign all views of farther change, 
and willingly conform to the duties of their new allotment. 

As a means therefore, of promoting the welfare of the 
poor, far more effectual as it regards both their morals and 
Uieir happiness, and infinitely less expensive and oppres- 
sive, than the existing system of workhouses and poor laws, 
and forced maintenance, such manufacturing and agricultu- 
ral communities as New Lanark, and that before alluded te 
io Holland, I have no doubt, may become eminently bene* 
jicial : but to suppose, as Robert Owen does, that all hu- 
man enterprise can be circumscribed within his quadrangu- 
lar villages, and his agricultural colonies ; that the vast 
policy of cities, the energies of commerce, and the power- 
ful rivalship of nations, can be reduced to such mathemati- 
cal dimensions ; or that it would be eventually profitable to 
the human mind, to have them so reduced, is, 1 cannot but 
believe, to betray a wonderful deficiency in the knowledge 
of human nature. 

But" independently of the utter insufficiency and emptinesjt, 
of any extensive scheme of human improvement, which 
does not embrace the inherent force of moral power, — and 
of all attempts at moral power, which do not recognise its 
foundation upon religious faith and the sanctions of futurity 
— Robert. Owen's views of what he calls the *' influence of 
circumstances,'* carry him, 1 think, to an extravagant 
length. I have no belief that the human mind, when its 
powers are perfectly expanded by education, can be sub- 
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jected to the mere machinery of circmfistaDces, to' the ex- 
tent which bis system supposes. How often do we disco- 
ver, in perticalar individuals* an inherent vigour, which, 
bursting the* shackles of education, and dtsdainiig the con- 
trol of surrouMliog examples, soars into a new sphere, and 
exhibits the human character, in a new and peculiar light. 
And may we not suppose, that in proportion to the exten- 
sion of education, and the advancement of science* and the 
arts, will be the frequency of such instances of aberratioa* 
from the ordinary track of circumstances ? 

Such powers and propensities have not been planted in 
our mental soil for unimportant purposes ; and it cannot 
be the part of a sound and discriminating philanthropy, ao 
to pare down their exuberances, and to give them such an 
artificial direction, as to injure their native strength, or 
pervert their natural uses. 

There is something in the great mixture of human things, 
which is beyond our comprehension ; and certainly beyond 
our control. That a vast amount of good can be done by 
benevolent effort, and that no age was ever more distin- 
guished for a wise and extended beneficence than the pre- 
sent, I fully believe. Nevertheless, it will be danger- 
ous to attempt too much, — to make an effort to accomplish- 
what the moral power .of society is unable to execute. 

That every attempt to produce a material change in the 
exterior relations of mankind, upon a system which even- 
admits that the bonds of religious union are useless and un- 
necessary, must inevitably fail, is my firm persuasion ;. and 
no person, I think, can spend a day at this village, as 1 have 
done, in company with its iYitelligent director, without re- 
gretting that so much practical talent and such unaffected' 
benevolence, should be found united with the cold specu- 
lations of a stubborn skepticism, which finds no motives for 
the cultivation of its highest powers of mind and heart, but 
such as are limited to this momentary st<ige of existence. 
Such a union presents, as it appears to me, quite an anoma- 
ly in the human character. 

In our return from New Lanark to dinner, we were met 
by a woman, who earnestly solicited a place in the manu- 
^ctory. She said she had eleveniaims, and had^come a con- 
siderable distance to obtain the situation. But as there was 
no immediate opening for such a family, her petition could 
not be granted.* 

* If I have in any reBpeot miitaken, or in any degree minrepresented, the views .of 
Robert Owen, I am perauaded that he would be one of the laat to rag aid it as an iaten- 
lional error. No man more openly courts investiffation, or, with more candour, calls 
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LETTER XXXVt 

Belfast, 4ik monthy {April) 5, 1519. 

t LEFT the kind family at Bjraksfield, on the morniDg oi 
Ihe 27th, and took a post coach to Glasgow. The country 
along the Clyde is delightfully cultirated, and affords a beau- 
tiful, diversity of prospect, from the alternation of hills and 
meadows, excellent farms, and gentlemen's seats. The 
road passed through Hamilton, a town of considerable size, 
in which the house? are almost univ^ersally corered with 
straw. I was surprised to see so many females travelling 
the road on foot, and still more so at the custom which they 
generally adopt, of walking barefooted. Some of them, 
who were very decently, and even genteelly dressed, chose 
to carry their shoes and. stockings in their b^nds, and travel 
through the mud with bare legs and feet, although the wea- 
ther was by no means warm; and, indeed, at the same time 
that their legs and feet were thus exposed, their bodies 
were well wrapped up in red cloaks, and their heads cover- 
ed with hoods. Custom is a most, arbitrary instructress ; 
but whether this reversion ^f the medical maxim, '* keep the 
head cool and the feet warm,^^ is really better adapted to the 
temperament of Scotch women,, than its faithful obacrvancej^ 
19 a question I shall not attempt to solve. 

I was recommended to the Tontine^ which I found to be 
a large inn in the most populous part of Glasgow. Under 
the same roof is aa extensive news room, and in front is a: 
bronze statue of William HI. The merchants assemble 
under the large piazza of this inn, to transact their business. 

After taking tea with a friend to whom.! was introduced 
from Edinburgh, he accompanied me to the house of Dr. 
Chalmers, for whom I had a letter from Dr. Mason of New- 
York. Although it was on the evening of the last day of 
the week., he received us with great politeness, and said we 
had come at the ri^ht time, for he had just then nothing to 
do. He introduced us to his wife,.a Remarkably fine person, 



upon those who h^ve seen his villa^, and heard him explain his views, to stc 
objections. Uts plans for improving the condition of the labouxkig classes, and for 



nannfaeturing villages, if placed under the manamment of a mild and generous e 
tbusiasm, like his owp, woqld have a most beneficial influence ii .- -^^ 
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the relief of the indigent, who are now pretty well known, both in Europe and Ameri- 
ca ; and could they Be deprived of their most objectionable feature, (the exclusion of 
Christianity^) ai^d this he very freely consents to, and divested of some of their exten- 
nve generalities, I cannot but believe that his scheme of establishing agricultural and 
■" ■ ... . * lild and generous en- 

in man^ parts of the 
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yoaoger than himself, and of very agreeable mannen^ 
They have two children, both young. Dr. C. is very 
animated in conrenation. His person is rather above the 
middle size, his features are manly, full of ex predion, 
and would be counted handsome, had not the sniallpox left 
its impressions upon them. He made many inquiries re- 
spec^ng America and entered soon upon the sobject of 
pauperism. He is very decided in his opinion, of the in- 
jurious effects of poor laws, upon the morals and habits at 
the people. He regards edacation, and religious instruction, 
and the i^oral superintendence of neighbourhoods, and ac> 
quaintanceship, as the main safeguards, in preventing an 
increase of pauperism. He does not even wish the collec- 
tions at the church doors, which are the principal means of 
raiding money for the poor in Scotland, to be considered as 
a fund for any other purpose than education. His parisb 
contains 9000 inhabitants, and in a part of the city in which 
there is a large proportion of poor The magistrates have 
resigned to him the sole direction of the paupers within its 
limits, and he intends to have them managed accordint^ to 
his own views of the best methods of diminishing the evils 
of poverty. His parinh is districted for the purpose of 
Sabbath school instruction, and there are now thirty three 
schools of about thirty each, some of which are held in 
private rooms. The ef^et is considered as decidedly fa- 
vourable. It is the low price and the general extension of 
education in Scotland, which has given a character of intel- 
ligence and thriftiness to its pop^ilatinn. The teacher of a^ 
common school, generally receives four shillings per scho- 
lar, from the part nts, and twenty- five pounds a year froni< 
the magistrates. This, with a house and garden, is his^ 
whole living. Dr. C. is an advocate for the promulgation 
of the principles of peace, by meants of societies, though 
aware of the difficulties to be encountered, inconsequence 
of the military nature of the governments of the earth. 

20tb. Few persons, it may be presKumed, who visit Glas- 
gow, would wish to leave it without hearing so celebrated 
a preacher as Dr. Chalmers. Discovering last evening, my 
wish to be at the Tron Church, he requested me to inquire 
for his pew, and seat myself with hi»f family. I accordingly 
went this morning, and found no difficulty in gaining admis- 
sion and obtaining a seat as desired. The house was very 
full, which I am informed is usually the case. The sermoa- 
nm from the 9?<Qond chapter of the First Epistle of JohQ». 
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15, 16, and t7. It consisted, chiefly, of an eloquent slate- 
ment of the loose manner in which Christianity is generally 
professed ; of its being as much opposed to our natural 
wills now, as it was to those of the Pagans, at the period of 
its first promnlgation ; and lastly, of arguments to demon- 
strate its obligations, upon our daily practice. It was a 
great sermon ; composed in the same viyid style as his' 
printed discourses, but deriving much additional force and 
tmpresfliyeness from his singularly animated and energetic 
delivery. He begins with a low voice, which, with a re- 
markably broad Scottish kccent, rendered the first two or 
three sentences, to me, almost unintelligible, though 1 sat 
near him. But he very soon appears to forget himself in 
the interest which the subject excites in his own mind, his 
voice and manner kindle as he advances, until he t>ecomes 
so entirely absorbed in the cause he is advocating, as to 
exhibit, by the strongest emphasis and the most vehement 
action, the powerful impulses of his breast. It is I think, 
impossible, that so mucA earnestness could flow from any 
other source, than a deep conviction of the weight and 
majesty of bis subject. In some of the most emphatic parts 
of it, -you would think that the pulpit would scarcely contain 
him, and that his physical strength must fail him before he 
gets through. Yet so well apportioned is this extraordinary 
display of voice and gesture, to the varying points of his 
discourse, as never to appear inappropriate or extravagant. 
ft produced, occasionally, an almost electric efiect on the 
audience, not a person of whom was there, that did not 
fieem to be all eye and ear. 

There is probably no living preacher that has so great a 
popularity as Dr. Chalmers, and it is no where greater 
than in his own parish ; and i think it is much to his credit, 
as well as to that of bis auditors, that this popularity results 
in a great measure from his thorough dealing with them ; — 
from his exposing to them, with unsparing truth, the real 
deformity of vice in every shape; and his showing that 
true Christianity requires a dedication of all the faculties, 
and a conformity of the whole heart. His style, both of 
writing and speaking, possesses mtich originality ; and in« 
what way soever the strict rules of criticism may apply to 
it, it is wonderfully calculated for the purpose it is intended 
to answer, — to fix the general attention of the reader and 
bearer, to the subjects it treats of ; and its immediate influ- 
ence upon his congregation, is evidently such as he would 
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natoraHy deaire. His astronomical discottrses were in sacb 
demand, that 7000 copies were printed and sold of thegrst 
edition. 

There is a meeting of the society of Friends in Glasgow, 
which I attended at half past two. The number of mem- 
bers is smaller than at Edinburgh. 

£9th. At nine I went with my friend A. Wigbam., io 
breakfast with Dr. Chalmers. On meeting us in the anti- 
chamber, he said it was their custom to perform family 
worship before breakfast, and wished us to use our free- 
dom, either to join them, or to seat ourselves in another 
room, till it wasdone. We chose the former. The ser- 
vants were collected ; the doctor read a chapter in the 
Bible ; the family then knelt, and he prayed for forgiveness 
of sins, and for the light and guidance of the Spirit through 
the day. 

In adverting again to the subjeQt of pauperism, Dr. C. 
objected to those independent benevolent societies, which 
are now so common in large cities.* Though they originate 
from the purest motives, and may oherish the spirit of true 
benevolence, especially among. their female members, they 
relax the efforts of the poor. His scheme is to induce the 
poor to help each other. Every thing that tends to in- 
spire them with self-respect, and to make them feel that 
they have a character to support, will go to diminish their 
sufferings, and to improve their condition. Their peony 
subscriptions have done more for the Bible Society^ than 
the guineas and half guineas of the more wealthy. Aux- 
iliary Savings Banks have been opened in various parts of 
Glasgow, and are found to be extremely beneficial. The 
poor of this city, are at present supported by a public tax, 
as in England ; the amount of which, for the whole town, 
is about £12,000 per annum. The population is about 
130,000, but a very large proportion of the poor are Irish. 

Dr. C. walked with me through part, of tb^ town. He 
is rather inattentive to his dress and person, and has much 
of the abstractedness, which generally goes to the credit of 
genius. He wears a deep crowned hat, drawn so much 
over his eyes, as rather to disfigyre him, but be is above all 
the little arts, by which some men attempt to build great- 
ness upon personal dignity, or gracefulness of manners. In 
short, his genius is almost as strongly marked in the mau, 
as in the preacher, 1 was told, by one of his friends, that 
Slavic^ lefl his house, at a very early hour, one morning. 
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With a bundle under his arm, to take his departure for sone 
neigbbouring pJace, in a steam boat, he waf arrested by one 
of the city watch, who did not know him, and who insisted 
on conveying him to the watch-house. Dr. C. impatient to 
be ititerrupted, told the man who he was. *' Na, na," said 
the guard of the police, <' yure no Dr. Chalmers ; he*s not 
such a man as you ; and he'd ne*er be se^n stroUing at this 
hotrr." To the watch house therefore he went, where he 
was immediately recognised, and set at liberty. 

My Edinburgh letters have made me acquainted with 
several professors 6f the university of this city, it is a 
much older institution than that of the metropolis, and is 
certainly very respectable, from the learning and high stand- 
ing Of its faculty, and the number of students that frequent 
it. The professors of moral and natural philosophy, spend 
much more time with their students, than do those of Edin- 
burgh, sutig'ecting them to a close examination, and obliging 
them to write exercises upon the subjects of the lectures ; 
but the whole instractlbn in the university of Edinborgb, 
consists in the professors reading or pronouncing a lecture, 
without asking the students a single question ; nor do the 
roles of the college even make it obligatory upon the stu- 
dents to attend. It certainly requires but little reflection or 
judgment,^ to determihe which of those two plans of in- 
struction t^ better fitted to the thorough initiation of boys 
into the principles of science. The university of Glasgow 
resembles, much -more nearly, in its mode of instruction, 
the universities of England. 

The museum, left to this college, by William Hunter, 
though less extensive than that of bis brother John, in Lon- 
don, contains a rich and most valuable collection of natural 
history, of medals, books, original paintings, ancient manu- 
scripts, and anatomical preparations. The latter probably 
includes one of the finest varieties of wet preparations, in 
Europe. The medsds also are of such value, that the 
trustees of the British Museum, are SHid to have offered 
£25,000 for them, besides furnishing such duplicates as 
they possessed. But this liberal offer was declined. Seve- 
ral of the manuscripts are in illuminated letter, and rery 
rare. Among the curiosities of this collection, I observed 
an original letter of General Washington ; but it is one of 
the least interesting, from the nature of its subject, of any 
of his letters that I have ever seen. 

The zeal and industry of those two brothers, in bringing 

Vol. II. 23 
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toi^etiier tuch TMt coMeciioDS of ^j«cii| as are cootakied is 
the Hunterian maseums of Loodoo and Glasgow, are truly 
aBtonishiQg. No two men, i abouki imagine, kaire ever 
done more, by tlieir own maiuial esertieoft, to baalen tfae 
prMMsa of aatoral science ; nor are there many, to whose 
pubMBationa, aaatoBsj aad asedickie are more deeply indebt- 
ed. I have not learned upon what terms William Hanter 
left this museum to his Alma Alater. They were doubtless 
very reasonable, «nd such as to cause his same to be che- 
rished with enthusiasm by the university. 

The buiidiE^ of this school make a yery unostentatious 
and humble appearance. Viewed from the street, they 
remind ene of some of 4he old almshouses in London, and 
it is only by entenag the front i^tes, and passing fromcoart 
to court, that one acquires any notion of its extent. It has 
four distinct courts, which communicate with each other. 
Behind is a large garden, with good walks, divided into 
^three parts, one of which is a botanical garden ; another is 
a place of recreation lor the students ; and the third, which 
contains the observatory, is reserved for the retirement 
and amusement of the professors, and their fami^s and 
friends. 

My valued friends, at Higham lodge, near London^ have, 
without ray knowledge, opened the way for a kind and flat- 
tering invitation to ■ house, the seat of R. Graham Esq. 
in the environs of Glasgow. This gentleman is a brother 
of the author of the '" Sabbath,*' well known to tbte readers 
of good poetry. He is at present, with his wife, on a visit 
in the south of England ; but from his sons, I have received 
the most agreeable attentions. . At their dinner table, I met 
professor M. and Dr. C. of the university. 

30th. After breakfasting with D. Ballantyoe, the post-mas- 
ter of Glasgow, whose conversation and manners, with tbose 
of his intelligent and a^eeable family, gave me a high opin- 
ion of the society of this place, I attended a lecture of Dr. 
Thoa^)Son, so well known to chemists, as an author apd 
editor. He is professor of chemistry in this university. 
His lecture was upon rocks, very clear and intelligible, 
and an introduction to him, after the lecture, afford^ me 
the assurance of his willingness to render me any service. 

A letter from Dr. Hope, introduced me to C. Macintosh, 
•a worthy man, and an enlightened manu&cturer, whose 
chemical works are uncommonly extenaive, and well con- 
ducted* He has a private laboratory, arranged with great 
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judgment, id wbich he wa» engaged when I entered, in dii« 
Itlling lodine> Chiefly, 1 believe, by way <^ amotemeBt. hi 
the manufactory weore ▼artous proceesee condected upon a 
large scale, fVVsl, of anHnenia, hr the purpose of combining 
it with arcbii, dr rock aio8», to form the substance iMdle4 
cudbear, a purple dye of great rahie. In this operation, 
3000 gallons of urine, are consumed per day. Second, li- 
tharge, by tbe usual process of heating the lead, intensely, 
efffpesed to the air. Tkird, vinegar, prepa^red from mait, 
or wort, by fermentatioa, in rooms heated to 80^ Fahren- 
heit, by hot air. When well acidified, it is mixed with 
lime, and the acetate of Ume i» aflerwarda decomposed by 
solphurte acid. The strong vin^ar, thus obtained, is com- 
bined in a large way with litharge, and 8U|:ar of lead is 
thus prodtfced. Tbe vinegar is aUo <listilled for t^ble use. 

In this factory- is a high steam boiler, in which the tem- 
perature of the steam is raised to S90<^, under a pressure of 
40lb8. per square inch. This boiler had k very io^nious 
appendage, for supplying its waste, invented by P. Taylor, 
of London. The high steam is applied to the heating of 
stills, to evaporations, &c. and, be»des its superior neat- 
ness and safety, it affords the most economical employment 
of fuel. Half a hogshead of cold water, was minle to boil 
in ten minutes, by the admission of this high steam ioto a 
pipe, which coiled around the bottom and Mdes of the tub. 

A dinner at Professor Mylne'sr in company with three of 
the other professors, afforded an opportunity of becoming 
tcquninted with men; who hold a con^spicuods and import- 
ant rank in that corps of learned in^tructers, which pours 
upon this nation such a flowing tide of pn^ound and ele^ 
gant kno^edge, as to raise it to an equality with the most 
fiivoured portions of the globe. The cordiality and simpli" 
city which <HstingiNslied the manners of our host, induced 
ne to believe that the reputation with which he &Ufl the 
chair of moral philosophy, mu^t derive a lustre from; a 
practical exhibition of the virtues which it is his province 
to elucidate. 

Had I not been aware of the peculiar turn of one of the 
gentlemen ppeseat, it might have given me surprise to hear 
a grave professor of a university in Scotland, declare, that 
he never went to hear sermons, for he thought it a toss of 
time. 

The faculty of the college consists of a Lord Chancelte» 
a Lord Rector^ (iMth of whicb^ are Itoaofarj, the latter 
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elected aDoually,) a Dean, a Priocipal, thirteen Professonr^ 
and six Lectarers. Five of these are appointed, by the 
crown, and all the rest by the University. 

The streets and shops of the city are lighted to a great 
ezteot with coal jg^ds. The lecture-room of the professor 
of Experimental Philosophy, whom 1 heard thk evening, is 
illuminated from, this souxce. 

31st. My friend A. Wigham, accocB^^anied me after 
breakfast, to the ^orth and Clyde canal, by means of which 
the navigation of the Genaan Ocean. is connected with that 
of the Irish Channel. This canal is one of the finest speci- 
mens of canal engineering and execution, which the world 
can produce. No expense was dpared to render it com- 
plete. It is sixty feet wide, eight and a half or nine feet 
deep, and thirty miles long. Large square-rigged vessels 
move upon it. Notwithstanding that its cost was enormoas, 
it yields, as 1 have understood^ a very, good per centage on 
the original stock. 

Among the mechanical cariosities of this city is a machine 
for tambouring y a species of embroidery, by which plain 
linen, muslin, or silk, is ornamented, by inserting into it, 
with needles and thread, figures of various kinds. One 
would almost as soon think of inventing a Inachine for draw- 
ing pictures on canvass, and yet the operation is here pec- 
formed by a horse er steam power. The stuff to be tam- 
boured, is stretched tightly on a frame, before the apparatus, 
which moves the needles ; and tbis^ when thrown into gear» 
darts the neeflles and thread through with extreme velo- 
city, and produces the figure. It has no slight resemblance 
to the American machine for. making wool cards, invented 
by Whittemore, which, upon the whole> evinces, I thinks 
as profound an inventive talent, as any mechanical contri- 
vance that has yet been presented to my notice. 

I visited next the gas manufactory for supplying the city 
with light* ' Much pains have been taken to erect these 
works upon the most judicious and eligible plan. The 
building in which the coal is decomposed is a neat circular 
edifice of brick* Fiily retorts Qf cast iron, each holding 
1201bs. of coal, are adjusted around two circular chimneya, 
the flue of which is carried to a towering height, in ordec 
to convey the smoke and Vftpour above the town. Each re* 
tort has its own furnace, and is worked off in fourteen 
hours, producing, from each cwt. df coal, 460 cubic feet of 
gas. The, cost of the Coal here U one ahilliog per cwt^ amdli 



t&ftt of tk^ commoB c^ for beating the retort is eight 
BbilUngs per too. It require* fiAeen mea to attend to the 
management of twentj-five retortr, and &pr more for the 
gaflometers, pnrifiers, ^. The gas descende into & circu- 
kr channel, deposits its tar m a pit, and is ferther purified 
hy passing through two large cast iron cylinders, placed in 
an idclined position, and containing dwphragOM, which im- 
pede the motion of the gas throng thei». The kme sola- 
tton is contained in a reserroir placed oyer these cylinders, 
and, gradually percolating through them, washes the gas 
thoroughly. It is agitated in it» passage by instruments 
moved by a steam engine of four horse power. There are 
two gasometers of 26,000 cubic feet each, and two others 
of equal capacity are to he erected^ The gas enters these 
at tht top^ through cast iron tubes, turning on morahle joints, 
which are kept tight Ity being immersed in water. There 
are two or three large gas holders' in remote parts of the 
town, in (^der to sare the necessity of increasing the main 
pipe. Twenty miles of pipe have already been laid down, 
although these works have been less than a year in operation. 

The anotomical class, which 1. joined to-day in hearing a 
lecture from professor Jaffray, consisted of about 125 stu- 
dents. The preparations of (he Hunterian museum, wtth 
which the table was covered, were very important in illus- 
trating the subjects of the lecture. Five skeletons were 
dangling in mid air, from tlie ceiling of the lecture room ; 
and upon a board which hung before the audience » was a 
strict prohibition against cutting the benches I 

Glasgow, as well as Edinburgh, has witnessed a recent and 
rapid enlargement of its limits and population, and has greatly ^ 
increased in elegance and wealth, in the oldei: parts of the 
town, the buildings are ugly and inconTenient ; and yet some 
of them, in the middle of the last century, vi^r^ the resi- 
dence oi the, opulent and the noble* Several streets and 
squares are now new and beautiful. About 800 houses, it is^ 
eompoted, are at present building within the hmits of the city. 

I dined at professor Muirhead's with Dr. Thompson, and 
several others. This university contains^ in the whole, 
about 1400 students, of wh9m 350 are students of medicine. 
The terms ef instruction, and probably of board, are much 
lower here than in Edinburgh, in consequence of whicfay 
this school contains a greater proportion of yout^ men, 
^m the less wealthy classes^ of society. The faculty are 
•ot able to enforce the rule which requires- the students to 
25* 
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pay fill shiUiogs for the use ^f thejlibrarj^ In £diDbQrgh». 
they pay ten shillings cheerfully. The collegians of &is 
university, in compliance, if l mistake not, with an ancient 
statute of the college, are distinguished by^ a coarse red 
cloak, in addition to their ordinary dress. . . It has an uncouth 
and qnpleasant appearance, totally different from the col- 
legiate^dress of Oxford and Cambridge* 

4th month, 1st I had the satisfaction, ih'is morning, of 
bearing a sermon from Dr. Chalmers, on a^particulat occa- 
sion. It was for the charitable purpose of promoting the 
education of the children of the Irish Roman .Catholics^. 
great numbers of whom flock into Glasgow, from the neigk- 
bouring kingdom! The meeting was to commence at .eleven 
o'clock, and though.it was on a week day, and at a business 
hour, the church was thronged long before the. time of 
meeting.. V had been apprized of the necessity , of going 
early, and went accordingly -half an hour before eleven ; 
but so crowded was the hous^, 1 should scarcely have entec'- 
ed the door, but for the kindness of a gentleman, whom I 
had met at dinner. With some difficulty he obtained a seat 
for me, on the hindermost bench. The sermon was from 
Eccles. ir. 13 ; and, if possible, it was delivered with more 
impassioned and fervid eloquence, than that which I before 
heard. The sul^'ect. was of a nature to call forth his finest 
powers, fbr it opened t^ him a range of topics, on which 
his mind: aud his pen had been much employed. The cour 
dition of the'poor of Scotland, compared with those of Engr 
land and Ireland ; the effect of poor laws, and the forced 
maintenance of a populace, sunk in ignorance, on the one 
hand, — and of schools and domestic religion on the. other ; 
the efficacy, of educationy and moral instruction, as the 
surest means ef diminishing the evils of poverty ; and the 
universal and powerful obligations of Christianity, — fur- 
nished the materials for one of the most vivid and eloq.uent 
discourses I ever heard. It appeared to me highly credit- 
able ^ to the Tron church, and its minister, that this exer- 
tion should be made exclusively onbehalf of the children of 
a sect, against which the national reUgion of Scotland,, has 
so often manifested its vehement disapprobation. I could 
not but regard it,, as one of the indications of a return 6f 
more lenient feelings, and charitable prbciples ; and that 
too. without any abatement of zeal for the growth and pr€^ 
domij)anc.e of vital Christianity. On all such occasions us 
this^,. when money is to be collected,, several of the mosk 
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respectable of the congregation^ place tl^emselves at the 
doors» and present the basia to each person, on his exit 
from the church.. 

Dr. Cbaioiers' accent and pronunciation, are strikingly 
proYincial ; and yet, like his gesture, they seem to have 
peculiarities, derived from the character uf his mind. He 
sounds the u like oo^ in. such words as peculiar ; and the 
terminal 3/, as in satisfy^ be sounds like tt. In the energy 
of his delivery, he sometimes swings his right arm, and then 
his lef^, as if aiming a blow at the desk, raising himself at 
the same time on his feet,, with umisual emotion. But the 
minds of his hearers, follow him by such an irresistible in- 
fluence, into the spirit and meaning of his discourse, as to 
overlook all his defects of accent and gesture. 

A dinner party at R. Graham'sy at which were one or 
two of the professors of the university and several other 
very intelligent gentlemen, confirmed me in the opinion, 
that in the article of good eating and drinking, and the social 
good humour of the table, few people are greater adepts than 
the Scotch^ 1 have seen yet almost nothing of their gruel, 
and oaten cakes ; but it is evident that I have not taken the 
right course for it ; and 1 regret the necessity of leaving Scotr 
land, f^ithout going farther into the north, and among the 
lakes and mountains,, and observing the peasantry, collected 
around their native '* 7»ee hit ingles,!^ and listening, if posr 
sible b^r stealth,, to the accents of the venenable cotter ^ as 
they dow from his family perusal of the big ha* Bible. 

This reminds me of an anecdote respecting Burns related, 
to me by my present host His father was invited by one 
of his neighbours, to meet the poet, on one of his early 
visits at Glasgow, .while he was still a rustic at^he plough. 
He went to breakfast, intending to stay but a short time, and 
not expecting much^entertainment, from a man unaccustom- 
ed to the refinements of society, and unaided by education, 
excepting the display of a little mother wit, which, afier 
serving for the amusement of an hour, he supposed would 
exhaust itself, or become monotonous. Burns was modest 
in his deportment, and diffident of himself. By degrees, 
however, he was drawn, into conversation,, and was per- 
suaded to repeat some of his own native strains,^ and espe- 
cially his Tarn G^Shanter,. Thus encouraged, his wit and* 
humour were gradually elicited, and so effectually did he- 
charm his company, that it was three o^clock in the afierr- 
^on,, before they left the breakfast table^ 
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2d. I was gratified this morning in looking throagh ano- 
ther large manufactory of chemical aabstances, belonging to 
Tennant, a very ingenious and snccessfnl operator. It com- 
prehends, besides the finer kinds of soap, the clorate of lime 
or bleaching powder, sulphuric acid upon a lai^e scale, and 
sulphate of soda. The bleaching substance is obtained by 
transmitting chlorine gas into the dry hydrate of lime coti> 
tained in casks or close vessels, stirring or agitating it during 
the operation by some mechanicah means, in the concen> 
tration of sulphuric acid, this manufacturer employs five 
platina vessels, which cost each 400 guineas; The soda 
obtained from the sulphate is very finely prepared. 

I went this morning through the Glasgow Bridewell and 
kmatic asylum. To the former I had the pleasure of being 
conducted, by two of a band of females, who visit this abode 
of guilt and misery for the purpose of administering to its 
devoted inmates the reproofe and consolations of the Gos- 
pel. Meeting these amiable persons in the street, I gladfj 
accepted an invitation to accompany them. Their attention 
IS confined, as in the case of the ladies' committee in New- 
gate, to the female prisoners ; and indeed they have beeir 
prompted to this benevolent service by the advice and in* 
nuence of Elizat>eth Fry, who, in a late visit with her bro- 
ther to the prisons of the north, had a meeting with the 
magistrates of Glasgow, and a number of ladies, and en- 
couraged them to attempt the same kind of reA>rm, and 
moral superintendence and instruction, which had proved 
so satisfactory in the metropolis. This advice was so much 
in unison with the feelings of her auditors, that the advice 
was kindly received and speedily acted upon. 

The ferilale prisoners are confined in ceHs, a range. of 
which extends along each side of a narrow paasage, each 
cell containing two prisoners. They are emj^oyed in spin- 
ning, and such other work, as the limited space in which 
they move will admit. The principal object of the com- 
mittee is to promote moral reform*. For this purpose the 
inmates of two or more cells^ are drawn together, and one 
of the committee reads a portion of the Scriptures, i|ue9- 
tioning them upon its contents,^ and enforcing iU precepts 
and authority by suitable illustration and admonition. Though 
recently engaged in this service ^ and having, to encounter 
all the difficulties of a new and ui^ried sphere of duty, they: 
are encouraged to perseverance by the consolatory evi- 
dences of awakened sensibility, on the part of many oiihat 
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degraded objecte of their ^re. Id passing the door of one 
of the celU, I noticed the profound attention of the prison- 
ers, to the expotfitulations of their atmiable inslractcess. One 
of them was bathed in tears. 

' The keeper of this house of correction furnished me 
with the following statement from the books of his o$ce. 
The daily average of prisoners during the last year was 210. 
The whole disbursements of the house for the 

year wto .---,. £1875 

And the who^ amount of kdnour - - - 1777 



Balance against the Bridewell - • - £96 

' The chief employment. of the prisoners, male and female, 
is spinning linen yarn, weaving, tambouring and sewings 
twisting and twining yarn, (which, is the most productive^) 
winding and warping yarn, picking cotton^ cutting corks, 
clipping muslin, tayloring , and picking oakum. From the 
year 1792 to 1817, one person has been twenty-six times 
committed, ^tbree have been . committed tweaiy-one times,. 
ten persouB sixteen times, twenty^eight persons eight times, 
thirty-five persons four times, and one hundred and tbr^e 
persons twice. 

. The Lunatic Asylum, was next the object of my inquiry.. 
This is a superb buildii^ at a little distance from the town, 
on the north side. Its plan and erection^ indicate ^n. un- 
common degree of ingenuity in the architect, and judg- 
ment in the committee who adopted the plan. The form 
of the entire building, is that of St. Andrew's cross. The 
main or centr^ portion is an octagon, containing lour leirge 
day. rooms for the patients, and two rooms for the keeper^ 
vvkh a staircase and circular passage in the centre. From 
the A>ur angular sides proceed the wings, three stories in 
height, iu each of which ^bere is a gallery, with convenient 
cells and rooms on one side. If an enlai^ement of the 
buildif^ should become requisite, the plan admits of the 
erection of wings, from each of the other sides of the octa- 
gon. This will leave eight triai^ular courts,, and admit of 
great convenience for classification. All the courts are in 
full view of the windows of the superintendent and keepers, 
in the centre building. At the period of its erection, (ten 
or twelve years ago,) this asylum was without doubt, the 
most complete in its structure, and better adapted to its ob- 
jects than any prior institution in Euirope ; and whether 
the more recent building at Wakefield,, is, in reality, much 
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t mot tyt, IB a qa«8tioD which time and esperi* 
•BoamtMldeeidte. 

The (Hmgow asjhHB m in the centre of a ctrcukr area 
of three acren, which is surroaoded by a wall. It cofitaina 
now 100 patients, staty male and forty female, and appears 
to be in excellent order. The soperinteodent, W. Dntry, 
it an inteHigeot and active man, and apparently master of 
his profuiifm^ — for is not the art of coatrelHng, aweln^, 
soothing, animating, comforting, and restoring, those who 
have suffered an alienation frcnn tha greatesft of homan 
bless i ngs , the possession of a sound and well balanced mind, 
worthy of such a title ? 

The last annual report of the dipoctera, demonstrates the 
efficiency oi the treatment here practised ; ^nd «a the same 
time shows the importance of coamieoctng the camtiire 
treatment of insanity at the earliest stage of its appearance. 
Of thirty cases mentioned m the report as old cases, four 
were cured, si« retiered, and seren improved. Whereas, 
out of forty -eigbt recent case^ admitted within the last year, 
twenty-fonr were cured, nine riptieved. and four improved. 
Some of the patients become so m*\ch attechf^i to the place 
wnere they have experienced such signal relief, that they 
are very reluctant to leave it, even alter their perfect res- 
toration. The lermft in thiM asylum for the board and^ 
accommodation of fMti#nt»^ vary Prom eight shillings to two 
gnineas per week, and the nnmbev at the latter priee, ia 
greater than at any other. Improvement by moral U«eal- 
ment is the object most carefully aimed at. Among the 
•oarces of amoi^eaieBt, is a library and reading room for 
such of the patients as are able and disposed to avatl^ themr 
•elves of it. Instead ol* chaining those that are refractory, 
their hands and wyif<!s are firmly fostened togetlier^ inside 
of a leathern cnff, which eiectoaliy presents them from in- 
juring themselves or othera.. 

Among several particular cases described in the last 
report of the directors, is the following. ** When a reli* 
gioas madman was loudly avowing and vindicating his inten- 
tion to commit suicide the first opportunity, bis hand was 
kindly taken, and, in a solemn tone, he was reminded of the 
awfol conse4|uences of such a deed, as ' no murderer bath 
eternal Kfo :* on bearing this, his eyes, glaring with phrensy 
and despair, were turned towards the ground, he appeiwed 
absorbed in fixed thought, and made no more mention of 
suicide. Next day, warmly thanking the person who ad* 
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4drest(Bd kirn, he dAlai«d> with lauch emotkmi. 4hAt wheo- 
«ver the temptation, recurred, wbkh it oAeo did, th€ lest 
aUvajs came sdoof. with it, uniformly diiekliog bitti from its 
baneful ejects, as it has oow done for several years, fvhicli 
1m kfkA spent in the bosom ol' his family, and viFkorn he sap* 
ports with steady iDdostry.*' 

Id seve.rid cases of maiuacal paroxysm, it ha» been foiNid 
very beneficial to immei'se the patient in a warm bath, 
while a stream of cold, water is allowed to Ml for some 
seconds on his naked head* 

I joined a dinner party at the bouse of my friend A. Wig- 
ham, composed of a nuinber of philanthropic gentlemen, of 
whom Dr. Chalmerd was one. tie appeared rather lan- 
guid, and confessed that he felt a little *^ Mondayish ;'^ 
which, considerifig the effort he made yesterday, was wsi 
surprising, . His friends have just reason, I think, to appre- 
hend the effects of so much earnestness and vehemence of 
delivery, on his bodily bealtb. But so entirely are the 
feelings of the man, lost in the devotion and energies of the 
preacher, that their jremonstrances have had hutfttle efiect 
in diminkhing the ardour and earnestness of his actiofi. 

Dr. Andrews, one of our company, some time ago, volun^ 
teered his services to governmetit, on a voyage to New 
SoQth Wales in a convict ship, for the purpose of instructw 
-ing the poor wretches in moral and rel^;ioul9 duties, «nd in 
some parts of useful learning. Such an instance of dedi- 
cation, to the cause of virtue, was truly admirable. He 
describes the depravil^r of some of the conviets, as sorpass* 
ing what the imagination could readily conceive. A man 
was tried and executed for forgery ; but his wife instead of 
profiting by such a lesson, secreted the plates which her 
husband had used, practised, the seme trade with the assist- 
ance of her children, and she and her son afterwards met 
at Botany Bay. 

Glasgow and its neighbourhood, has recently been much 
disturbed by robberies ; in consequence, it is believed, of 
the .distress which prevails among the labouriBg classes. 
Of the indigent and mieerable, there appears to l^ a much 
greater number here than in Edinburgh^ owing prohably, 
in some measure, to its more ready intercourse with Ire- 
hmd. Dr. Chalmers is of opinion, that it is not expedient 
to prohibit mendicity too suddenly, in a population where 
it has long been practised, and especially in times of pecu- 
liar distress* But he would by all meaiiS) restrict the prac- 
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tice of begging* within certain definite limits. He wonld 
suffer no person to go about begging, who was not licensed 
to do so, bj some person dnly authorised to grant the pri- 
▼ilege, which privilege should be manifest by a badge on 
the arm, or other obvious mark. The privilege also, 
should be limited to a particular district, within which, the 
mendicant might become thoroughly known, and his case 
understood by all who supplied his wants. If he went be- 
yond thes^ prescribed limits, he -should' be taken up and 
treated as a vagabond; Impositions would thus be greatly- 
prevented, while the real objects of charity would ckdm a 
greater share of sympathy and kindness. One of the gen- 
tlemen present, informed us, that in the particular district 
of the city which he had charge of, he had opened in dif^ 
ferent places Auxiliary Savings Banks, which had been 
attended with the happiest effects. 

The streets of Glasgow certainly exhibit as noisy and 
disorderly a populace, as almost any place ' I have visited. 
The vicinity of the Tontine, since 1 have been here, has 
been the seat of mahy public brawls. • These irregularities 
are, doubtless, to be ascribed to the great number of peo- 
ple that flock to this spot to obtain employment, either in 
the manufactories, the collieries, or along the river. But 
in no place, perhaps, is there more inteVltgence and enlight- 
ened zeal employed in tbe public good. Many of the evils 
are ascribed by Dr. C. and other judicious men, to the 
influence of the poor laws ; but with how much reason, f 
cannot pretend to decide . I n other parts of Scotland, where 
BO such provisions exist, there is said to be 'an exemption 
from a large share of the poverty and consequent disorder 
which are here felt. 

The river Clyde, which runs through the town, is a small 
stream, not navigable except for sloops and small crafl, and 
these, in ordinary tides can approach only the lower parite 
of the city. The Dumber of steam-boats which now ply 
on this river, amounts to a score or mote, affording suck 
facilities of intercourse with Greenock and other places, as 
to have multiplied the number of travellers and passengers 
to a vast amount. • That part of the town which faces the 
river on tbe south side, caMed Carlisle- Place, rivals in ele- 
gance almost ^ny part of Edinburgh. The general plan of 
due city is remarkably regular, approaching in this respect, 
nearer to Philadelphia than almost any otl^r town in Great 
Britain. The best buildings are of a fine free stone, found 
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;5ft>iiBdkntl; Id the vfchihy,aad the paTements are very firm 
and good. In this particular we have mueh to learo in 
Atnerica, the roiind stones there used for paving, are illy 
adapted to the obje(5t, being continaally liable to dislocation, 
by the pressure, as well a» concussion of the wheels. The 
public buildings are not remarkable, except the old Gothic 
cathedral ; the only one, if I mistake not, of these magnifi- 
cent. reKcks, of Catholic devotion, which the zeal of the 
Reformers suffered to remain in all Scotland. H is, there- 
ibre, quite a curiosity in the country ; and having narrowly 
scaped destruction by that misguided feeling, which made 
do distinction between houses and principles, it is now 
viewed with no Httle interest and delight. It was founded 
in 1123, but was never completely finished. Ft bears a 
nearer resemblance to the cathedral at ^Litdifield than to 
any other English edifice. The spire is very lofty. It 
now al^commodates two Presbyterian congregations. The 
theatre in this town, though bark at an expense of £45,000, 
does not succeed. It has been several times sold with 
great loss. 

Glasgow is well «uppHed with Watef from the Clyde. 
This stream is generally turbid, but the defect is ingeniocsly 
remedied by filtration. The water passes through a bed 
of «and into a deep well, on-the south side of the river, and 
inta this well dips a flexible or jointed iron tube, of a very 
peculiar construction, invented by the celebrated James 
Watt.*^ He acknowledged that he derived his first idea of 
its form from observing the motion and figure of a lobster's 
tail. This tube crosses the river, lying upon its bottom, 
and giving no obstruction to the navigation. Three enghies 
are employed on the other side of the river, viz. two of 
tthirty-six inch cylinders, andone of fifty > four inches, which 
pump the water out of the well, and distribute it over the . 
itown. 

3d. Being informed this morning of the unexpected de- 
parture of the steam-boat Rob Roy, for Belfast, I was indu- 
ced to embrace the opportunity of making a short tour in 
Ireland ; though with regret at leaving a place of so much 
attraction as Glasgow without spending a little more time 
in it. Nor could I, wkhout a sacrifice of inclination to 
duty, consent to bid farewell to Scotland, on so short and 
limited a survey of her varied and beautiful scenery, and 

* This truly great man died at his house at Heathfield, near Birmingham, on August 
'Mht 1819, in me 84th year of his age. 
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ker extraordinary adraacas id art9, influstiy, wedtli, and 
leaming. 

1 hastily made ready and embarked aboat 10 o'clock a. m. 
Iiat the tide was so far spent that the boat grounded aix 
miles below the town.; where we were detained five 
hours, — hours far more tedious than any I hare spent in 
this cottDtry, — for almost every hour since 1 entered Scot- 
land, has supplied some agreeable information, or object of 
inquiry. But the steam-boat was pretty well furnished 
with books, some of which were recent publicationd, — a 
resource always sufficient to beguile the time. The Clyde 
flows through a rich and variegated country* The castle 
of Dumbarton, built upon an insulated rock in the river, is 
a bold and picturesque object. . The river Leven here 
joins the Clyde, discharging into it the viraters of Loch Lo- 
mond, six miles distant. Port Glosgow, a pretty little town, 
twenty-two miles below the city, was intended as a harbour 
for its s^ips. and was planned by the merchants for this 
purpose. It has a fine pier, but the superior advantages of 
Greenock will ever produce a rivalship that piust prevent 
the growth of this new town. We passed the latter town 
before night. Its general appearance from the river is by 
no means inviting. The custom house is a sumptupua 
building, with large columns in front, and the wliarves or 
<|uays of substantial stone work, look well, especially when 
contrasted with the logs of our own cities. The Clyde, 
opposite to Greenock, is about seven miles wide ; and, as 
the tide rises here only twelve feet, there are but seventeen 
or eighteen feet water iti the harbour, even at sprinj; tides. 
Hence large ships are obliged to discharge part of their 
cargoes, before they can come into the port ; but this is of 
little consequence when the goods are to be taken to Glas- 
gow. Most of our passengers left us at Greenock, and 
among them, those of a steam-boat we had passed upon the. 
river, whose boiler bad received an injury. These boats 
are much smaller, and in aU respects inferior to those on 
the Hudson and Delaware* The Rob Roy has two com- 
partments, a cabin and steerage.^ The fare to Belfast is a 
guinea in the oabin» (or a guinea and a half with, a bed,) 
and fourteen shillings and sixpence in the steerage. We 
had nine cabin passengers, very few of whom chose to pay 
half a guinea for a bed, and therefore took their chances of 
sleep on the benches or floor. Indeed there were not 
more than half a dozen births for men^ and a very small 
room for women. 
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iPhe idle of Aftan, and other scenery of the Frith of 
Clyde, were concealeid by the shades of night. 

4tb. At 8 A. M. the Irish coast was in sights and we had 
lost the view of that we had lefl. At 10 we entered the 
bay of Belfast, passed the castle and town of Carrickfergus, 
and approaiched Belfast aboiit noon. The country on the 
bay is hilly, and appeared very populous ; the fields were 
remarkably green, and the houses being mostly white, gave 
to the morning scene a chequered and animating aspect. A 
^ge ship rode at anchor in the bay, which, hs we neared 
her, struck my fancy as the most beautiful in form and finish 
that I had seen in Europe ; and 1 was about to give the 
highest credit to the Irish as ship- builders, when, on passing 
near her stern, the word ** Philadelphia*' undeceived roe, 
and renewed tny confidence in the skill and talent of my 
native land. 

The part of the town that lies adjacent to the river, had 
a neglected and uncomfortable appearance. An excessive 
crowd was assembled about the wharves to witness the 
arrival of the steam-boat, which is still so great a novetfy, 
as to excite unbounded curiosity. There was certainly ha 
this assemblage H moch greater proportiiMi of ragged and 
miserable objects than I had witnessed asy where, except 
in some of the Italian viftagea ; but the interior of the town 
agreeabl3' disappointed me. It is almost wholly built of 
brick, plain, but neat ; and the streets, tt nuist be acknow- 
ledged, are cleaner than those df New- York. This indeed, 
is but negative praise ; but 1 think there are not many 
tiHirns in England preserved in more cleanly order, than 
are the principal streets and places of Belfest. The pepn- 
lation is about 40.000. The houses are mostly foor stories 
high, the first floor being nearly level with the street ; and 
the latter are wider than in English towas of equal date. 
Eight or ten families of rriends reside here, from some of 
whom^, particularly those of T. and J. B., 1 have met with 
'much hospitality. 

LETTER XXXVII. 

Dublin, 4tk months {April) 10, 1818. 
My dear **** AHD *♦***, 

On the 5th I breakfasted half a »tle from the town, at 
the country residence of a Friend (J'. Bell,) verypleasantly 
situated, and improieed with as much, taste and'attention to 
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the comforts of lile, as one woold find in a place of sinafar 
rank in the south of England. The number and conditioR 
of the cottages of the poor in the vicinity of the towo« sink, 
however, in the scale of comparison* Street begging is not 
at present permitted. The poor are not supported by tax, 
but assisted by voluntary contributions. There is an alms- 
house on the border of the town, in which 360 are main- 
tained, and not less than a thousand out-door poor receive 
assistance. The charities of Belfast must, of course, be 
bestowed with great liberality ;. and it appears to me that 
this^ mode of relief, unless managed with extreme caution, 
may become as blindly systematic as poor laws themselves, 
or even more so, and operate as unfavourably on the ecor 
nomy of the poor. 

The fields are delightfully green, and the blossoms are 
just beginning to appear. 

Intending ta visit the northern coast, a friend introduced 
me to Dr, McDonnell, one of the principal physicians of 
the place, a man of science, ready intelligence, and.pbir 
lantbropy. Lie gave me much useful information and plain 
directions with respect to the route northward, and its most 
interesting objects. We went into the Lancasterian school^ 
supported by subscription, and donation for the benefit of 
the poor. It consisted ot« 500 boys and 260 girls^ in a large 
and' commodious building. The children were generallj 
barefooted, and- on leaving the school, I observed that they 
were also destitute of <:overing for their heads, and their 
clothing .corresponded with these evidences of poverty. 
My' young friend, W. Bell, who takes an active part«in 
these institutions, conducted me next to the penitentiary^ 
or house- of correction for vas^rtmts and disorderly peoplor. 
It contains' thirty-two prisoners, one half of whom are wo- 
men. They are employed in. weaving, and are subjected 
to a diet almost exclusively of potatoes and milk, Th^ 
gaoler was very talkative, and self conceited. 

The Linen Hall of Belfast is an appropriate ornameat, 
not only to the town, but to the whole northern section of 
this great linen country. It is a. large quadn*ngle, with a 
central hollow square, and contains a good library, and news 
room ; thus combining literature with business, in a man- 
ner exceedingly creditable to the proprietors. The moat 
valoabie of t^ English arid Scotch literary journals form a 
part of the pabvium animi, of these Irish Linen Drapers^ 
deiponstrating an unproved and cultivated taste, and j>ev 
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filapfi eriQcing their neaMeas to Scoiland. Nothing cai> 
exceed the neatness and beaotj with which the packager 
of linen are foUed, and arranged in the various rooms of 
this exteofiiire buikling. Great attention is puid to the 
external decoraltton of the pieces, such as t^ung them np in 
handsome strings or rihhands^ stamping them with beautiAir 
doTices, and' attaching the fluker, or vender's nume, en- 
graved; and surrounded with< an elegant T^nett^e. The»e 
ornamental doings-, [' was toidv are very expensive, but 
qtitte indispensaUe in the good^ destined for the Mnerican 
marfcet. UnlesBtbej huA, well, and/have a beautiful ^oss, 
'¥bey meet with a dull sale ; the quality of the cloth having 
much less to do with the demand, than the superficial 
appearance. In England, the merchants and consumers 
hare learned better ; and no such expensive putting up is 
practise^ with the goods sent t^ the Beigfabouring markets, 
it a fact which ought to be well understood by the con- 
sumers of linen, that the ^oss oFgktzing is prodtfcedby a 
violent mechanical friction and stam^ag o^on the surface 
of die stuff, while it is firmly stretched over a hard unyield- 
ing substance. This is done by wooden beams, and for no 
other purpose than to give it a beautiful appearance* ft is 
nevertheless iBJurtous to the- cloth,- abrading the sur&oe 
and weakening its texture. It wilLno^ be Ibog, 1 hope, be- 
fore the corrected taste of the American purchasers, wi)l 
enable the Irish mano^cttfrers to dispense with tliis- aseiess 
and injmrious process, for how perfect soever the glaring 
ef linen may be, it all disappears in the first washing and 
shrinking, before the goods are made up into garmentiSi 

The desire to emigrate to America continues stroiagly to 
prevail ; and the freight olUhis native live stock is a fertile 
source of gmn to shipping^^ merchants.. The competition 
in these adventures is so great; that the piice of a passage 
is reduced to £2, or evenjower. But the abuses* practi- 
sed upon the ignorance of the lower order of emigrants are 
painful to humanky«- 1 was informed, by a respectable 
merchant, that 400 passengers (including children) are 
sometimes crowded*^ into a ship of 320 tona^ The poor' 
creatures listen with eagerness to any one who- tells a 
favourable story of America, and- thus blindly sacrifice their 
health and comfort^ in pursuit of the imaginary^ hjsppiness 
and liberty they are to enjoy intheopen-fields-and forests 
of the new worl4 These crowded masses are sent to the 
Bntishdominioiisooly, lor such ar>di^)raded intercourse is 
24 *' 
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not taffered with the United States, there being a dtipuli- 
tion to prevent sacb tubuses. 

At the tnTitation of Dr. M^D. i went to a inee(iog of the 
Literary Society of Belfast, held this evening nt the bouse 
of Dr. Knight, one of the professors in tbe-Lkerary Instito- 
tion. The meetings ace held periedicrity at the hooses of 
the DiembeTs in rotation, the host himself being chairman 
for the evening. About twelve members* were present. 
Tea was handed round ; after which a paper was read by 
one of the membeFS, a teacher in the Institution* It con- 
sisted of a well written statement of the theory and princi- 
pal phenomena of the tides of the ocean, mncfa in the form 
of a popiriar lecture. Dr. K. as chairman, caUed upon each 
of the members, in succession, for their^trictn res upon tbe 
paper. Several of them, during the reading, took notes, 
and afterwards offiered criticisms, and discussed Che merits 
of the essay , with great candour and good feeling. A paper, 
I understand, is rcqoired'at every .meeting from some one 
of tbe meaibees ; but they are not confined to original otiser- 
vatioAS. Sucb a regulation is certainly well adapted to extend 
and perfect the scientidc knowledge of those concerned. 

6th. The ground on which the town of Belfast* is- buik 
belongs to the Marquis of Donegal. It is. rented on loog 
leases, renewable at the expiration of the term at the option 
of the le^ee, agreeably to a deteraaiiiate scale of rates. 
The Marquis resides at his seat; in tbe^vicinity of the town. 
The income of his estate is about £60,000 per annum, bat 
it is much involved in consequence of his adventures in 
early life, in that mo$t disastrous of all sinking funds, the 
gaming table. It is now, 1 am told, in the hands of assignees, 
with a view of redieeming it from the effects of those early 
encroachments. He is allowed about one- fifth of the whole 
income, for his annual expenses. This sum, nearly double 
the salary of the highest officer in the pay of our govern- 
jnent, one would think sufficient for all the reasonable wants 
of the greatest lord in the land ; but it is so^ often exceeded 
as to occasion^ I ain told, not unfrequently, the seizure of 
his carriage in the street, until«ome trifling debt is satisfiedw 

The '* Academic Institution^" which I visited this, morn- 
ing, at the invitation of Dr. M'Knight, professor - of cbemis- 
4fy, is alarge^ud becoming structure, in a pleasant situation, 
and ^pretty weli supplied withiapparatus, both philosophical 
andchemiofih The building cost J& 16, 000, the amoant of: 
which was raised by subscriptk»n, a fact cectainly verj^ 
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creditable to the Hberalitj of the town. This enterprise 
was seconded by the goFcmment in a grant of £1500 a 
year, which pl^^ced the institution in a flourishing condition. 
But can it t)e believed that so serviceable and usefal a grant 
as this could have been given upon any specific condition, 
or with reference to any terms of political sulimissi-veness 
to the views of ministers ? Yet I was informed, by. persons 
of strict veracity, that this grant of £1500 was withheld, in 
consequence ef a toast given by one of the inhabitants at a 
meeting on St. Patrick's day, at which one of the ministers 
chose to take olfence, and because a manager, who was 
present, did not leave the table. The toast, (which had 
reference to the condition of the emigrant Irish in the Uni- 
ted States,) was simply this : '* May the political exiles of 
Erin receive that protection under the Republican Eagle, 
which has been denied them under the paw of the Monar- 
chical Lion." If this be the naked fact, it is surely a deep 
reflection upon the good sense and dignity of those who 
could thus wreak their private vengeance at the expense of 
youth and innocence, and the literary prosperity of one of 
the finest towns of Ireland. They offeied afterwards to re- 
nev^the grant, on condition of being allowed to have a share 
in the direction of the institution. This proposal the mem>- 
bers are too independent to submit to ; and, though the of< 
fending manager has withdrawn hiofiselffrom the board, the 
institntion is still left to stru^le under the embarrassment 
occasioned by an insignificant and unwitting remark, made-, 
probably,, in a. moment of excitement, over the wine of a 
dinner party. 

At noon I took the coach for Colerain, for the purpose of 
viewing the northern coast. The country through which 
h rode was pleasant, and uuder good cultivation. The town 
of Antrim, though it gives name to the country, has a poor 
appearance, the greater part of it consisting of miserable-, 
wretched huts, fiHed with ragged and barefooted children^ 
Its situation in the vicinity of Lough Neagh is very fine. 
There is much be^y land in this waste,, and the piles of 
turf, used for fuel> make a conspicuous figure as one travels 
the road. We passed the site of Shane's Castle, the seat 
of Lord O'Neill which was burned a few years ago. In the 
IttUe town of Ballymena we stopped to dinner. . It was much 
such a repast, and served up nearly in the same way as n 
traveller would meet with on one of the stage roads of New- 
Jersey or Connecticut, and the price demanded was also much 
the aame>.namely, three shillings, Irish. A rosy-faced girli,^ 
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neatlj dressed, and apparently tbe daughter of some re- 
spectable citizen of Ballymena, got into the coach and rodr 
some distance, affording me tbe only inside company I hare 
had daring tbe day. There have been several ontside pas- 
sengers, but as the weather is rather unpleasantly cool, I 
did not think it best to ventore on the top. My fair com- 
panion appeared sociable, and much disposed to answer mv 
inquiries with politeness. ** Are the people in this neigh- 
boqrbood," said I, *' mostly Protestants, or Catl^ltcs V^ 
" Indade, sir," said she, " but tfaey*re just mixed together.'' 
In adverting to the great number of children we saw before 
the cottages, 1 ask^ her if it was common here to marry 
young. *' Yes, indeed," she replied, '' the lower classes 
do, and that accounts very well, you know for the great 
population of Ireland. The union," she said, '^ia con^ 
sidered here as injurious to the country. The nobility sweeps 
up all the money they can, and just spend it in EngUmd." 
We arrived at Colerain at 10, and obtained pretty goo<l 
quarters at the stage inn. At the supper table I found thnt 
an English gentleman, who had rode from Belfast on the 
outside, was bound, like myself, to the Giant's Causeway ; 
and we concluded to take a post-chaise early in the morning, 
and, if practicable, return in the evening. 

7th. The postmaster of Coleraia, on whom I called la^t 
evening, relative to the road, invited me to breidifast, and 
A'ankly gave me all the information 1 desired. Our first 
jjfi, direction was to Pprtrush, a vilbige situated on a small but 
romantic peninsula upon the northern coast. Jt is a- port 
of entry, and occasionally clears out a vessel for America. 
The revenue officer, M*Naighton, to whom 1 was verbally 
recommended by Dr. McDonnell, readily took my word 
ibr it, conducted us to his house, seated myself and com- 
panion by his wife at the breakfast table, and entered witli 
such warmth into my wishes as to give me the most favour- 
able impression of IVish hospitality. He took us on the 
rocks, led us to the brink of yawning precipices, and related 
the adventures of unfortunate mariners who had been ship- 
wrecked on these rocks. From his sensible and judicious 
remarks, I obtained much useful and interesting inrormation 
relative to this remarkable region. His wife and daughter 
produced, for my amusement, their store of shells, and sup- 
plied me with several curious varieties^ His wife informed 
me that she had lived in almost all parts of Ireland, having 
changed her place of residence twenty^^seven times. 
We stopped on our way to the Causeway, to view the: 
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raiod of the cft^le of Dunluce. The appearaoce of this 
castle, and iU singulaFly romantic situation,, combine to 
render it one of the most impressive objects of antiquity 
that has fallen in my route. Its position is on an isolated 
rock, which projects into tjbe sea, and. is separated from the 
a>ain by a deep chasm : over this chasm is a narrow wall, 
which furnishes the only means of approach to the castle. 
There^was formerly another similar wall at a short distance 
from this, parallel to it, so that by laying boards over them 
a bridge might be expeditiously farmed for the passage of 
the farrisoB. 

The Castle is built of columnar basalt, many joints of 
which are so placed as to show their polygjMial sections. 
The walls are very thick ; the rooms small, and some of 
them in distinct preservation, though the. edifice is in a 
state of majestic dilapidation. The rock on which it stand^ 
appears to have been sepiirated from the msiin land, by a 
convulsion of the earth, and also to have been, perforated 
entirely through at the bottom, forming a cavern which 
extends from the shore quite through the rock to the sea, 
resembling., in some respects-,, the Napoleon galleries, in 
the route over the Simplon. 

The solemn roar of the waves a» they rush throug^i this 
casern, and the thick winnows of foam and. sea-weed col- 
lected in it, heightened the picture which the imagination 
was pcone to form of the uses to which this huge pile must 
have been applied in centuries past, when thi^ castle was 
the residence of ohtvalrous bravery, and one of the strong- 
est fastnesses of those neighbouring chieftains, whose con- 
terminous empires had no other security than the number^ 
fidelity, and hardihood of their dependents. There is, I 
understand, much obscurity resting upon the history of this 
castle ; but from the content" of a manuscript cited by Dr. 
Hamilton, in his account of Antrinx, it appeared to have be- 
longed originally to an Irish chief called McQuillan, who, 
from an excess of hospitality toward a Colonel M* Donald, 
who came from Scotland in the year 1580, to assist Tyr- 
connell against great O* Neil, invitedhim to make the castle 
his winter quartern, and to board hi& highlanders among 
the tenantry of the domain. M* Donald gladly accepted the 
offer ; but in the course of the winter he seduced M*Q,uil.- 
Jan's^ daughter, and privately married her. A quarrel toO' 
arose between a highlander and one of M'Quillan^s militi^,. 
or Gallogloghs, in whigh tl^c latter ^as kijl^ed^ This so. 
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ittcensed the Irtth, that in a coqdciI whicli tbey heM, it y 
resolved that each Gallogiogh should kill his Highlander 
hy night, and their lord and master with them : bat M'Do* 
Bald's wife discovered the plot, and told it/ to her husband. 
The Highlanders therefore took the alarm and fled in the 
night time to the island of Raghery, sitnated jnst off the 
coast This island not being infiabited. they were obliged, 
it is said, to feed on colt's flesh. But from this time, the 
McDonalds and M'^illan^ entered on a war, and continued 
in occasional acts of hostility, during the remainder of the 
centuiT. The authority oi the English over Ireland, in 
the reign of Janes I proved adverse to .M*Qi]illan. The 
king favoured his countryman M'Donald,and poor Jtf ^Qjail- 
Ian became so gretitiy reduced, that his name and authority 
were eventually lost.* 

On our way to the Giant's Causeway, we stopped at the 
Tillage of Bushmills, about two miles distant from it, and 
procured a guide. 

The coast from Port Rash westward, for many miles, is 
extremely precipitous, sometimeB presenting an abrupt and 
almost perpendicular declivity of several hundred feet. On 
approaching; the i*pot which attracts so many foreigners, 
and respecting which' 80 much has been said and written, I 
found that my preconceiveH notions of it, were much at 
variance with troth, and that I hail formed no just concep- 
tion of its actual features. It had always presented itself 
to my imagination, as an elevated pile of basiMc rocks^ 
which extended a mile or two into the sea, and on the top 
of which a carriage mitcht drive directly from the shore for 
a considerable distance, or until the surface became too 
rough and too much sunk for its farther progress. Such 
"was the expectation which seemed naturally to associate 
with the idea of a causeway. My surprise, therefore, was 
great, on finding, that in order to tread upon the Giants^ 
Causeway, or even to obtain a view of it, it was necessary 
to descend a steep and lofty hill, by an artificial road, which 
winds irregularly from the height of the table land to the 
sea shore, and which is altogether impassable for carriages. 
In our progress, the guide (John Currie) conducted us to 
the cave of Portcoon, a very Ifirge and extended cavern in 
the side of the rocky barrier, and into which the surf of the 
ocean plunges with loud detonations, and leaves behind it 
Kast piles of foam, as light as gossamer. This cave pene* 

* y, BBmihon*B Letters on the county of Amrim. 
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tratea tbe rock to the depth, I betiere, of nearly 20D feet. 
Wheo we had fairly entered it, two guns were fired at the 
same moment,* by a coa|^e of boys who had followed us for 
that purpose. The noise and reverberation were almost 
deafening. A carnage road was made more than twenty 
years ago, by the bishop of Derry, to the very edge of the 
caaseway^ bat it has been suflfered to become almost im- 
passable. The owner of the land built a wall to intercept 
the approach of strangers, and erected a house near it, in- 
tending to exact a fee for the privilege of seeing the cause- 
way, — but the county defeated him, by laying a public road 
through his wall to the causeway . 

Arrived at the famous spot, it presents a curious and pic- 
turesque, rather than a sublime object of contemplation. 
The whole coast in this region, is basaltic, a formation 
which extends to the western islands, and forms the predo- 
minant rock in many parts of Scotland. This rock, it is 
well known, has a remarkable tendency, at the period of 
its aggregation, to arrange itself in enormous crystalline 
masses, consisting of prismatic blocks of various lengths, 
from a few inches, to twenty, thirty, or more feet; and dif- 
fering equally in thickness. 

The causeway consists entirely of these prismatic blocks, 
placed one upon another so as to form columns, all the 
blocks belonging to the same column being of the same 
shape and thtckness^ and each of them being a little con- 
vex at the lower end and concave at the upper, so'^s to fit 
exactly to each other, leaving a joint, which is indeed very 
perceptible, but too close for the water to penetrate. The 
convexity and concavity do not extend to the extreme edge 
of the pillars, there being in general a flat portion round 
each end. £ach pair of contiguous blocks, is likewise fast- 
ened together by a remarkable, natural ligature. A tongue 
or projection of considerable thickness, ascends from one 
angle of the lower block and is fastened to the upper, ap- 
pearing to form a part of the crystalline substance of each 
block ; but upon being struck with a heavy hammer, these 
connecting pieces readily separate from the Mocks, and it 
is easy to perceive that they are not integral portions of the 
prisms, but have been merely apf^ied very closely in con- 
tact, except at one point, which is the base of the spar. 
These jointed columns of basalt are mostly erect, but in 
some instances inclined. 
The most surprising feature of this great mass of columns, 
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is their exact cooformation, and the wonderful preciBtdit 
with which thej are compacted together. It is computed 
that there are in the whole causeway about 30,000 ptliare^ 
standing: nearly perpendicular to the horizon, and so nicely 
adjusted to each other, that the tops throughout a great 
extent, resemble a tessellated pavement. There is, how^ 
ever, a good deal of irregularity of surface, the columns in 
some spots rising above the general level. On the eastern 
side there is one remarkable range, called the Giant's 
Loom, in which the tallest of the piHars is 33 feet high^ ex- 
hibiting about the same number of visible joints, of two 
feet in diameter. But the diameters of the pillars through- 
out the causeway, vary from fifteen to twenty-six inches. 

The number of sides of these articulated prisms, varies 
from three to nine. There is, however, in the whole ex- 
tent of the causeway, but one trianf^idar pillar, and but 
three of nine tides. The total number, too, of pillars of 
four and eight sides, bears but a small proportion to the 
whole mass ; of which it may be safely computed that nine- 
ty*nine out of an hundred have either five, six, or seven 
sides ; and of these the hexagonal columns are by far the 
most numerous. The length of the joints varies from four 
inches to four feet. 

In order that space should he entirely filled up by the 
union of polygonal columns, whose sides are equilateral it 
is easy for the geometrician to demonstrate that no descrip- 
tion of figures would answer, except squares and hexagons. 
One part of the causeway is appropriately called the honey- 
comb, from its consisting like the cells of the bee, of six- 
sided figures ; — but to compenss^e for this want of regu- 
larity in the number of sides of the general mass, the dia- 
meters of different pillars, and the sides of the same pillar 
are of various dimensions ; and it will soon be observed, 
that the contiguous sides of the several pillars, are almost 
always of equal dimensions. In the few instances in whi^h 
this is not the case, one side is always coincident and co- 
extensive with two opposite ones, and in no case does the 
angle of one pillar enter into, or indent the side of an ad- 
joining one. 

The extent of the grand causeway from the gateway at 
the south end, to the more northeasterly point left bare by 
neap tides is 660 feet, and its width is 405 feet. The depth 
to which the pillars descend has not been ascertained, nar 
is it known how far they reach under the waters of the 
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ocean. The whdie mass of pitlan which form this great 
nataral eariosity is divided into three distinct parts» or «iolea, 
called the little, the middle, and the grand causeway. These 
parts are separated hy whyn-dykes, « kind of wall formed 
of small triangttlar basaltic prisiDs, arranged horizontally. 
There > are ten or a dozen of these curious walfe in the 
vicinity of the causeway, which ei^tead from the cliffi^ 
ioto the sea. A fioe spring of fresh water rises in the 
midst of the cavseway, the water of which flows in a limpid 
current over three hexagonal blocks. 

The stratum of the causeway rests upon a bed of red 
ochre. There are indeed strata of besaltes beneath the 
Ted ochre, but none of a colunmar figure. 

Under the term basalt many mineralogists comprehend 
those Tarieties which are called trap, whinstone, and 
greenstone. These, bowerer, are of a coarser texture, and 
contain very commonly cavities or nodules of some other 
minerals. Zeolite and chalcedony are found in fine variety 
at this place. 

To the east of the causeway is a beautiful colonnade <^ 
basaltic pillars, which is known to form part of the same 
stratum. It consists of about fifty columns, the middle ones 
being forty feet in length, and the rest diminishing gradually 
to the end. It is called the organ, from its resemblance to 
the pipes of that instrument. 

But this majestic arrangement of columnar basalt is by no 
means confined to this immediate neighbourhood. About a 
mile to the eastward is a cape called Pleaskin, which pre- 
sents ^ remarkable and magnificent view of the same sym- 
metrical structure. It is a high i^nd prominent headland, 
around the base of which are strewn, in vast irregular heaps» 
fragments of rocks that have tumbled from the dift above. 
Over these enormous masses of debris^ are two strata of 
perpendicular pillars, one above the other, with a thick in- 
tervening bed of irregular or amorphous trap. These beau* 
tiful colonnades are precisely similar in texture and struc- 
ture to the causeway, and are, in fact, oidy a more elevated 
part of the same formation. Over the upper row of these 
columns is a thin bed of irregular basalt, and on that, a light 
coveringiof earth, which forais the upper surface of &is 
bold and majee^c cape. The coast «>r many miles east- 
ward, eithibits, i was informed, the same precipitous and 
roBMBtic diaiacter, with a frequent occurrence of basaltic 
Gratification. There is so moch iron» itHkrsaid, in the 
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compofition of the basalt of these colomns, as to render it 
magoetic ; and in consequeDce of their upright positioD, 
they possess a decided polarity. 

Can it be a matter of surprise, that to the untutored fish- 
ermen of this part of the island, an assemblage of rocks, ad^ 
justed i& each other with such wonderful precision, as are 
those of the causeway, and advancing directly from the pro* 
montory into the sea, and stretching toward the western 
islands, should have been regarded as the work of art ? It 
would indeed require a vast accumulation of strength to exe- 
cute such a piece of work by human hands. But among a 
people whose imaginations were prone to supply what their 
experience could not enable them to i;ealize, it was easy to 
find a substitute for their own deficient strength, in such 
an undertaking as this. The traditions of the country came 
to their aid ; and Fin M*Cool, the celebrated hero of ancient 
Ireland, became the giant, under whose forming hand this 
curious structure was erected. The discovery that a pile 
of similar pillars existed somewhere on the western coast 
of Scotland, would naturally enough give countenance to 
the rode idea, that this mole had once formed a connexioii 
between the opposite shores ; and thus it was, that this re- 
markable projection acquired the name of Giant's Causeway. 

The island of Raghery, which lies six or seven miles 
from the northern coast, contains likewise some curious ar- 
rangements of basalt. This island is about five miles in 
length, and three quarters of a mile in breadth. It sup- 
ports about 1200 inhabitants ; a surprising population mc 
its small extent and bleak exposure. They are akid to 
be a simple, laborious, and honest race of people, and pos- 
sessing a remarkable attachment to their island. In con- 
versation they always talk of Ireland as a foreign kingdom, 
and have, in reality, scarcely any intercourse with it, ex- 
cent io the way of trade. A common and heavy curse 
among them is, — ** May Ireland be your hinder end." They 
never attempt to better their fortunes by settling in the 
neighbouring towns of Antrim. An important source of gain 
to them is the manufacture of kelp from the sea-weeds which 
they gather from the rocks at low water. This business is 
conducted by women and children while the men are eiti- 
ployed in fishing, agriculture, or hunting the nests of sen- 
fowls among the crags and precipices. The whole anmial 
rent of the island is £600 ; and the sales of their kelp alone, 
which is purchased by the bleachers of the north of Ireland, 
has amounted to more than ;f 625. 
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No quadrupeds are found od this island, except liats and 
mice. Neither foxes, hares, rabbits, badgers, &c, which 
abound on the neighbouring shore, were there kno^vn, until 
hares were introdoeed by the proprietor. Litigation is said 
lo be little known in Raghery. The inhabitants speak of 
Iheir landlord by the natne of master and the simplicity of 
their manners >i^ such as to render the interference of the 
civil magistrate unnecessary. The seizure of a cow or 
horse for a few dayss to bring the defaulter to a sense of 
duty, — or, in criminal cases, a copious draught of salt water, 
form the chief penalties of the island. If the ofifender be- 
come irreclaimable, banishment to Ireland is the dernier 
resort, and soon frees the community of its unworU| 
ber. The Irish language chiefly prevails in tn 
Robert Bruce was once obliged to take shelter in 
and the remains of a fortress are yet vtsibler whil 
celebrated for the defence which it afforded to that reni 
ed hero of Scotland.* 

One little bay in the vicinity of the causeway is called 
Porto na Spania^ from the circumstance of its havfng oc- 
casioned the $)hipwreck of one of the Spanish armada, which, 
mistaking the basaltic pillars of that spot, for the towers of 
Dunluce cattle, approached so near for the pur^tose of bom- 
barding it, as to run on the rocks. Some remains of the 
wreck, it is said, sttlJc exist, as well as of the bonea of those 
who perished. 

The underlying stratum of the whole northern coast of 
Antrim, appears to be limestone or chalk. This substance 
makes its appearance in various places, rising occasionally 
into cliffs, and then sinking entirely out of sight, yielding, 
as it w«re, to the incumbent pressure of the basaltic strata 
which rest upon it. At the promontory of Bengore, which 
abounds in evevy part with pillars of basalt, the chalk is 
completely lost for three mile?. This alternation of chalky 
clifis and basaltic proBaontories, gives to the whole district 
of this coast, a geoloc^ical character ef the deepest interest. 
The abruptness, and nakedness of the precipices expose to 
view, with great distinctness, the various strata which they 
, contain ; and it is soon perceived that the deeper the pillars 
•f basalt descend, the rooce perfect \» their prismatic form 
aed arrangement. The material of these columns is pretty 
easily distinguished as a miperal from every other, its co- 
kuf is a jdark iron grey, its texture is fine grained, of a 
* fiaBvlton*i.l«tleiBt 
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GrystBliiftt appeiHwic«, and it is sufficiently hard td 8ih£e* 
fire wi& steel. It is susceptible of a good polish and is free 
firom lamiMB or fissores, and has no tendency to «piit or 
break in one direction rather than another. When expo- 
sed to a high heat it undergoes complete fusion, and foms 
a black glass ; and the admirable experiments of Sir Janoes 
H:il] and 6. Watt have shown that, when melted intoa giaas, 
it will, by slow cooling, resume the rtony structure. The 
quantity of iron which enters into its composition, varies, 
according to different chemists, from 8 to 26 per cent. Sili- 
ceous and argillaceous earths coostttote its principal mass, 
its unyielding and du ruble nature is evinced by the very 
earance of decomposition, notwithstanding thei^reat 
of the caofleway to the continual action of a bois- 
ocean, and a humid climate. The external surface 
a little i)lackened« but the form and junction of the 

, are probably as perfect now, as they were a thou- 

Siind years ago. The more elevated columns of Pleaskio, 
and the neighbouring coast, are inderd occasionally dislod- 
ged from their height, by the cruoifbling oatore of the slaty 
basis OB which they rest, and fall with tremendous force 
into the ocean. The congelation of water which finds ils- 
way into the fissures of the mass, doubtless accelerates the 
progress of destruction. 

Ochres of several colours, prevail amid the bosaltic beds, 
both on the coast, and in different parts of the conotrj. 
Hematites, various kinds of clay, steatites, petrosilex, chsil- 
cedooy, gypsum, and zeolite, are also found among the 
coarser basalt. From the shivered £ragmeots, too, of the 
harder portions, a gritty powder results, which resembles 
the puzzolana or terras of volcanic countries. The soil of 
this part of the county, which results from the destructioni 
of these harsh materials, is unkind and sterile, but is greatly- 
improved by the use of lime. 

White limestone, of a pecohar character, emerges from 
the superincumbent basalt, in various places It has the 
appearance of indurated chalk, and is found in several parts 
or the county. It contains nodules of dark flinty and is 
found enclosing a number of marine reliquiae, particularly 
belemnites, asteris, and pectenites. The lime stone, tn- 
the immediate vicinity of the basalt, is more soft and friable 
than in situations more remote ; and the strata, in theae- 
cases, which appear to have been in their primitive posi- 
tion, horizontal, ace fiMmd much, confused, and, displaced*. 
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BeDeatfa the perfect pillars^ they seem to have vanished 
altogether.* 

It is well kooffo that the advocates of the volcanic theory 
of the eartli, derive their strongest arguments from the 
composition, stracture, relative position, aad accompani- 
ments of basaltic rocks. These furnish the sheet-anchor 
of the igneous theory ; and, as far as my very limited ob- 
servations ID this region enable me to jodge^ I should con- 
clude that actual appearances leiid do sm^U support to the 
opinion that fire has been an agent in these formations. 
That it has been the entire solvent of basalt, and the only 
cause of the columnar structure an4 arrangement, I should 
by no means contend. Much of the controversy between 
the Neptunists and Volcanists, has long appeared to me to 
be idle and fruitless. When we know that either aqueous 
or igneous solution may be adequate to the production of 
most, if not all, of the crystalline forms observable among 
rocks, ic seems to me to argue little else than a blind 
adherence to a favourite hypothesis, to exclude entirely 
from the primitive agency of theiv formation, either of 
those powers, which we know are still operative in thie 
changes which are going forward in dififerent parts of the 
earth. Geologists, indeed, have very much given up the 
race of speculation^ and wisely devote their attention to the 
observance of facts. 

Coal is dug from the sides of the precipice near the 
causeway, in moderate quantity, and is used by the neigh- 
bouring cottagers for fuel. It does not appear to be a com- 
plete fossil, but rather to owe its carbonized form and con- 
sistency, to the partial agency of fire> op that of sulphuric 
acid. 

At Bally castle, about two miles from the causeway, are 
coal mines which have been wrought to a considerable ex- 
tent. In the year 1770, the miners, in. pushing forward an 
adit toward the bed of coal, at an explored part of the cliff, 
unexpectedly broke through the rock into a narrow passage, 
so much (Contracted and choked up, as to render it impos- 
sible f(\r the workmen to force themselves throughv^ to ex- 
amine it farther. Two'lads were therefore made to* creep 
in with candles, to^ explore the cavern. Thej$ pressed for- 
ward, but going too^far,. their candles became extinct, and- 
they were totally unable to find their way baclu Alarmed 
ibc their safety, fresh hands were collected, and by working 

* HamiltoD's letters. 
26 * 
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iocesMotly, ia the coarse of twenty-four hoars the paange 
was opened, so as to admit some of the most acttre among 
the miners. The lads were foand in a distant chamber ot 
the cavern ; and on searching this subCemmean wonder, it 
was ascertained to be a complete gallery, which had been 
driven forwnid many hundred yartk to the bed of coal, and 
that it branched off into numerous chambers, where miners 
had carried on their different works. In short it was an 
extensive mine, wrought by peo|rie a» expert in the buai- 
oess as the present generation. Some remains of the tools, 
and even of the baskets used in the works, were discovered, 
but so decayed that on being touched, they immediately 
crumbled to pieces. That this mine is of great antiquity, 
is evident from the fact that there does-not remain the most 
remote tradition of it in the country. The sides smd pillars 
too, of the mine, were found covered with sparry incrus- 
tations, which indicate B very long period of repose. The 
inhabitants of the place attribute this work to the Danes ; 
but these people were never in quiet and undisturbed pos- 
session of Ireland, in short, not only this ancient mine, 
but various other vestiges of the arts, lead to the conclusion; 
that there was an age, antecedent to all written or tradition- 
ary history, when Ireland enjoyed a very considerable 
aluire of civilization. From recerded evidence it appears 
certain, that this mine could not have been wrought at any 
period subsequent to the reign of Elizabeth ( that is, later 
than 1602 ; and it wiould be very d^isolt to find, sn the 
aonals of Ireland, during the preceding agea^ amr moment 
pTtime at which either the menas or necessity of ^e king- 
dom, could have admitted of such works, until wjo get be- 
yond the turbulent chaos of events which succeeded the 
eq(hth century > 

On leaving the causeway, I clambered up the-prvcipioe, 
by a winding and very steep path, and not without difficulty 
and danger, especially as the ground was rendered slippery 
by a shower.. My fears in this ascent, were not diaamtahed 
by a story which one of the men related, of an iacidftnt that 
occurred some years ago in this vicintty.t An heneat and 
clever labourer^ whose name wais Adam Morning, culliv^ed' 
a v«iy small farm adfoining the precipice, mid held, by the 
tenure of his land, abeut twenty or thirty square yalnda ^f 
barren rock , on the margin of the water. Here he and- hi&^ 

* HamUton** Antrim, 
t AlioiUrtMtinr 
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mfe oftea resortied to collect sea^weed, which the^ con- 
yerted into kelp, and sold to the neighbourtng bleachen. 
Their struggles to matotain a livelihood on their little farm, 
had for seineral years been scarcely sufficient to preserve 
them above want, in consequence of unfaTOsreble seasons. 
They were one day engaged in gathering sea-weed, and had 
been talking cheerfully on the revival of their hopes, fromthe 
appearance of a more promising harvest, when, to save time, 
Adam ascended to the cottage to eat his own dinner, and to 
bring her accustomed scanty meal to his wife. He had been 
gone some time, when hie wife heard a slight noise among 
the rocks above, and looking up saw something dark, which 
she supposed to be a^black sheep, that had slipped and fallen 
in descending the precipice, she went on with her work, 
but her husband staying longer than site expected, her fears 
were excited, imd she Ifaongbt best to examine more par- 
ticularly into the cause of the sound she had heard. On 
ascending to the place, judge o€ her feelings, when she 
found that the black object she had seen, was her poor 
husband, who, in his anxiety to rejoin his companion, had 
slipped and tumbled headlong among the rocks, and lay life- 
less on the spot. The afflicted woman strove in vain to 
earry his body up the hill. She was obliged to leave him, 
and seek Che assistance of her neighbours, who promptly 
afforded faer all the aid in their power, in so onelaBeboly a 
eatastrophe. It is not very uncommon for cattle, as they 
are grazing above, to fall down the hill, and injure them- 
selves. 1 saw a oow which had fellen twice, and knocked 
one of .her horns off eaeb time.. 

The view of the coast from the precipice which over 
h>ok6 the causeway, presents a series of objects on which 
the eye delights to dwell, in no part of the worid, per- 
iMqM, b the wild eoblimity of nature subjected by nature 
herself to appearance which so much redembles' art ; th«s 
Qontrasting her most fantastie and magnificent forms, with 
the symmetry and beauty which are found in thoses^minote 
and delicate productions which are so much edmired^in our 
eabinets and museums of natund history. 

The coast farther westward, I am informed, becomes still 
more bold and romantic. At Fairhead, a promontory about 
tif^t m^es from the causew^, the rocks raise their lofty 
iivaMmts mere than 600 feet above the sea $ and the cohim- 
^Mur masses at this place exceed 200 feet in length. 

We stopped at the cottage of a laboni!es» who had jui(; 
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yecofered from an injury, received as he was procurbg- 
eoal for fuel, on the side of a hill which overhangs the cause- 
way. A stone from above fell upon his head, and knocked 
him down the precipice. He was taken home apparently 
Kfelesfr ; but a surgeon was speedily procured, who, as the 
Hian himself informed me, took seventeen pieces of frac- 
^ lured bone from his skull, and by a course of judicious 
treatment, restored him to perfect health. This man has a 
wife and three children^ Their mud cottage, covered with 
straw, consisted of twor apartments, one of which served as 
a place of lumber, or outer kitchen, and the other as the 
common d^welling. The floors of both were the naked 
earth, worn into numerous unevennesses. A bed of tolerably 
decent appearance, a few old ehairs, a table » and a cheat 
were the furniture of the inner chamber ^ while the antt- 
chamber was gi»ced with a spinning-wheel, and a few 
kitchen utensils. This man, however, was considered as 
above mediocrity in point of comfort and good living. 

The village of Bushmills consists almost entirely of mud 
houses with thatched roofs. We were furnished, never- 
theless, at Gamble's inn, with a dinner of fine fresh salmon, 
roast pork, butter, potatoes, and cheese, for two shilliogs 
smd two'^pence each^ The northern coast is famous for sat 
mon% The river Bann, which passes through Colerain« 
and conveys the waters of Lough Neagh to the ocean, is pro- 
bably unrivalled in the plenteousness of this kind of fishery. 
The muscular vigour which this remark>able fish exerts in 
scending the rapids and falls of this and other streams, is 
one of the most singular facts' in ichthyology. 

8th. Colerain appears to be V'Ory agreeably situated on 
tiie Bann, and is noted for its linen manufacture. But not 
wifjiing to remain there, I took, the coach at half past ten 
last evening, and reached Belfast this morning to break&st. 
My young friend B. and his sister, in a morning excursion 
on horseback, met me: on the road,, and kindly escorted me 
home. 

After a few calls, and an early dinner, I proceeded, under 
die auspices of two friends, to Lisbum, a pleasant town, 
seven miles from Belfast. The principal ol^ect (^curiosity 
here is Coubton's manufactory of damask table cloths, into 
which we had no difficulty in gaining admittance. It belongs 
to fojur brothers, all unmarried men, and is unquestiiwab^ 
^e most extensive and perfect factory of this kind in Eiw 
lopo. U occupies about eighty looms, and two hundreds 
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people. The diversity of the tigfures, and the efegvice aod 
precision with which they are wrought by the loom isto the 
body of the cloth, and dtsiinguished by a colour varyiog so 
little from that which surrounds it^ render thi^ tpeeiets of 
art one of the most ingenrous and delicate which the loom 
affords. The adjustment of the threads, preparatory to the 
weaving, so as to mark out each contour of the figure is a 
special part of the art. It is managed by a man and a boy, 
the former giving vocal* directions to the hitter^ which, Uy 
an unpractised ear, sets all gibberish at defiance:, and can 
hardly fail to excile the risibility of strangers. It is per- 
fectly inlelligibie, however, to the boy, who follows thle 
directions with his fingers with astonishing agiiity. They 
showed me the Americao coat of arms, and other devices, 
on cloths intended for the United States market. Some of 
the articles designed for the Prince Regent were sijngularly 
fine and beautiful. I could not bnt regret tiiat the proprie- 
tors should deem it necessary to confine their wmrkmea in 
such low« confined, and cfow^ed rooms, with no floor but 
the earth, damp and unventtlated^ The plea is, Ihatdamp- 
' ness is essential to the operation of the looms ; hut I cannot 
but believe that thi» ob|eet might be obtained wilhofit so 
great ao ejcposure of the health of the labourer. A moie 
€omlbrtalble arrangement of rooms wc^ld douhtless be 
more costly ; but why should the profits of a few be put to 
oppoMtton to the health and lives of many ? I have nowhere 
in EiDgkiBd, or even on the continent, seen such an appa- 
rent destitution of comfort among the labourers of a mami«- 
factory. The price of a table cloth, four varde and a half 
long, »id three yards wide, is here abouA £3 sterling. 

We httd time before dark to visit a: boarding-school at 
Prospect- Hill, a short walk from Lisbum. it is an institu- 
tion belonsring to the ^^ociety of Friends, devoted to jthe- 
education of the children of such of its members as are not 
ki circumstances to pay a full price for their inrtructioQ and 
maintenance. As the management of this school affords an 
tostance of Irish economy. I may be allowed to mentioi) 
some of the particulars of its expenditure and income. It 
is under the superiotendedce of s» respectable man and his 
wife, who employ such instructors as the school may rer 
quire. It contains at present forty -six scholars, viz. twen- 
ly-one boys« and twenty-five girls. The cost of each to 
the ittirents for board, clothing, and instruction is hut £^ 
l^hf per annam ; but, to the instiMion, the:Wholo exr 
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penie of their maiDtenatice is £16 tOt. The deficiency ifT 
£12 10#. is partly derived from the farm, aod the rest sup- 
plied by the funds of the society. The farm consists oF 
twenty acres of land, and from this is obtained more milk 
and butter, and as much wheat as is sufficient for the whole 
institution. Of oats, potatoes, and meal, it do€« not afford 
quite enough for the whole consumption. The breakfast 
of the children consist uniformly of a hasty-pudding of oat- 
meal, (which they call itir-aboui) and otilk ; and their sup- 
per, with few exceptions, of potatoes and milk. Twe 
days in the week they have for dinner boiled beef and soup, 
thickened with barley, potatoes and other vegetables ; twice 
they dine on poiatoesi, butter and milk ; once on soup, but?- 
ter and potatoes ; once on bread and soup ; and once on 
cold meat stewed, with potatoes Three times in a week the 
children have a piece of bread given them at four in the 
afternoon. They appeared very healthy, and the physi- 
cian. I was told, has paid no visits for two- years. The 
beds are made of straw, which is frequently changed, and 
kept perfectly clean. The potatoes are cooked by steam. 
The scholars are taught readine, writing, arithmetic, and 
some geography ; and the females learn to sew, mark, and 
knit. In the course of the last year the work done by the 
female \ upils amounted (o £7, over that which was requr- 
site for the house. I know <>f no instance, in which good 
instruction, sufficient for the ordinary duties of a mechani- 
cal, agricultural^ or even mercantile profession, is obtained 
at a cheaper rate. 

9th. An intelligent friend, (J. Richardson,) at wkose 
house I was kindly entertained last night, brought me ttris 
morning bi his jaunting ear to Lurgao, a town about a mile 
from the south end of Lough Neagh. The country appear- 
ed to be very fertile, but the cottages of the peasantry are 
very poor ; many of them, mtserTible hoveb of mud, with 
the most deplorable appearances of wretchedness. One 
small door is the only place of exit, both for the family aad 
the smoke of the turf 6re. The walls around the doer, on 
the outside are bkickened wiih i't ; no floor but the have 
earth, and nothing to sleep on but a little straw ; and even 
this is often the common property of the yoonger inhabi- 
tants and the pigs, whioh seem, from the freedom witii 
which they go in and out, to form a part of the family. The 
chydien, which are seen in sufficient numbers around these- 
hoveift^ are almost naked^ and yet their couotensttKies weat 
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lite bloom of health. They become so accastomed to smoke 
aod dirt, that they acquire an habitaal iddifiereoce to its 
appearance and effects, and will make no exertion them- 
selves to live in greater decency and comfort, when it is in 
their power. 

The degrading effects of long continued oppression upon 
the minds and character of men ; and of men, too, naturally 
high-minded, generous, and easily susceptible of all the 
finer impulses of our nafture, are probably no where more 
manifest than in the Irish peasantry. My A*i end informed 
me that a spirited landholder in this neighbourhood, on 
coming into his estate, was resolved that his tenants should' 
Bot exhibit such a picture of wretchedness as is usually 
seen ; and he accordingly erected decent stone cottages, 
with wooden floors, gla^s windows, good chimnies, and 
strictly enjoined it on his tenants to keep them clean. But 
he found it in vain to attempt to change their habits. The 
hogs were suffered to come in and out ; and his cottages, 
though more respectable exteriorly, were soon upon a level 
with those of his neighbours in their interior appearance. 
There is aa evident repugnance in these poor people to live 
in a style of greater neatness than their acquaintance, for it 
subjects them to remarks and observations of an unfriendly 
character among their equals. 

We stopped in our ride at the door of a female* friend, 
who tenanted a cottage of a larger and more respectable 
size than ordinary. 1 remarked as usual, that the floor was 
the bare ground, and expressed regret at the poverty which it 
indicated. My companion told me that this person must be 
worth at least £3000, and, of course, that it was by no means 
her poverty which prevented her from putting a wooden ' 
floor in her house, but the fear of incurring the imputation 
of pride, among tho6^e>ciN|lh whom it was her interest to live 
on friendly terms. 

It is universally admitted, however, that the condition of 
the peasantry in this part of the island is much better than 
in the south. The farms in the north are generally very 
small, varying from ten to twenty acres. The tenants are 
manufacturers, or pursue some trade in addition to the farm, 
particularly weaving. In the south, the labourers are more 
uniformly Catholics, and the resources of the loom are com- 
paratively rare. 

The superior moisture of the climate requires a tillage 
different from that which is practised in the United States. 
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The head is ploughed intb hdges of about five feet tDl>readtii^ 
harrowed, sown with the grain, and again harrowed. Th^ 
space between the ridges is then trenched with a sfwde, or 
shovel, the earth being scattered over the grain* The 
trenches are made so deep as to extend a little below the 
soil, and the clay, thas raised, and thrown on the ridges, 
becomes converted into mould, and gradually contributes to 
deepen and enrich the soil. 

We passed, in our morning's ride, through the town of 
Moira, which gives title to an Elarl, who is the present 
governor general of India. It is a miserable decay^ vil- 
lage ; the seat of the earl is also in a state of dilapidation, all 
owing as I was informed, to the devastations of the gfsmhig 
table. 

At Lurgan I was introduced to a family of Friends, con- 
sisting of the father and mother, and fourteen children, seven 
MOW and seven daughters, the oldest being about tw^ty- 
four and the youngest two snid a half years old. The xnofher 
nursed them all herself, and is still handsome and blooming, 
Lurgan is a market town, and I had an opportuiM^ this 
morning of witnessing the bustle of an Irish country market 
The most curious part of it, was the manner in which flax 
and linen cloth, the great staple of the north, ar« boi^ht 
and sold. The spinners come to the market to buy iiafX and 
tow, and to dispose of their yarn to the weavers ; and the 
latter to buy yam and to sell their cloth to the bieaohers. 
A particular area, enclosed by a wall and opened and shut 
at a precise hour, is appropriated to the bleachers. They 
mount upon a ridge of stone blocks, with a pen and ink in 
their hands, and the weavers crowd around them, present- 
ing their pieces of linen, and clamouring with ioipatteoce 
to get a chance of exhibiting their goods. The experienced 
purchasers judge with surprising (]trdktoess, of the value of 
the linen. When the offered price is acceded to, the 
buyer marks it with his pen, attaches his signature, and after 
the market is over, meets his customers at the ion where 
he puts up, and finishes the transaction. Vast quantities of 
potatoes aEid fresh pork were displnr^red in the market. The 
former could be bought at the very low price of three 
pence per stone, or twenty and a half cents per busheL That 
a country where wholesome provisions are so plentifiil^ and 
cheap should exhibit so much poverty and wretchedBess, 
seems, at first view, to present a paradox in political econo- 
my. It is conceived by some, that the fertility of the aoil 
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an^ the great faoiKty with which provisions, and especially 
potatoes may be raised, are among the causes of the distress 
and suffering of the lower classes. Confirmed as the poor 
of this island are in the habit of living in dirt and privation, 
and knowing that they can snbsist on potatoes alone, and 
that the soil, with very little trouble, will produce u 
sufficiency for their maintenance, they have become, it has 
been said, habitually indisposed to make those exertions, 
and to practice that foresight and economy, which, were 
the land less productive and the provision absolutely neces- 
sary to subsistence, more precarious, tbey might probably 
be compelled to observe. Such I know are the reasons 
assigned by some respectable writers, upd Malthus among the 
rest, for the miserable condition of the Irish peasantry. But 
allowing this argument all the weight it can possibly claim, 
it only goes to prove that the habits of the poor are exceed- 
ingly degraded. The causes of this degradation, and of 
course the primary causes of their sufiferings, must, I think, 
be of a different nature. 

Lurgan is probably one of the most respectable villages, 
for its size, in the island ; and yet there were more rags 
and poverty in the street than 1 have seen any w^re in 
England or Scotland. Ballad singers and venders offfories, 
and dying confessions, were heard in the streets, showing 
a depraved, or at least, an unenlightened taste among the 
people, which, would not be found in any part of the United 
States. 

A friend conducted me to the seat, and through the 
grounds of Brownlow, whose son is at present member of 
parliament for the county. It is delightfully situated near 
Lough Neagh, and finely diversified with lawns, avenues, 
and groves of large trees. A small lake in the park dis- 
charges its transparent waters into the large lake, and serves 
by its streamlets and bridges to give an enchanting variety 
to the place. The grounds abound in hares, which are 
seen in flocks of some hundreds, the owner not suffering 
them to be killed. 

Lough Neagh contains about 100,000 English acres of 
surface, and is connected with Belfast by a canal, and with 
Newry by another. 

I dined and lodged at the house of a friend, (J. Crystie,*^) 
about five miles from Lurgan, whose residence is one of the 
aeatest and most pleasant rural spots 1 have any where 

'*' Now deceased. 

Vol. II. 26 
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▼ifiited. His holl4^, ground, manner of livioigj and intelli- 
gent conversation, gave me a very favourable opinion of 
the taste and charact^ of an Irish country gentlefoan. He 
has a bleaching establishment at a short distance from hi3 
divelliDg, the operation of which he superintends. The 
chlorate of lime, (or bleaching powder,) is made in a close 
room, the lime being spread on the floor and stirred fre- 
quently by rakes, which pass through the walls. In the 
summer season they do not use much of this material, but 
depend chiefly on alkaline washings, and exposure to tbe 
sun and air. The process of stamping the linen on wooden 
cylinders, folding, pressing, and making it up into pieces, 
is carried on in this f^tory in great perfection. The noise 
produced by the stampers is almost deafening, and the vio- 
lent friction which the linen, undergoes, one would, think 
sufficient to destroy the cohesion of its flbres» and greatly 
to weaken its strength. 

The fruit and flower garden of this residence, is situated^ 
as is. usual in this part of Europe, so as to leave a fine lawa 
contiguous to the house free from enclosures, and ornii-. 
mented with trees and shrubbery. In this respect, the 
taste for rural improvement in America, will admit of ap 
almost total change for the better. We are very much m 
the Dutch way of crowding together gardens and out- 
houses, and making them, for the sake of copvenienqe, 
cpntiguous to the main dwelling, to the destruction of all 
neatness, and too oAen of health and comfort. The garden 
here is surrounded, and also divided into two parts, by, a 
high wall, for the advant£^e of fruit. It contains a neat 
conservatory. 

1 0th. At Bambridge, a thriving town, two and a half 
miles from where 1 slept, I took the coach this morning for 
Dublin. The town of Newry, at which we soon arrived, 
is built of stone, and has rather a dull and uninteresting ap- 
pearance. The church is a neat edifice. My only com* 
panion from this place in the inside of the coach, proved 
to be a very intelligent and afiable gentleman, and as I 
ailterward learned, an eminent surgeon of Dublin. He had 
been to Belfast on a professional visit, and is a^ intimate 
friend of Dr. M'D. of that place, whose politeness I have 
reason to acknowledge* 

At Drogheda, an old and uncomfortable looking town, 
we were surrounded with the most numerous and sturdy 
swarm of beggars, that I have ever encountered. Womei^ 
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in tatters, with children in their arms,' men on cmtches, 
old and young, jostled each other tojipproach the sides of . 
the coach, each strtring to be heard in the recital of his 
tale of distress, and in varioas and ludicrous attitudes, sa- 
luting each of us, as our looks were turned to them, with 
** God bless your honour ; a happy journey to your honour, 
and a long life to you ; and will your honour^s honour plase 
to bestow a little charity upon a poor cratur, who hns not 
tasted a bit to day." It is distressing to witness scenes of 
this kind ; but begging, when thus permitted, becomes in 
reality so much of a trade, that one does not know how 
much of such apparent wretchedness, is to be ascribed to 
an affectation of misery ; and hence it seems impossible to 
bestow indiscriminate charity, without encouraging dissimu- 
lation and dishoncMty. 

The country on this road is rather hilly. On approach- 
ing the metropolis we passed a mount, which, as my surgical 
companion informed me, is the resort of those who resolve 
to settle their personal quarrels, by the humane and equi- 
table decision oi powder and ball ! He told me, that he was 
once called upon as a surgeon, to attend in hii affair of that 
kind. One of the antagonists was shot through the head, 
and fell ; and the rest all ran away and left him. Ren- 
counters of this kind, he informed me, are not unfrequent. 
Surely among every enlightened. Christian people, we may 
pronounce that temper and disposition to be truly ferocious, 
which cannot be satis^Bed without attempting to revenge a 
private, and, perhaps, an insignificant quarrel, by seeking 
the blood of a fellow creature, and with a murderous hand 
exposing its own life, and in all probability, the future hap- 
piness of an innocent family. How long will this practice, 
worthy of a Vandal age, continue to be the opprobrium of 
Christendom ? 

It was dark when we entered the city, and at Gresham's 
hotel in Sackville-street, I found accommodations and at- 
tendance which might satisfy the most fastidious traveller. 



LETTER XXXVIII. 

Dublin, 4th months {April) 17, 1819. 
My dear ****, 

A LETTER delivered last evening, introduped me to a 
family with whom I have spept most of this day, (the 1 Uh,) 
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which is the first of the week. There is bnt one tneeCiiig 
of Friends in this city, which I have twice attendedk 
the first begioniog at' ten, and the second at two o'clock^ 
Dinner is not taken till after the second meeting. About 
120 families comprise the whole of the society of Friends 
in Dahlia. Their dress, manners, and genteel appearance 
remind me forcibly of Philadelphia. In intelligence, and 
various marks of good taste, there appears to be a near 
equality in the society of the two cities. 

12th. Every stranger must be impressed at his first arri^ 
val in Dublin, with the elegance of its principal streets and 
squares, and the magnificence of its public buildings. Ib 
respect to the latter, there are few towns in Europe that 
vie with it. It is not in the religious edifices, that the skill 
of the architect and the funds of the nation, have been so 
liberally bestowed, but in those buildings which belong 
more immediately to the government. The {>o8t office* 
the pa-rJiament house, (now converted into the bank of 
Ireland,) and above all, the custom house, have not, I 
should presume to say, been surpassed ia any city of £u- 
rope« in buildings for a similar purpose. 

Sackyille-street is really the most spacious in poiiSFbf 
width ; and as it regards the buildings, hotels, shops, &c. 
which line it on each side, it is one of the noblest, in the 
British dominions. It contains the post office, a new edifice, 
and probably the most: elegant and costly in the world, of 
those which have been erected for the same object It is 
of beautiful granite, three stories hif^h. The front is deco- 
rated with six Corinthian pillars, supporting a grand por- 
tico, under which is the front entrance to the different de* 
partments. From the court yard, there are arched passages 
into other streets, whence the mail coaches enter to receive 
their different bags. The cost of this building was £80,000 
sterling. In DUiblja, as well as in London and Parb, boxes 
are placed in different parts of the city, for receiving letters'; 
producing agcieat convenience and saving of time, to those 
who live remote from the general office. The small addi- 
tional expense which this, occasions^ is doubtless, more than 
compensated by the facilities it affords to correspondence. 

Nearly opposite the post-office, in the middle of the 
street, is a pillar erected in honour of Lord Nelson, 144 
feet high, and surrounded by iron palisades and lamps.— <r 
A (light of 169 steps conducts to the top,, whence the eye 
has a fine view of the city and bay. On the top is a gallerj. 
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at)d a statae of Nelson thirteen feet in height, leaning on 
the capstan of a ship. But, iniposinpas this object is to the 
eye, 1 am mistaken if men of judgment do not, hereafter, 
pronounce that it was at least a bad taste which placed such 
a huge pile of materials in such a position, as to obstruct 
the view of one of the finest streets in the kingdom* 

The linen hall in which the staple of Irelai^ is exhibited 
in all its varieties, is, as might be supposed, a very exten- 
sive building, comprehending numerous apartments appro- 
priated to different divisions of this important trade. 

The house of industry, or principal almshouse of 
Dublin is a very large establishment, and contains at pre- 
sent about 2600 paupers. Many of them are kept at 
work. The children are separated from the adults, and 
are regularly instructed in work and the elements of 
learning. The schools are conducted upon a plan com- 
posed of the systems of Bell and Lancaster, and the sexc? 
are taught in separate apartments. Each bed in the dor- 
mitory, the cleanliness of which is truly praise- worthy, is 
covered by a quilt made by the scholars. The children, 
though healthy, and in good condition, had a remarkable 
cast of countenance ; far less animated and intelligent than 
those in common don^estic society. ^ They live much on 
potatoes, about five tons of which are consumed per diem 
in the whole house. The different buildings of this ex* 
tensive charity bear the names of Richmond, Wentworth, 
&c. who were lords lieutenant of Ireland, at the time they 
were respectively erected. 

The *' Dublin Institution," to which I have been intro- 
duced to-day, consists of a library and news-room, in Sack- 
ville-street, both well supplied. In the latter I found seve- 
ral files of recent New-York papers ; which, at this dis* 
tnnce of space and time from the place of my residence 
could not fail to afford an acceptable relish ; but the cup 
was not unmixed with bitter, from observing an account of 
the death of one or two intimate and valued friends. 

13th. The Pauper Lunatic Asylum, whicit I have 
visited to-day, contains 230 patients ; and snch are the skill 
and jndgment with which it is conducted, there is not one 
of this large family of amd people in close confinement. — 
No irons are employed. The large leather glove which 
confines the hand» as in a close muff, but which is so made 
as to prevent the appearance of constraint, is the principal 
coercion employed ; moral government supplies the rest ; 
26* 
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nDd this ow«9 its perfection mainly to tbe personal quftlifi- 
cations of Gra#B, the present manager. The pa- 
tients are divided into three classes, incurables, ordinary; 
and convalescent ; each of which occupies distinct apart- 
ments. The building is a qutadrangle, surrounding a lai^e 
hollow square, which is divided by cross galleries into 
four courts, and on the outside are five yards, with a good 
garden in front. Scarcely any noise was to be heard in 
the house. The rooms occupied by the convalescent pa- 
tients are rendered as cheerftsl as possible, by introducing 
whatever will supply the patient with safe and agreeable 
employment, or contribute to his amusement. The build- 
ing is not of so convenient a structure as the more modern 
asylums of Glasgow and Wakefield, but its defect is very 
much compensated by excellent management ; and it cer- 
tainly holds up an example of this kind of charity which* is 
worthy of the Irish metropolis. 

14th. At a breakfast this morning at the house of Dr. 
Taylor, a good mineralogist, 1 met Drs. Orpen and StOkeS) 
tbe latter of whoin delivers lectures on natural history in 
Trinity College. Dr. T. and his wife are natives o# In- 
dia, and the children of Hindoo mothers, their fathers be 
ing Europeans. Their complexions ar€ of an agreeable 
ruddy brunette, with eyes dark and sparkling, but express- 
ive of much good nature and intelligence. 

Drs. O. ajfid T. accompanied me to Sir Patrick Dunn'd 
hospital, a building recently erected on the borders of the 
city, and intended, in addition to tbe accommodation of- 100 
patients, or, if necessity requires, 130, as a supplement to 
the medical school of Trinity College. The building i? 
rather an elegant structure, and cost £40,000. It contaios. 
for the purpose of instruction^ a lectore-roem, and a medi- 
cal library. The fever ward is remarkably well ventilated. 
1 attended two lectures in succession on Materia Medica 
and Physiology, by Drs. Crampton and Boy ton, both of 
whom confined themselves chiefly to the reading of their 
notes. At half past twelve we went to the anatomical mu- 
seum of Trinity College, and heard a lecture from Dr. 
Macartney, to whom I was introduced, in the centre of 
the museum is suspended the skeleton of a grampus, fif- 
teen or twenty feet in length. The preparations in this 
museum are numerous and valuable : among them are two 
rare and celebrated specimens, one of which is the skeleton 
of one Clark, a native of Cork, who it is said was a yxjung 
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man of surprising strength and agility, but haying once lain 
all night in a field, after indalging io great dissipation, the 
leA parts of his bodj began to ossify, and the process con- 
tinued, by slow degrees, antil every part grew into a bony 
substance, eiiceptnig his skin, eyes, and entrails. His 
joints became stiffened, so that he could neither bend his 
body, He down, nor rfse up, without assistance : when 
placed upright, like a statue, he could stand, but could 
move no more than if (lead. His teeth were joined, and 
formed into one entire bone, so that it became necessary 
to break a hole through them to convey liquid substances, 
to preserve a miserable life. His tongue lost its use, and 
his sight left him some time before he expired. This pre- 
paration shows the progress of this singular instance of 
disease, a parallel to which is not perhaps to be found in 
any other collection. 

The other is the skeleton of a giant, who attained the 
height of seven feet in his sixteenth year. As the account 
states, he was an orphan, that fell into the hands of Bishop 
Berkley, and who, with the view of making an experiment 
in physiology, trained the boy for the purpose of accelera- 
ting and extending his growth. His name was Magrath. — 
He was carried through several part:* of Europe, and ei^i^- 
bited as the Irish giant ; but he was so disorganised, that 
he gradually sunk into imbecility of body and mind, and 
died of old age at twenty. 

Dr. Macartney is a man of superior attainments in his pro-^ 
fessioD. Most of the articles on Physiology, in Rees' Cy- 
clopedia, are from his pen. 

Dr. Stokes conducted me through the museum of the col- 
lege, a fine room 60 by 40 feet, and furnished with a good 
collection of natural curiosities,especially of Irish antiquities 
and fossils. Dr. S. has published a catalogue on the mine- 
rals in this museum, which occupies an octavo volume. 
Among the zoological articles is a cameleopard. -Two 
Egyptian mummies, and a great variety of dresses, imple- 
ments, &c. fromCbiaa and the South Pacific, are also here 
collected. 

TJie buildings of Trinity College make a plain and rather 
antiquated, but respectable appearance. They are almost 
all of brick, except the front which is of Portland stone. 
The general structure is that of a pariiUelogram 300 feet 
in front, and 600 deep, which is divided into two nearly 
equal squares. The south side of the inner square m 
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entirely tnken ap by the library, tbe great room of irbicli 
is 210 feet long, 40 wide, and 40 high. The galleriefl «re 
ornamented with the busts of a number of ancient as well 
as modern philosophers, in white marble. The park at- 
tached to the college, contains about eight acres. The 
number of students resident in this university is generally 
six or seven hundred ; and instruction i&given to at least an 
equal number who board in the town. The medical classes 
appeared to contain about seventy. There are, in the 
whole, twelve or thirteen professors, and twenty-two fellow* 
ships are also provided for. 

The jaunting car of a worthy friend, (Samuel Bewley,) 
conveyed me to his residence, to dinner, several miles from- 
the city, where 1 found a hospitable and truly intelhgent 
family, in whose society I enjoyed a nu>8t agreeable ei^ni^. 
Conversation seldom languishes on occasions Uke this, for in 
the absence of incidental or ordinary topics, tbe curiosity dnd 
interest so much cherished by people of enlightened mind» 
in every part of Europe in relation to America, — the varying 
shades of our manners, laws, diction, &c. and particularly 
the progress of improvements in the recently settled state?;^ 
furnish inexhaustible sources of inquiry and anecdotal re- 
mark. 

15th. Rising early, 1 had a delightful morning ride 
with my friend Bewley, and two of his sons, to Dunleary, 
a promontory at the mouth of the Lifiy. At this place the 
government is now constructing a pier of stone, designed 
to extend a great distance into the channel, to protect vessels 
from the sweeping winds which drive across the Irish chan- 
nel. It already reaches 1500 feet from the shore, and is 
rapidly advancing. The granite of which it is composed, 
is blasted in the neighbourhood, and brought in low trucks 
upon iron railways, to the spot where it is to be added to 
the general mass. These rail roads afford such facilities to 
the transportation, that a single horse, and a very poor one 
too, will draw nine or ten tons. The stones are lifled on to 
the trucks by large cranes. The design of this work, and 
the style of its execution, are very interesting, and quite in 
character with the munificence and enterprise which are so 
conspic^ous a feature in the public works of Dublin and its 
vicinity. 

On returning to tbe city we stopped at the school and 
buildings of the Education Society, Kildare-street; a laudable 
and important institution for extending tbe blessings of edu- 
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Cation among the poor of Ireland. Samuel Bewley is an 
active and devoted manager ; and with him, I believe, the 
concern originated. This society extends its patronage to 
schools in all parts of Ireland, without distinction of sect, 
except to such as refuse to conform to its prescribed regula- 
tions ; one of which is, that the sacred Scriptures, without 
note or comment, shall be read in the schools. It has printed 
a great number of books fpr the use of schools, which it dieu- 
poses of at a very cheap rate. The school supported by the 
society is justly staled a model school : it now contains 420 
boys, and 190 girls, all of whom pay one penny per week. 
The principal school room is 86 by 56 feet, with- a< ceiling 
of SO feet, supported by two rows of cast iron pi liars » all 
neatly painted. The Aoor is level, with a large platform at 
one end, four steps, high, with ample book cases. Each 
school-room is furnished with a clock It is conducted 
principally on the system ot Lancaster, but with some useful 
modifications. The neatness and convenience of the build- 
ings, and the good order and management which prevail in 
this school, render il altogether, in my estimation, the first 
of the kind in Europe. The society is supported by a 
government grant of j£6000 a year,* and by donations and 
subscriptions. 

The buildings cost £H,000, and the amount of businese^ 
which the society is engaged in, requires the regular employ- 
ment of three clerks. About 500,000. cheap books, com- 
prising twenty different kinds, have been disposed of. in dif- 
ferent parts of the island. 

In its labours to diffuse learning, it has to encounter a 
host of prejudice from the Catholic priests ; but it has the 
satisfaction to find that these are gradually yielding, to the 
progress of light and knowledge. The Irish language still 
prevails to such an extent^ I am informed, that there are a 
million and a half of people in the kingdom that cannot hold 
a conversation in English. • 

From this interesting and well conducted institutiont I 

♦The society received, br a parUameotary grant of the sension of 1823, 11,9081. 
1.^. 4d. ' ^ »- 

t This institution continues to be very flourishing. By the report of the present 
year, (1824) it appears that the society had extended aid to 863 vcQools during the pre- 
ceding year, and Uiat there were in connection with the society, 1,123 schools, in 
which about 80,000 children were receiving instruction. The society awards gratuities 
(Q the masters and mistresses of such schools, in all parts of the island, as apiiear, 
upon the inspection of an agent, who visits them under the appointment of the society, 
to be conducted with skill and ^delity. This salutary measure has the effect of exci- 
ting emulation among the teachers, and tfaerebv increasing their diligence and exertions. 

In the publioation and circulation of cheap books, of an improved character, for the 
ose of the lower orders, the efforts of the society have been remarkably successful. 
They have nearly expelled from the trade of country shops and hkwkers, the ribaldry 
ODif paniciooa wh^ which formerly constituted the greater portion of the reading of 
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went to the house of the Dublin Society « This is the 8ini« 
pie but emphatic name of a company associated expressly 
for promoting scientific and liberal knowledge among its 
members, and with a consequent view of exciting a more 
refined and philosophic npirit throughout the capital and 
nation. The plan of the society is so well approved, that 
it receives JC 10,000 a year from government. It has 
recently purchased, at a cost of £20,000. the superb man- 
sion of the Duke ot Leinster, in Kildare-street. A lofty 
ball which is first entered, contains several statues and busts, 
among which is a fine statue of Apollo Belvidere, and a 
"bust of the Prince Regent. A double flight of stairs lead» 
to the several apartmentt* of the museum, which in''J»?des a 
valuable collection in the several branches of natural his- 
tory. In mineralogy it is tincommonly rich. One collection, 
the Leskean. was purchased by ihe Society for £1260, and 
is arranged according to the Wemerian system. But the 
most interesting part of the mineralo^ical cabinet is a col- 
lection brought from Greenland, Tjy Charles Giesecke, a 
German, I believe, who spent about seven years in Green- 
land for the purpose of obtaining a knowledge of the mine- 
rals, natural history, and curiosities of that frozen region. 
Giesecke is now professor of mineralogy in this institution. 
He has placed in one of the apartments, the Greenland hut 
in which he lodged, with his bed. made of the skin ot a 
white bear, and the various utensils and articles of apparel 
that served him during his long residence in ,the arctic re- 
gions. A model of a sledge drawn by three dogs, and of a 
male and female Greenlander in full dress, render this exhi- 
bition of arctic manners still more complete. This enter- 
prising traveller and naturalist is now absent in Germany, 
with the view of adding to the cabinets of this society. 
The library occupies a spacious and elegant room, which 
Was formeriy the picture gallery of the Duke of Leinster. 
The lecture room is sufficiently large to accommodate 
300 persons. 1 attended a lecture on optics by Professor 
Lynch. Among the apparatus, I had the pleasure of seeing 
the famous lens made by Parker of London, and which came 
into the hands of Richard Kirwan Professor GriflBth, who 
superintends the geological department, and who conducted 
me over the house, has in hand an immense geological map 
of Ireland, with a drawing of the causeway and adjacent 

the lower orden. The price of their cheap books, is 01. per thousand, in qaires. Xli«y 
have published fifty varieties of five sheet books, and eight varieties ^f two sheet books. 
The number of volumes sold from the depository since it was firat opened in No^em- 
Ver, 1817, is 784,640.' ^ < ^ 
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strata. The Dublin Society comprehends^boQt 500 mem- 
bers ; and the spirit and liberality with which its concerns 
appear to be managed, the elegance of its apartments^ and 
the richness of its collections, are worthy of all praise* 
The society give preminms for improvements in agricul- 
ture, manufactures, chemistry, mechanics, and the fine 
arts, and on appointed days in each week, the museum ix)ay 
be seen without charge. 

I dined with Dr. O. with an agreeable and very intelligent 
party, consisting of several medical and other gentlemen of 
the city. The conversation turned incidentally on crani- 
ology, materialism, and a future state ; and I had the satis- 
faction to find, that skepticism appeared to have no place in 
the minds of any individual of the company. 

16th. In the possession of a young friend, (J. Pim,) with 
whom 1 took breakfast this morning, 1 found a neat collec- 
tion of philosophical apparatus, designed for his own instruc- 
tion, and that of his intimate friends. As an instance of 
private taste, in one whose occupation does not necessarily 
lead to those objects, I cannot but think it worthy of com- 
mendatory notice ; for such pursuits, while they give preci- 
sion to one's views in relation to the phenomena of nature, 
cannot but tend to strengthen the virtuous energies j^ cha- 
racter. 

The city of Dublin, until recently, has been noted for the 
disgusting numbers, and the hardy importunity of the beggars 
that infest its streets. The almost universal opinion of the 
necessity of applying some new remedy, to so wide spread 
and alarming an evil, led to the formation of a society, about 
eighteen months ago, for the suppression of mendicity in the 
metropolis. It was a truly formidable undertaking ; but the 
evil had acquired such magnitude, that men were found who 
were willing to cope with the monster, and exert their 
utmost to accomplish his final overthrow. In the first 
report which the society published, for 1818, it is stated, 
that *' The city presented a spectacle, at once afflicting apd 
disgusting to .the feelings of its inhabitants ; the doors of 
carriages and shops, to the interruption of business, were 
beset by crowds of unfortunate and clamorous beggars, 
exhibiting misery and decrepitude in a variety of forms, 
and frequently carrying about in their persons and garments, 
the seeds of contagious disease : themselves the victims of 
idleness, their children were taught to look to begging, as 
afibrding the only means of subsistence ; every artifice was 
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resorted to by the practised beggar to extort alms, and refu- 
sal was frequently followed by imprecatioDS and threats. 
The beDevolentwere imposed apon — the modest shocked — 
the reflecting grieTed-^— the timid alarmed. In short, so dts- 
tressingwas the whole scene, and so intolerable the nuisance, 
that its suppression became a matter of necessity/* 

To attempt, however, to cut off so namerous a class of 
people from their principal resource, without providini; ao 
adequate substitute, would have been a ^oss violation of 
humanity. The city was therefore divided into sixty walks, 
and two persons appointed to each walk, to collect sub- 
scriptions to a fund for furnishing employment for all who 
could work, and subsistence for those that could not support 
themselves. It was found, unfortunately, that no authority 
existed in the police for arresting the sturdy beggar, other 
than that of arraigning him as a vagrant, and subjecting him 
to the penalties of the law as a criminal ; and none were 
willing to adopt so harsh a remedy. It was feared too, by 
many, who were otherwise friendly to the measure of an 
universal suppression of mendicity, that any mode which 
could be devised to obtain voluntary contributions, must 
terminate in establishing a compulsory tax in the shape of 
poor r#es, and thus prove the means of bringing upon the 
city the accumulating disadvantages and evils of the English 
system. Many supposed it would be impossible to clear 
the streets of beggars ; and others believed, that if means 
were systematically employed to furnish them with labour, 
it would tend to relax their dependence on their own fore- 
sight, and by interfering with the business of the industrious 
poor, eventually increase the number of dependent^ on 
public bounty. These objections and anticipations greatly 
increased the difficulties which the society had to encoun- 
ter, and at last they, found ^themselves under the necessity 
of relinquishing the plan altogether, or of commencing their 
operations, with the very inadequate fund of £1600. 

Trusting to the gradual removal of these difficulties, and 
a more bountiful supply from the public, they entered upon 
their duties, gave extensive publicity to their plan, and suc- 
ceeded in r«gw<ertng 7500 beggars, of whom 2261 were sent 
to their friends in England, Scotland, and the country parts 
of Ireland, and about 2800 were deemed proper objects of 
relief. The plan has been successful in clearing the stress ; 
so far, that at present, one is less importuned here than in 
London or Manchester. But the committee of management 
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^ontioiied to be so straitened for funds, that 9t one time they 
were obliged to resort to the measure of turuing out the 
inmates of their workhouse, and moving them, id a quiet 
procession through the streets, to exhibit to the citizens 
the number and description of objects that were dependent 
on public charity. This excited a considerable sensation, 
produced some funds, and occasioned resolutions to be passed 
in various parishes, approving of the objects of the associ- 
ation. But in less than two months it became necessary to 
call a public meeting, and adopt more active measures of 
relief. These, together with public concerts, and some 
very liberal donations, have enabled the committee to 
struggle, with much difficulty, through a year's existence f 
and, whether the scheme is destined to a much longer dura- 
tion, appears, at present, extremely uncertain. It is at least 
to be earnestly hoped, that the city will not allow the plan 
to be wholly given up ; but, that at least the virtuous poor 
will continue to be so assisted, as to prevent the necessity 
of a resort to their former degrading and demoralizing habits 
of street mendicity. The employment which the associ- 
%itioD has found most advantageous is the spinning of coarse 
yarn. 

They support a school of 280 children, in which the 
elements of learning are alternated with knitting, and such 
other manual exercises as are found most useful. A large 
Tipartinent, formerly the lecture room of the Dublin Society, 
is appropriated to the female spinners ; but a more misera- 
ble, turbulent, and uncouth assemblage of human beings I 
never saw, excepting, perhaps, in some of the lunatic hos- 
pitals of the continent. The society is obliged to employ- 
collectors of the public charity, whom they send out as often 
as the state of their funds make it necessary ; and to whom 
they have to allow two and a half per cent, of the amount 
collected, as the price of their exertions. They call on 
every bo<hr that is able to pay any thing. Such are the 
difficulties>^hich have here presented themselves in the 
way of preventing public mendicity, and affording an ade- 
quate relief to the really necessitous poor, without resort- 
ing to a government tax. And such, it is .probable, to a 
greater or less extent, will be the difficulty in every large 
city ; excepting in those places where the poor can be 
brought within the province of religious superintendence, 
and their wants supplied by contributions, made under the 
authority of religious societies. 

Vol. If. 27 
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The plan of muDtenstnce and snperkiteodeBce soggesiei} 
by Dr. Chalmers, id probably the least exceptionable, and 
the most effectual that has ever been devised ; hot it evi- 
dently requires the agency of a moral and religious commu- 
nity ; and can only be practised in situations, not only where 
the common feelings of the people are in its favour, bat 
where a sufficient number of individuals can be found, who, 
from philanthropic and religious motives, will be willing to 
volunteer their services in this arduous duty. But where, 
excepting in Scotland, can these be obtained ? 

Notwithstanding the urgent necessity of such a reform 
as that undertaken in Dublin, there are not, I am informed, 
more than twenty persons who take an active interest in 
the concern. Under all circumstances of the case, it ap- 
pears to me to be an important and unsolved problem in 
political economy, whether a poor tax, divested, as far,as 
possible, of all liability of abuse, and unaccompanied by 
statutes which give the poor a legal and positive claim upon 
it, may not prove, upon the whole, the most equitable, 
moral, and efficient mode of relief. Its numerous and vast 
abuses in England, or, in other words, the very injudicious 
, administration of the law, mny have been the means of 
bringing it under undeserved censure and reproach. This 
is a question which it is highly important for the United 
States to reflect and decide upon, with the utmost circum- 
spection.* 

Dr. Orpen accompanied me to the Bank of Ireland, an 
elegant edifice, on one comer of the College green, and 
opposite to Trinity College. The Irish notes are execu- 
ted in a superior style, and are all finished within the Bank, 

* Bv the interesting report ef the Dablin lusoeiation for the suppression of mendi- 
city, for 1821, it appears, that the institution has been able to surmount the difficnl 
ties which threatened its existence, and is advancing pfosperoosly in the important 
objects it had undertaken. TUs report states, that the striliiag features in the system 
are, 1st. That the mansgement of the establishment is gratuitous. Sdly. That the 
poor, seeking relief, must purchase it by their labour, tn every ease where their health 
and strength will permit their being employed. The committee express it as their opi- 
nion, that should the public cease to feel a lively interest in the conduct of the institu- 
tion—shoold it at any time receive pecuniary assistance from the government of the 
country — or, on the other hand, should it ever become a comfortable and aliufingtc. 
treat for the distressed — or should labour, in fit eases, be dispensed with — ^then, in- 
stead of beiag what it now is, a great public benefit, it would degenerate into a geeat 
public nuisance. 

It appears also, by the report, that the number of the poor on the Books of the So- 
ciety, in Jan. 1832. was less by Sl(^ than in Jan. 1821 ; and that in 1881 the lowest num- 
ber was 974 less than it was in 1830. The expenditure also in 1821 was more than 
lOMM. less than in 18SD. It is thus evident, that die eilbct of furmahing employment 
to the poor that can work, and affording assistance to those that are incapable of it, ie 
\ja dimmish, gradually, the number of those who depend upon the charity of otherR ; 
and, at thv same time, to free the streets from the ndwanee of mendicity. 
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by an apparatus of singular ingenuitj. A remarkably 
neat steam-engioe, of eight horse power, is employed in 
printing the notes, and grinding Ihe materials for the iok or 
paint. The printing press is a beautiful piece of mechan- 
ism. The notes are all numbered by machinery, worked 
by boys, and with a precision and rapidity that could not 
well be attained by mere manual dexterity. The numbers 
are all on the outside or circumference of wheels, con- 
tained in a bo^x, and there are two sets of them on the same 
axis, in order to impress two notes at the same time. The 
wheels project upwards through a cavity in the plates, 
which cover the box ; the note is pressed down by a short 
lever, governed by the hand ; and by the raising of the 
lever a ratchet is moved, which turns the wheels so as to 
bring the next number before the opening in the plate. 
In this manner, without unlocking the box, or touching the 
wheels, numbers, from one to ten thousand, are brought to 
bear with unerring regularity on the notes in succession. 
This mode of numbering notes is the invention, I was told, 
of Bramah, hut moditied and improved by Old- 
bam, the engineer of this bank. The border round the 
Irish notes is also executed by machinery. This bank, 
with its court-yards, covers more than an acj:e and a half of 
ground. It is bjuijlit of Portlnnd stofie^and is a more elegant 
edifice than the Bank of England. U has a grand portico 
on College Green of 141 feet, with columns of the Ionic 
order. The cash- office is larger than that of the bank in 
JLondon. The doors, desks, and offices, are of mahoisany 
throughout the bank, and very neatly executed. The 
building is supplied with reservoirs of water, and with se- 
veral fire-engines, one of which requires thirty men. Near 
the hall, on one side, is an armoury with a large stand of 
arm?, and the officers and clerks form a corps of ^eoqaanry, 
ready to repel any iova&ion upon this grand depository of 
Irish wealth. Whether such a precaution as this is 
deemed necessary in similar institutions, in other parts of 
Europe, i have not learned ; but I question whether our 
half score of banks in New-York, with their twelve mil- 
lions of capital, could muster two muskets a piece in the 
way of protection. 

The apartment of the late house of lords, now used as a 
court of proprietors, remains as it was left at the time of 
the union. A beautiful marble statue of the present king, 
4othed in his parliamentary robes, ba9 been since erected 
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here. Ft was executed by Bacon, junior, and cost £^NK10v 
There is also a fine bust of tbe Duke of Wellington. 

The Custom-House of Dublin is another and still more 
extraordinary evidence of the taste and magniiicence of the 
gorernment. U was .finished in 1791, after being teo 
years in building. Its length is 37& feet, and depth 209^ 
with four distinct fronts, and a majestic dome in the centre, 
t25 feet high, on which is a female statue of commerce^, 
sixteen feet in height. The south front is entirely of Port* 
land stone, and the other three of white mountain granite; 
The two chief commissioners of the revenue, and the two 
secretaries, have their dwellings within the walls. A great 
variety of emblematic figures, statues, &c. oroament the 
fronts and other parts of this building. The long room is 
70 feet by 66, and 30 feet in height'. The whole cost of 
this stately edifice has been named to me at £500,000, bat 
this i») perhaps, too high anr estimsite; But if' it cost half 
of this sum, and it certainly did not fall short of it, such an 
instance of public liberality is rarely to be found, even in 
the most commercial cities 

Close to the eastern front is a broad wharf, and a wet 
dock, capable of containing forty sail of shipping. 

The Royal Exchange, though built many years antece- 
dent to- the (^ustom-House. is also a noble and costly build^ 
ing, with a lofty dome, Corinthian columns, pilasters, and 
other architectural 'ornaments. Opposite one of the fronts 
is a brass statue of George 111. on a white marble pedestaL 
Beside these, another edifice has been erected near tbe 
College green, called the Commercial Buildmgs, by a com* 
pany of merchants for transacting some particular branches 
of business. It is spacious and neat, with an extensive Cof- 
fee-room, broker's offices, stock exchange. &c. fitted up ia 
good style. This edifice alone« must have cost more than 
all the public buildings in the most commercial city of the 
United States, exclusively appropriated to commercial 
objects. 

/rhe castte of Dublin, the residence of the lord lieutenant, 
is situated in a central part of the city. It is an ancient edi*- 
fice, but is. superior in beauty to the palace of St. James. 
It is divided into two courts or squares, an upper and lower, 
and the castle is entirely surrounded by a wall. The lord 
lieutenant enjoys, by act of Parliament, a salary of £30,Q0Q(^ 
more than five times the sum which the confititution of th^ 
United States allows, to the President, 
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The seat of public justice in DabliQ is a large pile of 
buildings, caHeil the Four Courts, on the margin of the 
Lifley, which is here only a wide canal. In the middle is 
a circular hall 64 feet in diameter, the crowded resort of 
lawyers, loungers, and occasionally of light-fingered gentry, 
notwithstanding the imposing terrors of judge and jury imme- 
diately within their notice. The whole length of the four 
courts is 433 feet. 1 had not an ojpportuoity to attend to 
any of the pleadings. 

I went to see, in one of the public buildings, (the Rotunda) 
an exhibition of flowers under the direction of the Horti- 
cultural Society. The gifts of Flora, prepared by the emu- 
lous skill of gardeners and gentlemen in the city and neigh- 
bourhood, are arranged on this occasion with singular taste 
and effect* Prizes are adjudged to the finest specimens. 
Such a procedure excites competition, and doubtless tends 
. to the progress of horticultural improvement.. 

Dr. Cleghom, the state physician, to whom 1 was intro- 
duced by a friend in Edinburgh, accompanied me, this morn- 
ing, to such of the hospitals as my limited time would permit 
me to look into. The first we visited was Swift's Hospital, 
founded by the celebrated dean, and for the support of which 
he bequeathed £ 1 1 ,000. The trustees purchased an estate 
of £400 a-year, and the funds have since been considera- 
bly increased by legacies. It is chiefly an asylum for liui»- 
lies and idiots, containing 60 patients, who pay a guinea 
a week, and 100 paupers. The maniacs' roonw are ranged 
along the galleries, and kept in a cleanly and becoming con- 
dition. A mild system of treatment is adopted : chains are 
aot admitted as means of coercion. The women and 
men are in separate divisions of the building, and there 
are gardens in which the patients take recreation. The 
sums received from the pay patients nearly supports the 
hospital. 

We went firom this place to the Foundling Hospital, an 
institution of more than a hundred years standing. It is 
appropriated to the same purpose as the Enfans trouvis of 
Paris and other cities of the continent, and is, I presume, 
the only hospital in Great Britain devoted to this object. 
It is a large and well supported establishraent, although its 
tendency, in relation to public morale, is considered, I 
believe, by most people, as of no dubious character. The 
sum of at least jCl0,€00 » collected amiually from the citi- 
jcens of Dublia^ for the support of this hospital. A cradle 
27 * 
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waft fonaerly kept at the gate, as at Milan, iotd which t;liit- 
dren were placed from without, and received into the house 
without any questions. But this has heen wisely ahaa- 
doned, and strict inquiry is now made into the parentage 
of the children and their claims to the charity. During 
the twenty -one years ending the eighth of July, 18 1&, as 
Dr. C. ascertained by the books, there have been admitted 
43.254 children, of which 1 1,613 have died in the house. 
Or these, 524 were the innocent victims of a disease, dis- 
honourably transmitted to them by their parents. When 
-an infant is brought in, it is stripped, washed, and one of its 
-arms 'is t^tooed, or marked with its name, &c. by pricking, 
•into :the«kin an ink composed of a mixture of India ink, 
indigo, and a Tittle gunpowder. It is kept at wet nurae in 
thjB house, until a suitable nurse is provided from the coun- 
try ; and of these there is generally a redundancy of appK-* 
cations. They remain with 'their country nurses eleven 
years, for which the hospital pays £4 a-year. They are 
then brought back and supported in the bouse, until a suit-- 
able place is provided for them, as apprentices or servants. 
fn the hospital they are kept alternately at school and at 
work. There are now in the house about 1 LOO. We 
went into the schools and workshops, and candour obliges 
me to confess, that I consider the institution, in general, as 
under very enlightened, and judicious management. In the 
girls' school were 400 pupils, and in the boys' 300, taught 
principally on Bell's system. We heard some of the classes 
read in the Scriptures, and answer questions on what they 
had read, dictated by the monitors, and both> questions 
and answers afforded evidence of superior mental trainings 
The employments consist chiefly of carding, spinning, 
weaving, tayioring, and shoemaking. The clothes and shoes 
used in the hospital, are all made in the shops of the esta- 
blishment. Some of the boys, about twelve years old, were 
weaving broadcloth. To encourage them in habits of indus- 
try, they are allowed to possess one-sixth of their earnings, 
and some of them by this means have on hand more than 
£6. The chapel of the institution may be called elegant. 
The refectory is large, convenient, and clean. When assem- 
bled at their meals,, a boy mounts into a pulpit, amd says 
grace, after which about twenty of them sing a short hymn. 
The kitchen is kept in very cleanly order, and the peas 
eoup destined for dinner, was of an excellent quality. The 
girls were mostly employed in spinning, stocking, yarn. 
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The htirsery is very dean, the cradles are :Oiiide with a 
double head, to accommodate each two iafaats, and a clock is 
kept in the apartment, on which is inscribed these words : 

*^For the lieotflt of infants: protected bj this bospitsl, kuiy Arabella Denny presente 

/ this clock, to mark,^ that, as children who are fed by tlie spoon, must have but a 

small quantity of food at a tiihe, it ninst be ofibred frequently. For which purpose, 

this clock strikes every twenty minutes ; at which notice tUl the infants that are not 

asleep m&st bo directly fed." 

It was not untii within about fotrr yenrs, that the govern- 
ors of this hospital were empowered b}^ act of parliament 
to exclade the admission of infants at any treason of the year, 
and to require- that every admission should be accompanied 
by a certificate kom the minister and churchwardens of the 
parish, stating that they had not been able to discover the 
parents, or either of them ; or, that the parent or parents 
were not in circumstances sufficient to- maintain suchchild. 
They were induced to petition for this authority, in conse- 
quence of the very crowded state of the hospital, and the 
excessive mortality among the infants soon after their admis- 
sion, arising from the great exposure of the little sufferers, 
brought at all seasons of the year, and in all kinds of wea^- 
ther, by hired carriers^ and often from the distance of more 
than ] 00 miles. It is surprising^, that notwithstanding the 
manifest humanity of the act, which authorised the govern- 
ors to restrict such an indiscriminate admission, a petition 
was presented to the lord lieutenant the next year, by the 
mayor, sheriflfe, and citizens of Dublin, complaining of the 
restriction, and craving the interference of the viceroy, to 
induce the governors of the Foundling Hospital to relax in 
their regulations, and intinmting that there was reason to 
believe that infanticide had been the consequence. The 
governors, however, are so thoroughly convinced of the 
superior humanity of commencing a system of restriction-, 
. which shall finally lead to the entire abolition of the insti- 
tution, that they returned an energetic reply to the lord 
Heuteoant, in which they state their unequivocal opinion, 
that the difficulty of conducting such institutions, and the 
evils resulting from them, prove that they are, on the whole, 
injurtous to the morals^ and consequently to the happiness 
ef society; and that their effects in saving life, are, u];fon 
the whole, under the best management, extremely doubtful. 
The whole number of infants admitted during the first 
four months of 1812, 1813, and 1814, and the proportion o€ 
them which died in the nursery, are as followa : 
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bOkaiM ■iwlieii. DM m wtnety- 

1812 1011 437 

181J 850 428 

1814 818 406 

This shows a mortality of nearly one half, arising, in a great 
measore, from the enfeehled and destitute .condition of the 
little safferers, from the disgracefal manner in which they 
are sent to the hospital ; and it appears to afford a most 
ample justification of the restriction adopted by the govern- 
ors. Hence it would appear evident, that notwithstanding 
the great attention that is paid to the health and instruction " 
of the children received into this charity, its general influ- 
ence on the community must be regarded as decidedly un&- 
vourable to morals and humanity. The governors have 
not found, upon the strictest rnvestigation, that the removal 
of the crsulle, and the closing of their gates durii^ the iocte- 
ment months, and the requiring of a certificate as indispen- 
sable to admission, have given rise to any considerable 
number of authenticated cases of infanticide. But even if 
this did occur much more frequently than is alleged by the 
supporters of the institution,, they tall very far short -of the 
deaths that are occasioned by depriving the infants of^he 
natural and congenial sympathies of the mother. 

There are six or eight hospitals in this city, in addition 
to those I have mentioned, some of which were founded, 
and are still supported, by the munificence of individuals. 
A house of recovery for persons afflicted with fever wa^ 
erected in 1802, which has proved to be of extensive bene- 
fit. The only conditions of admission are fever and pover^. 
/rhe patients are removed from their own uncomfortable 
dwellings in a carriage hung on springs, supported by two 
men ; and, in the hospital, every attention is paid to clean- 
liness, ventilation, and fumigation. 

Aisohool for the deaf and dumb is about to be establiabed 
in the neighbourhood of the city.'^ 

Few cities are superior to Dublin in the elegance of its 
public squares. Two of them, St. Stephen's Green, and 
Merrion Square, may vie with any of the public squares of 
London, or of any other city that I have seen* The £»rmer 
contains seventeen acres, and the houses around it are 
generally handsome. It is neatly enclosed, imprivrcd by 
spacious gravel walks, and in the centre is an equestrian 
sfatue, in bronae, of Geoige II. 

'^Thii lastitution contains, it present, forty-five fUpflik 
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Having fiecared a passage in the Pelbam packet for Holy- 
head, 1 teft Dublin in a long conch forTlowth, the place 
whence the packets for England depart, seven miles from 
the city. The packets are small, but their accommodations 
are furetty good. It was near night when we got on board, 
and 1 bad but just time before retiring to the birth assigned 
me, to ascertain that there were several very gentlemanly 
and polite persons on board, among whom was Hans Ha- 
milton, member of parliament for Dublin, and the Bishop 
of Dunmore. 
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Kendal, Westmoreland, 4th month, {April) «3, 1819* 
My dear *****, 

No foreigner of liberal feelings, can pay even as short a 
visit to Ireland as t have done, without being charmed with 
the instances he will have met with, of generous friendship, 
of open-hearted hospitality, and of that noble-mindednes«h 
which has rendered this island the nursery of so many cha* 
racters that have added lustre to the pohtical history, the 
learning, science, and moral elevation of Great Britain. 
Nor can he leave such a country without a sins;ular mixture 
of delight and sorrow ; — delight at the discovery of so much 
natural beauty in the scenery, such exuberant fertility in 
the soil, so much taste and elegance in the capital, and 
disinterested generosity in the character. B^it the sources 
of regret are also numerous. A people divided among 
themselves, and indulging in feeKngs of rancorous hostility 
to each other ; religious prejudices corroding the vitals 
of national prosperity, and impeding, as by a strenuous 
effort, the progress of national happiness ; a peasantry 
ground to the dust by oppression, living in the most abject 
state of diHcomfort and privation, yet marrying and increasing 
as if their condition was one of the happiest ; a populace 
so debased by ignorance, indolence, and prejudice* as to 
render the possession of freedom, without a previous exten- 
sion of light and knowledge anK)ng then), a measure of 
questionable policy and' humanity ; a country containing 
the most productive land in Europe, yet alinost entirely in 
the possession of wealthy holders, who, after collecting the 
fruits of their impoverished tenantry, spend their income in 
England, iincltto seldom animate those that; labour for them. 
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by their presence and their kindness ; a population of 
seven millions, silt sevenths of whom are compelled to pay 
a tithe of their earnings to support a ministry and a reli- 
gion which they detest ; parishes, in some cases withoat 
cbvrches, and ministers without congregations, but sliU 
demanding to be supported ; — two national church estab- 
lishments, a rich and a poor, and the poor supporting both. 
Such are the evils which mar the happiness, and war agaiest 
the prosperity of this nation. 

In order to increase the amount of rents, and to giTe 
the landholders greater influence at elections, the land is di- 
vided into minute portions ; and on these forty shilling tene- 
ments, just enough for a patch of potatoes, a couple of pigs, 
or possibly a cow, the poor cotter, with his numerous fa- 
mily, is content to hve ; knowing, that as long as his child- 
ren are secure in a large potato for a meal, there is no 
danger of their starving. His Hmbition to mend his condi- 
tion is paralyzed by the difficulties that on all hands sur- 
round him ; and stili more, by the habits of inactivity and 
submissive poverty which have been transmitted to him 
through successive generations. No one. it appears to me, 
who has studied the Irish character, can doubt that it con- 
tains the elements ot true greatness ; and that, under a 
system of government adiipted to their wants, and adminis- 
tered so as to secure their affections, no people in Europe 
would prove more loyal or exhibit capacities both physical 
and intellectual, better adapted to a<lvance the interests and 
glory of humanity. In the United States there has been 
much opportunity for the unsophisticated character of this 
people to display itself It is true, that among the nume- 
rous emigrants from the southern parts of the Island^ 
there has been a mass of vicious materials poured upon our 
shores, which, by its natural effervescence, especially in 
the lai^e towns, has swelled the registers of our criminal 
courts, and augmented the num of our poor rates. But in 
proportion to the assimilation of those imported habits, 
with the freedom of the country, and the facihties of sub- 
sistence — as the importance of acquiring a reputation and 
standing in the community has opened itself there have 
been evidences of an elevation and dignity of character^ 
which do honour to the Irish name. 

The regeneration of Ireland is, therefore, on every prin- 
ciple of humanity, a thing ardently to be wished ; and, to' 
the most eligible means of effecting it, one would suppose. 
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that the efforts of the BritUb governmeDt, giiided by the 
coancils and the energies of alt her pbiknthropists, would 
be earnestly directed. No sacri6ce of immediate interest 
or of local power, one would think too great to heal the 
wounds, and to accomplish the reformation of six millions 
of people, inhabiting one of the finest portions of the globe ; 
and constituting, as it ever must do, an important integral 
part of the British empire. The sacrifice, however 
costly, would be but temporary. The immense result of 
increased order, intellect, happiness, and consequently, of 
revenue, may, in some measure, be judged of, by adverting 
to the example of Scotland ; and contrasting the present 
state of that country with its condition at the period when 
the two crowns were united. 

The British government is now in the enjoyment of a 
peace, which, we may reasonably indulge the hope, will 
not very soon be interrupted. To what object could the 
nation turn its vast resources, more worthy of its character 
and dignity, and more promising of the happiest effects,, 
than the redemption of so many of its subjects from the 
miseries of a hopeless and debasing poverty — from the sla- 
very of prejudices, which sink them, in point x^f happiness 
and virtue, below the natives of the forest, or the heathen 
of Asia, now so much the objects of Christian enterprise. 
Surely, to release such a people from their burdens, to 
rescue them from the mental darkness which enthrals them,, 
to break in upon them with the light and warmth of true 
Christian charity, and to make them feel a due respect for 
themselves, and for the characters which they will transmit 
to their children, is a concern more deserving of British 
benevolence than the conversion of the pagans of the east. 
I mean no reflection upon those who deem it right to extend 
their Christian labours to the followers of Bramah, and to 
the islands of the South sea ; but where, it may be asked, 
is there a field for beneficent exercise equal to that which 
lies at their own doors ? Where can hearts be found that 
will respond with a more lively gratitude, to the kindness 
that shall put an end to their oppression, and elevate them 
in the scale of moral worth ? 

Education is the great lever by which the numerous ob- 
stacles to the happiness of Ireland must be finally removed ; 
and it is cheering to observe, that thisipowerful kistniment 
of reformation has obtained a hold. The government has 
manifested much liberality to institutions for the promotion 
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of schools ia Irelaod. Some of these deserve the hi^^ 
<e8t praise for the jadicious manner in which they employ 
the funds entrusted to their care ; others have been gtnltjr 
of enormous abuses* But were these funds to be greatly 
increased, and placed in conscientious hands ; were pre-* 
miums offered to teachers, upon every demonstration of 
liberal and enlightened exertion, especially among the Ca- 
tholics ; and, above all, were the disabilities removed which 
place the Catholics at such a vast distance from those poli- 
tical, civil, and social attainments, which enter so naturally 
into the desires of every member of a Christian community, 
and a free government, I can conceive no reason for be- 
lieving that a new spirit and a new ambition would not be 
speedily infused into the great bulk of the nation ; and those 
deep-rooted prejudices and malignant feelings, which never 
will yield to political authority, resign themselves, almost 
unconsciously, to the power which works by love. 

18tb. We landed early this morning at Holyhead. The 
town is small, and apparently in a state of decay. Its situa- 
tion is pleasant, at the head of a small bay ; but its insular 
situation, and the want of trade, prevents any increase ; and 
the small advantage derived from the Irish packets seems 
scarcely sufficient to preserve it. I observed in the town 
a small national school. AAer breakfasting at the inn, 
and paying at least half a dozen fees to stewards and sub- 
stewards, porters, custom-house men, and servants, 1 took 
a seat in the Chester coach, with three inside passengers, 
a captain P. and two ladies, who all proved to be agreeable 
and genteel persons. Holyhead is a small island, separated 
from the island of Anglesea by a shallow water. The sur- 
face of the latter is rough and rocky. Micaceous schist and 
greenstone appeared to be (he predominant rocks. 

The mansion and grounds of Lord Anglesea make an im- 
posing appearance from the road. A statue has here been 
erected to him, in consequence, 1 was told, of his having 
lost a leg at Waterloo, 

We passed the river which separates the island from 
Caernarvonshire in a boat ; but a superb bridge is now in 
hand, which, it is supposed, will be one of the finest in the 
kingdom. Had time permitted, it would have given me 
great pleasure to visit the copper works at the Paris moun- 
tain in Auglesea. This mine has been very productive^ 
the ore being obtained with much greater facility than in 
Cornwall. It is not, however, a very ricjji ore. A great 
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(3eal of briuksto&e is obtained in smeltiDg the copper pjrites, 
and IS •prepared for sale. Bangor, in Caernarvonshire, is a 
toivn of an unusually neat and comfortable aspect. The 
road, for a considerable distance, lay chiefly on the margin 
of the Irish Sea» and exhibited, occasionally,, a truly bold 
and beautiful scenery, reminding me of some parts o{ the 
Napoleon route. 1 obseryed, in one spot, what eyidently 
appeared to be columnar basalt. 

This part of Wales is very mountainous and stony. The 
formation is principally clay slate ; but in one region through 
which we passed, mountain limestone was the prevailing rock. 
Our attention, in one place, was directed to a singular 
cavern, which extended quite through a mountain. 

The town of Conway is most romantically and beautifully 
situated on the river ef that name, and is surrounded by a 
walU on which are several embattlemenls still remaining. 
On the river side is an ancient tower of singularly fine 
appearance. It was built by Edward I. in 1284, and was a 
place of great importance to 4;he English crown in its early 
contests with the Welch, k is now a magnificent ruin, with 
eight vast towers still standing, surmounted by turrets. 
Several pointed arches of the roof are also entire. This 
castle is now held by a private individual from the crown, 
who pays a rent of 6s. Qd. and is bound by his lease, to fur 
nish one of the government ministers with adish of fish 
wheneyer he passes through Conway. Conway was for- 
merly remarkable for its pearl fishery, but this no longer 
exists. The river at full tide, is one of the finest in Eng 
land. In a church of this town, is a monument which re 
cords the interment of Nicholas Hooker, gentleman, in 163** 
who is said to have been the forty-first child of his -father 
by Alice his wife, and himself the father of twenty-seven 
children ! 

At Al)ergely, a town in Denbighshire, the people were 
coming from meeting, which afforded an opportunity of ob- 
serving their dress and appearance. The women, gene- 
rally, wear hats of fur, precisely like those of the men. 
Their complexions are fine> and among them were a large 
proportion of handsome faces. At another place the chil- 
dren were just issuing from a Sunday school, with bibles 
in their hands. « On requesting leave to look at some of tbc - 
bibles, I foubd they were in the Welch language. The 
neat and cleanly appearance of these children, furnished a 
remarkable contrast with those of some of the towns through 
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which 1 haT€ latelj passed, oo the opposite side of the 
channel. But it is a consolation to belieye, that the most 
powerful of all the instraments of reform, education, is there 
also at work ; and that its effects in the progress of time, 
must become obvioas in* the improred habits and morda of 
the coantry. At the town of St. Asaph, in Flintshire, the 
same decent appearance of the Sunday-school children oc- 
curred. 

We passed on this road the seat of a gentleman, who, [ 
was informed, was some years since a clergyman living on 
£30 a year. He married a young lady whose patrimony 
consisted of part of a barren mountain, which they were 
on the point of selling for £700, when it was ascertained 
that it enclosed a mine of copper. The sale was broken 
off and the mine put into operation. He now enjoys from 
it an inc&me of £25,000, and the estate on which he lives 
was purchased for £200,000. My authority for this re- 
markable instance of honest, worldly elevation, was Cap- 
tain P. my fellow passenger, who appeared to be a pei^son 
of great intelligence and candour, and well acqnainted with 
the circumstance. 

The evening was approaching when we arrived at Holy- 
well, a town which has been remarkable ever since the 
days of monkish superstition, for a copious spring of wa- 
ter which rises in it, called St. Winifred's w^U. This saint, 
according to the legend, was a beautiful and devout virgin, 
who lived in the seventh century. A young prince attempt- 
ing to offer her an indignity, she fled toward the church for 
safety. Enraged by disappoint^ient, he overtook her and 
struck off her head,which, bounding like an elastic ball down 
the hill, passed through the door of the church to the altar, 
where her friends were assembled. The impions stroke, 
however, proved most fortunate to the inhabitants, for a 
stream of water immediately gushed out in a clear and co- 
pious current. Another saint who was present, snatched 
up the head and joining it to tne body, it was, to the aston- 
ishment of all, immediately reunited ! 

The stream is sufficiently remarkable to excite the 
wonder of the credulous, and was, so far, a fit snbject for 
monkish invention. It issues from an aperture in a rock» 
at the foot of a steep hiU, with a uniform velocity, and so 
copiously, as to discharge, it is said, eighty-four hogsheads, 
of water in a m'inute. it flows rather more than a mile to 
the sea, and in its way tums the machinery of nearly a doaSen 
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axtensive miUs. The town of Hoijvrell tsof consideraUe 
extent, and contains many good houses. Oyer the well it 
a polyj^nal building, with Tarious sculptured images, 
erected several years ago. 

We arrived at Chester about half an hour before mid* 
night, and found the inn in a bustle, and crowded with com- 
pany, on account of the assizes. It was with some diffi- 
culty that I procured a bed. 

19th. Chester probably retains more of the genuine 
antique, in its bouses and streets, than any town in England. 
It is completely enclosed, and the wall kept in excellent 
preservation, and flagged on the top, of sufficient width for 
two persons to walk on it abreast. I went the circuit before 
breakfast, and have seldom enjoyed so highly a morning's 
exercise. The extent of the wall is more than two miles, 
and on one side of the flagged walk, there is a wall, breast 
high, and on the other a wooden railing. These effectu- 
ally secure the passenger, in his aerial perambulation, from 
falling to the ground while, from his elevated pathway, he 
has a charmine view of the surrounding country. The 
weather was very floe, the fields and meadows exceedingly 
verdant and luxuriant, and the pear-trees in full blossom. 

The town of Chester is nearly square, and contains 
19,000 inhabitants. Its interior is grotesque and ugly. The 
principal streets seem to have been dun; out like canals, for 
many of the shops are elevated one story above the street. 
The passenger mounts up-stairs, walks under a covered 
passage in front, the length of a square, cheapens the goods, 
and descends at his pleasure. The houses consist of an 
uncouth mixture of brick and wood. A narrow bridge, of 
singular structure, leads over the Dee, on the east side of 
the town, and the river, or rather a new river artificially 
cut through the sands, is navigable for ships of 350 tons^ 

The great antiquity of this city is unquestionable, not 
onlj from its actual appearance, but from numerous Ro- 
man relics that have been from time to time found in dig- 
ging. U would require 8om^|^etch of credulity, how- 
ever, to admit the assertion of^^ of its topographers, and 
which, he says, is fully authenticated ; tbitt the ancient 
name of the city was Neomagus, so called from Magus, son 
of Sainothi'', sop of Japhet, its founder, 240 years after 
Noah's flood ! 

After breakfast, I took a gig, and with a gentleman at the 
inU) who wished to join m^, went to Eatpn-HalU the splendid 
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resideoce of Earl Grosrenor, «bout three miles from Ches- 
ter. The present mansion was bailt aboQt six years sincev 
00 the ruins of a former. Its style is the modero Gothic^ 
and hence, though grand, it has not the venerable and im^ 
.. posing aspect of' an ancient edifice. The hall is very large, 
and contains two pictures by West, both Scripture pieces. 
The library is extensive, and contains a choice and costly 
selection. '*'he dining hall, drawing-room, and billiarJ 
rooms, are all sumptuously finished. The windows are of 
superb execution, some of them containing painted glass, 
and the ftirnitore of the rooms is in a corresponding style 
of elegance an* costKness. The pier glasses are of the 
largest size that have been made, the Earl being one of the 
owners of the Raven-head works, which are believed to be 
the most complete manufrictory of looking-glass plates inr 
the world. The'cielings of the- rooms are particularly fine. 
The stnircase is a highly wrought piece of workmanship, 
but, 1 should think, too much carved and fretted — too wide 
a departure from the chasteness of a- rich simplicity to 
please a refined taste. The park and grounds are exceed* 
logly pleasant, the Dee, which is here a pretty stream, 
running through them. 

Anxious to reach Liverpool, on my return to Chester, I 
took the coach for that place, with a company of no less 
than twenty persons, inside and out*; among whom was a 
family who were on Hieir way to Liverpool, in onler to 
embark for the United States. 

20th. My first care, on arriving here, was to secure a 
birth, which my friends had selected for me in the Albioo, 
anew and beautiful ship which replaces the Pacific, in-the 
line of packets that sail monthly between New- York and 
this port. It was very agreeable to meet here again with 
an interesting circle of friends and acquaintance, ader a 
separation of nearly a year. 

The excellent example which has been held out in the 
management of female prisoners at Newgate, in London, by 
the Ladies' Committee, h|^been productive of good fruit 
in various places^ A sn|Plr association has been formed 
here, and 1 had the pleasure to-day of attending two of the 
committee in their regular visit to this prison. About 50 
female prisoners were present. We foun4 them collected 
in one large apartment, and all standing, while the matron 
was reading to them a portion of the Bible. They were 
quiet and attentli^, and when the reading wa& finisbedi. 
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went to their resp^ti ye duties of se wiog, knitting, and 
spinning, without disorder.- Their crimes consist cfaietiy 
of thefts and vagrancy. The care which is taken by the . 
committee and matron, to inculcate sentiments and habits 
that will }ead to returning rirtne, cannot but be in a gn^At 
measure effective. However hardened in evil practices 
and callous to th« eniotton» of shame and repentance many 
of them may be, it can scarcely happen but that a cmiside- 
Table namber wilt derive, from the instructive and serious 
conversation and persnasive admonitions of their kind and 
amiable visitants, (some of whom, I believe, attend the 
prison daily,) impressions that mast awaken good resolti- 
tions, and lead to eomptinction and amendment. The sim- 
ple reading of one or more chapters of the Bible, with 
such remarks upon their contents, as will naturally suggest 
thremselves to a teeling mind, anxious for the good of othei^, 
affords a simple and admirable means of awakening feelings 
to which thesi6 poor deprayed objects may have long been 
strangers. The habits 6f order and industry to which they 
are subject, while in the prison, must of themselves have a 
nseinl tendency. Some of tl>e woric done here, as well as 
in Newgate, consists of neat articles, executed by the 
needle, and sold to yisiters and others. Two^hirds of the 
proceeds go to the prison, and one third to the prisoners on 
tfaeir discbarge. There is not at present any prt>iit on the 
labour, but rather a loss. 

^ 21st. The few days which were to elapse prior to the 
sailing of the Albion, enabling me to make a hasty excur- 
sion to some of the lakes ; after spending the morning in 
the revival of several friendships, I took the evening coack 
lor Kendal in Westmoreland. We stopped at Preston to 
tea, and continued durii^ the night through Lancaster and 
Barton, and reached Kendal abc^ the dawn of day. 

Waiting only to receive theinstmictfons of a friend, nh(p 
kindly called upon me in answer to a note of introduction, 
I ascended the coach for Ambleside, distant twelve or four^ 
teen miles ; and enjoyed, during a fine morning, a ride 
along the tntefesting scenery of the Windermere lake. 
l^e passed Colgar^-house, the country-seat afid favourite 
residence of the late Bishop Watson . ItB' sftuation appeared 
to be remarkably rural, but without much show of orna- 
ment or elegance;: The coachman informed me thaf he 
iiad lived two years^ with this extraordinary man, and pro> 
jounced a homely but hearty eologiumr upon the honesty 
28 * 
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of his principles, and the ^rinness df his character ; anir. 
at the same time, a satire upon those who have the dispo» 
sal of places and pensioos. '* If he'd been a man to say 
one thing and do another,*^ said he, '* he'd been a greater 
man in the worid than he was/' In -this residence the 
bishop was very attentive to his iarm ; and bis agricoltural 
improvements are said to have been worthy of the imita» 
tion of every Westmoreland farmer. 

Ambleside is a small market-town, or large village, on 
the sides of a mountain, where the valley opens to the head 
of Windermere. It is an ancient place, and has very little 
of modern comfort' in its- general appearam:e ; but some of 
the houses being covered with white cement, and several 
of them neatly enclosed, there is in its whole aspect, vieW'- 
ed at a little distance, a rural sweetness not often excelled. 
It contains one or two inns* After breakfasting at one of 
them I hastened to Rydal Mount, the residence of W« 
Wordsworth, the lyric poet, about two miles from Amble- 
side. The mansion is- neat, but altogether unostentatious,., 
and not very large. Its position is one of the most charm;- 
ing; at a short distance from the head of Windermere, 
overlooking the lake, the village of Ambleside, and the 
wild undulations which spread themselves on each side of 
thisl>eautiful water. Behind, and on each side, rocks and 
bills are piled irregularly, and streams of water, tumbling 
over precipitous channels, give an air of enchantment to 
the scenes which this poetic describer of physical and moral 
nature has chosen for his residence. 

On reaohing the bouse the servant girl informed me he 
bad gone out on a walk with his family, and would soon re- 
turn ; but wishing to reach a distant place before night, I 
gave my letter of introduction to the maid, and requested 
her to go after, and present it to her master. He soon en- 
tered; and calling me by name, received me with as much 
affability and kindness, as if I had been an old acquaintance. 
His wife too> who soon came in, manifested the same un- 
ceremonious hospitality ; and notwithstanding- my recent 
meal, insisted on spreading the table, and giving -me a cold 
out before I: left them.. Wordsworth is, 1 should judge, 
about fifty, or fifty-five,, of rather a. grave aspect, strong 
features^ and easily susceptible of kindling into an expres- 
sLoiKof benevolence^. He entered^ without hesitation, iato 
£t co»v<^sation on Anaerica, on our literature and politics ;: 
on poetry,, and various oilier topics which incidentally ptcr- 
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feiTted themselves. Finding tint my time was short he 
proposed a walk, and conducted me o?er the grounds to a 
situation which commanded a view of Windermere and Ry- 
dal waters, and thence to a romantic bridge, on a stream 
which falls, in a fine little cascade^ among the rocks, in 
front of which is an arbour bearing the date of 1617, and 
still in good repair. It is a spot to which even a Milton might 
have fitly resorted, to wait for the most lofty inspiration of 
his muse, had he been biessed with. a temporary enjoyment 
of external vision, and anxious to- derive from the objects 
around him,, impressions, th^ most appropriate to the so- 
lemnity of his dieme. We stopped to< look at a cottage, 
belonging to S. Tilbrook, of St. Peter's CoUege, Cambridge, 
to whom I am indebted for my introduction to Words worths 
It is on a rustic mound, commanding a view of both the 
lakes. A part of the oaken furniture of this cottage, cu- 
riously and grotesquely carved, appears as if it might be at 
least coeval with the arbour just mentioned, and have owed 
Us origia to the taifte of the same individual. 

On taking leave of the interesting scenery and family of 
Rydal Mount, where I spent a truly delightful hour, W. 
kindly offered to walk with me to Ambleside. His con versa^ 
tioQ is replete with sound remark anddidactic wisdom. Its 
most peculiar trait is a sort of epic measure, which 1 could 
readily imagine was derived from those habits of thought 
which are requisite to the plotting and framing of a long 
poem in blank verse. Whatever reviewers may say, or 
have said of this writer^ there has ever, to me, been a 
eharm, both in his subject and m»nDer ; and, although he 
sometiioes condescends to* play too long with the baby-took 
of bis art, it is obvious that bis mind is adequate to the most' 
correct and elevated conceptions of human passion. I f there 
is less of ** fine frenzy" in his thoughts and descriptions, 
than in those of some of his contemporaries, there is enough 
ef the sublime and the tender, the pathetic and the rooraK, 
of the power of imagination and. the force of language, to 
establish his claim to the merit of genuine poetry ; and 
while the scope of his writings remains true to the best 
principles of humanity, he caa scarcely fail) 1 think, to have 
an admirer in every reader of = taste and feeling. 

He expressed regret that the society o£ Friends were^o 
generally inclined, as they are in England, to resort to cities 
and engage in trade ; for he thinks their doctrines andv 
Aannera are mil^ch more congenial with the simplicity otif 
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rUral QCCQpatioM ; and that in a country life, there is micB 
less danger ef tbeir being betrayed into a dereliction of 
prtncijile, tlmn in the contests and competitions of mercan- 
tile parsoits. In common with most of the philanthropists 
1 hare Allien in with, he is anxioas that oar government 
should parsoe a conne that will give permanency to the 
institntions on which it is fbnnded ; hot he entertains appre- 
hensions of its stability, in a great measure, from the pre- 
sumption, that men, who, under the garb of patrtotisoi, 
have perforated acts oi service to the conntry, and con- 
ciliated the feelings of the nation, will, from &ie thirst cf 
ambition and the pride of power, strike at the root of Jihertj, 
and introduce disorder and confusion. The proceedings 
of a certain general in the Semroole war, appear to have 
left strong impressions upon his annd, of danger from 
this quarter ; and there are certainly many persons, tak- 
ing into view the conduct of this individual in relation to 
the Indians, that wiH not wonder at those impressions. 

The little steries of Barbara Lethwaite and Marry Gill, 
— -W. informed me, are founded on fact ; and (he incident 
of ♦' We are seven," occurred to him in Wales. As aii 
agent of the government, in the local concerns of the coon- 
try, this gentleman rieceives an income, as i have been in^ 
formed, of £600 a year. 

Taking a post chaise at Chapman's inn, Ambleside, \ as- 
cended a lofty hill, from the top of whicb was a reraarka- 
bW fine view, on the west, of Windermere and the village 
©f Ambleside, and toward the north, the high hills in the 
vicinity of U lis water. The descent toward the kst named 
lake is rugged, but the scenery on entering Patterdale, 
at the head of the lake, and indeed the whole region in the 
vicinity of this beautiful water, must delight the eye of 
every traveller, whatever country he may have previously 
visited. We stopped a few moments in Patterdale, at Dob- 
s(^s inn. In this house, as 1 afterward learned. Words- 
wd|;th, Scott, and Sir H. Davy once lodged, during an ex- 
^""»?n among the lakes. .It happened en the same day, 
*™ *^8abeth Smith, (so justly celebrated for her piety 
and literary acquirements,) had stopped with her sister at 
this mn, also to repose during the night; and happening, 
unconsciously, to get into the room which was destined for - 
the poets and the philosopher, they sat up so late in writing 
and sketching, as greatly to incommode the gentlemen. 
The latter, after a long trial of their patience, not^ishii^ 
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fo send them a direct request to remoTe to their own room', 
had recourse to the expedient of calling the hour, like 
watchmen. They separated from the ion, without seeing 
each other, much to the subsequent regret of the parties^, 
when thej respecti^fely found who their inmates had been. 

The road on the innrgin oftheUllswater, k!d me through 
Gowharrow Park, for the distance of about* three iniles. 
This extensive park beh>ng» to the Duke of Norfolk, and 
is said to contaiu 1 800 acres of land, and 600 deer,- besides 
great numbers of sheep-and cattle. A tower, erected by 
one of the late duke», called (Lyulph's tower, at a little- 
distance from the road, is an object which renders a land- 
scape, naturally wild with wood, mountains, and water, 
•till more romantic; H is an ediSce in the Gothic style, 
^ith tnrreted corners and battlements. UUswater is of an 
irregular shape, about nine miles in length, and in some 
places three quarters of a mile bread. The adjacent moun- 
tains sonoetimes approach the lake, and at every turn, a 
new prospect with a fresh variety of scenery opens to the 
eye. Several of the more beautiful spota on the margin of 
the lake, have been ornamented with gentlemen*s seats, 
and are occupied either transiently or permanently, by 
those wlio love retirement amidst the solemn stillness of 
rugged nature. One of the pl^asan test of these is Water- 
millock, the seat of Jonathan Scott, Esq. (n approaching 
the village of Pooley Bridge, at the outlet of the lake, the 
attention is arrested by the view ef Dunmallet, a conicid 
mount on the lefl, of considerable elevation, and of so true 
a 6gure as to appear like a» immense artificial erection o» 
the top of a high hill. It is covered with young trees. 
The mountain of Hellerfell, near Fooley, seems to shot 
lip the valley we have- just passed through^ aod to give a 
parting wildness to the region of UUswater. 

I met with a kind reception at the house of a friend, (T. 
Wilkinson; at the village of Yanwith, with, whom 1 staid 
all night. All that unaffected^ hospitality, otfered with the 
roost ingenuous simplicity of heart and manner,*— *and con- 
versation flowing from a mind 4>oetically alive to the beau* 
ties of nature, and religiously alive .to- the impulses of 
benevolence, and stored with a great variety of local and 
interesting anecdotes ,-^could contribute to begtiile the 
evening hours, — ^was here enjoyed. My host was well 
acquainted with the principal characters of the lake country. 
Ue hail, been au intimate friend of the late (lUsab^th Smithy 
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who, with her mother and family, had resided for som^ 
time on the shore of Ullswater. His account of her, con- 
firms the published statements of her extraordinary attain* 
ments in literature and science, of the energy of her 
characier, :md the amiable simplicity and sweetness of her 
disposition. Regardless of fatigue, she would chmb to the 
top of a high mountain with her drawing implements, in 
search of a fine landscape, with as much zest as the most 
persevering hunter in the pursuit of game. With one of 
her sisters, she went, on two snccesiitve days, to the top of 
Helvelhn, to feast her eye and imagination with the luxury 
of its Alpine scenery. She drew with uncommon i^kill. 
My friend showed me several of her performances, wbicK 
she bad given him, as memorials of her friendship. One 
of them was taken in a place so precipitou8,:that she could 
support herself only by his assistance ; for he had been, 
fond of accompanying her in those mountain rambles, 
though he confessed that she was more adventurous than he. 
One anecdote respecting her, proves the strength as welt- 
as delicacy of her mind. Being on a visit at Bishop Wat^ 
son's, the latter, who was a good mathematician,- ofiered 
one evening to a gentleman present, an algebraical problem, 
with a request that he wouhl furnish a solution of it the 
next mommg. Elisabeth, from what passed between them, 
caught the conditions of the problem, and learning froa» 
the gentleman in the morning, that he had not been able to 
solve it, 9 be presented btm with a solution of her owo, 
with a request that he would show it to the bishop, without 
saying a word respecting herself. The bishop was highly 
pleased with the solution, and gave the gentleman all the 
credit which he thought he deserved. 

My friend W. lives on a small farm, and in a style of the 
greatest simplicity. But the labour of his fields doe^ not 
prevent the exercise of a benevolence of feeling which 
opens the way for an ei tensive enjoyment of the social 
relations. With the family of the Earl of Lonsdale, whose- 
magnificent neat (Lowther Castle) is in the neighbourhood, 
he is on terms of friendly intercourse. 

23d. On the road to Penrith, i passed this morning a 
curious elevation called Arthur^s round table. It is of so 
great antiquity that there is no tradition when, by whom, or 
for what purpose it was made. It is of an exact, circular 
figure, except that, on two sides, an opening is left, level 
with the plain. The trench, dug to forip the elevation, i^ 
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inside, and is about ten pacea wide. The whole circle is 
160 paces in circumference. It is conjectured by some 
that it is an ancient tilting ground, within which disputes 
V? ere settled by single combat. One thousuid spectators 
might have assembled on the outside to witness the feats. 

The town of Penrith is seated in a pleasant open rale, 
and surrounded by a fertile and well cultivated country. 
Its population is about 4000. The houses are built of red 
freestone, and, in general, covered with blue slate, making 
a much better appearance than most other towns of equal 
extent in this part of England. The inn at which I stop-' 
ped was remarkable for good order, and prompt attention 
to the wants and comforts of travellers. 

A seat on the top of the coach from this place to Keswick 
afforded me an excellent opportunity of viewing the sur* 
rounding country. Indeed, to the traveller whofte object 
is, en passant^ to see all he can, this mode of conveyance 
is much preferable to a post.chaise, when the weather will 
admit of an outside seat. From the coachman, and other 
persons generally on the top, much local information may 
be obtained. The very dialect and intonations of these 
people are often amusing.' In adverting to the friend at 
whose house 1 had passed the night, the Keawick coach- 
man said much in his praise ; and, in reference to the enter- 
tainment which his conversation affords : '* he has^^ said he 
, " a heap of good cr€ick in i^tm." 

Part of the country between Penrith and fCeswick is a 
dreary moor, but the beautiful vales of Grisdale and 
Threlkeld, and the rugged heights of the Saddle-Back 
mountain on the right, and a distant view of Helvellin on 
the left, compensate the eye fi»r the want of immediate col- 
livation. On ascending the hitl which overlooks the town 
and vale of Keswick, no other emotion than that of delight 
can well be felt. The enchanting diversity of hills and 
gently swelling undulations, of houseij^nd gardens, verdure 
and foliage, of groves and glassy lakes, interspersed with the 
richest cultivation, and embosomed in mountains whose tops 
are often enveloped in clouds, — ogives to this vale a poetic 
charm, and has called forth from travellers some of the finest 
descriptive pieces in the English language. A portion of 
the lakes of Derwent and Bassenthwaite, between which 
this valley is extended, are included in this delightful view. 

Near the top of the hill which commands this interesting 
prospect is a remarkable piece of antiquity, generally 
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regarded as a druidical temple. It consists of a rude eircle 
of kurge stones, some opright, some oblique, aod others 
fallen down. They are unhewn, but of a tolerably regular 
shape ; and are so placed, as to include a circular, or per- 
haps an oval space of about thirty paces in diameter. At 
the eastern end a small enclosure is formed within the cir- 
cle by ten stones, making an oblong of seven paces by three, 
having, it is conjectured, been the place where the altar 
was erected. 

On alighting at Keswick I inquired for the house of 
Robert Southey ; for it is in this poetic region that the 
laoreat has filed his residence ; remote from the confusion 
and irritations of the metropolis ; but holding a daily inter- 
course, by the rapid convenience of the mail, with that 
great fountain of intelligence, and deriving all that he may- 
wish for from the prolific stores of Paternoster-row. His 
house is situated on an eminence, with a fine prospect be- 
fore it ; a plain and unimposing, but comfortable mansion. 
i was introduced to him in his library up stairs, and was 
met with an ease and politeness, which distinguished at once 
the man of kind feeling, of good sense, and good society. 
He has still an air of y outhfulness in bis countenance, and 
his manners are lively and animated. The conversation 
soon turned upon literary subjects and literary men. He 
spoke of *******, *♦♦**#♦, and ****♦***, of the United 
States, whom he had recently seen ; praised their talents and 
acquirements, and said he would not wish to see finer men 
from any country. 1 n reference to the United States, he spoke 
like every intelligent and liberal minded Englishman I have 
met with, in the most favourable terms of our progress and 
prospects as a nation. He joined me in deprecating the flip - 
pant sarcasms and ill-natured strictures of certain English 
travellers in America, and also the manner in which their 
books and the subject of the United States in general, are 
treated of by some o^e reviewers. He thinks tbe Edin- 
burgh and Quarterl)^eviews are, upon the whole inju- 
rious to learning. By the decisive tone which they held, 
they create prejudice. They prevent, in a great degree, 
the reading of those books which they do review ; and indi 
rectly lessen the reputation of those they do not. The 
taste for genuine poetry, and the talent for poetic composi- 
tion, he thinks have greatly increased with the progress of 
generaf knowledge ; and he has no doubt that th^re are 
twenty poets now living, each of whom, had be lived same 
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Ages ago, would have established a high reputation. He spoke 
highly of Scot^ No person, perhaps, has afforded amase- 
ment to so extensive a portion of mankind ; and as. his wri- 
tings are all at least innocent, he will have nothing to regret 
in the close of his literary life. 

It is obvious that in expressing this opinion of the cele- 
brated Edinburgh author, the laureat regards romance as 
within the province of true Christian literature. This 
opinion he doubtless holds, in common with a vast majority 
of the reading world. But 1 am mistaken if there are not 
also many, who believe that a taste for works of mere fic- 
tion, and an habitual perusal even of the best of those novels, 
with which the press, both in England and America, now 
teems, are extremely prejudicial to the progress of truth ^ 
and especially to the predominance of the Christian virtues 
in the hearts and lives of men.* 

In adverting to the state of Ireland, Southey ascribed a 
large share of the distresses of the peasantry, to the exube- 
xance of the soil and the cultivation of potatoes. This root, 
now so much the staple of support in that island, he consi- 
ders as the bane of Irish happiness and prosperity. The 
extreme facility which it affords to the lower classes of pro - 
<:uring a subsistence,- scanty enough indeed, but yet suffi- 
cient for all the purposes of mere animal existence, lays 
the foundation of that character of indolence and improvi- 
<]ence, which brings in its train so much misery and crime. 
Were the soil less fertile, and the people dependent upon 
grain and pulse, habits of industry and economy, would be- 
come more absolutely essential, and these, in their turn, 
would react upon the mind and morals of the country.f 

There are few men, I should presume, in England, who 
are spending their lives more classically — in a more agree- 
able literary retirement than Robert Southey. His library 
occupies several rooms. The fertility of his mind and the 
activity of his researches, appear to leave him at no loss 
in the selection of a subject for the employment of his 
genius ; and the different productions of his pen are too well 
known to need any remarks from me upon their various 
merits. His early life was spent in Bristol. It was in that 

* See a review of one of the Waverley novels, in the 2l8l volume of the Christian 
Observer. (1823.) 

4 On the affaire of Ireland I have read with great satisfaction, " Views oflreland^ 
moral, political, and reKgious, by John O'Dxiscoll, Esq." published in the present ypar, 
(18830 ^ cannot fail, I think, to enlighten the mind of every reader who fedls an in-, 
tereat in the prosperity of Ireland. It combats, howevdr, (be opinion, that the misc^ 
lies of Ireland, are in any degree owing to potatoes. 

Vol. II. . 29 
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neigbbourbood that Coleridge, Lovell, and biiii8elf,aU fellow 
commoDen at Oiford, attached theoMselves to three sisters 
of a respectable family, whom they married ; aod, in tb^ 
ardour of voatyul anticipation, and with those high-wrougfat 
notions oi worldly happiness, which always hare much 
more of poetry than of sober judgment in them, they re- 
solved, with their wi?es, to embark for the United States, 
to settle themselves in a retired spot on the banks of the 
Sosqaehannah, there to plant an Arcadia, and there to 
spend a life of primitive simplicity and Elysian enjoyment. 
Happily for their comfort, and for the credit of English lite- 
rature, the scheme was given up. 

Southey is about forty-five years of age. His person is 
of the middle size, and his looks and manners are indicative 
of frankness and amiableness of character. In the same 
house but in separate apartments, the two siaters of bis wife, 
the widow of Lovell and the wife of Coleridge, the poet, 
also reside. The former of these two, who lost her bus 
band toon after marriage, has employed herself in instruct 
ing the daughters of her brother-in-law. Coleridge lives. 
I believe, altogether in London ; the separation from bis 
wife arising more from his eccentricities and singularities 
than from any breach of family agreement. - His two sons 
remain with their mother ; and I have understood that 
Southey, with a liberality that does him the highest honour, 
takes upon himself the responsibility of their education, and 
that the utitiost harmony prevaik in the family. 

He has had the laureatship about i^ve years, and it is, in 
his hands, an office of more dignity, than it has ever been. 
He is not under the necessity of producing, either with or 
without inspiration, an ode on every birth-day occasion ; 
but is at liberty to yield, as his genius may direct, to such 
impulses of loyalt}*^ and s^ectidn as the muses may enkindle. 
The Butt of Sack, I have been informed, has been commu- 
ted for £200 per annum.''^ 

In rising to take leave, after an hour of delightful conver- 
sation, Southey proposed to walk with me on the margin of 
the lake. We had a charming ramble of half a mile, along 
a paith which presented, at various points, beautiftil views 
of the Derwent- water. This end oi the lake is direndfied 

* I ougkt to mealioa that none of the partienlan jnat mentioned, tnwtHag the pri- 
vate life of this fentleman and family, were obtamed from huaaaelf, iKit fiwn other 
(publialied) eoureea. My triait wa» loo ehort to enable me (had it in any etae been jiu- 



tifiable) to make ia^ttihee telative to im domeattc JHStory ; although theae are cinmm 
■Uncw Mrtainly not the least iBterettiiv in Hit fivee «iid oharaetets of «miiMSt nSik 
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frith islamls, some of which are adorned with elegant man- 
sk>ns. Boats, neatly painted, and adapted to excursions of 
pleasure, are kept by many of the inhabitants of Keswick. 
The grounds through which we walked, belonged formerly 
to the^Earl of Derwent- water, but becoming confiscated te 
the crown, they were appropriated to the support of Green- 
wich Hospital, to the funds of which they still contribute. 

We walked to a point which gaye us a view of the south- 
ern termination of the lake, and the entrance of Borrow- 
dale. The scenery is wild and beautiful, reminding me of 
Lake George in our own state, but more subdued and en- 
riched by cultivation. Skiddaw, one of the highest nroun" 
tains in Cumberland, rises a little to the north of Keswick. 
Its summit is about 3000 feet above the level of the sea^ 
equalling in point of elevation, the highest peak of the high- 
lands through which the Hudson passes, just below NeWt 
burgh. Southey informed me, that he had m^de an excur- 
sion to the top of this mountain with Sir Humphrey Davy. 
Near the summit, the latter discovered a mineral of rare 
occurrence, (if 1 recollect rightly, the chiastolite,) found 
only in clay slate, which appears to be the prevailing for- 
mation of this mountain. The hills and fields in this region, 
9re now bedecked with a great variety of wilii flowers, the 
moisture of the climate contributing greatly to the abundance 
of those beautiful productions of nature. ^ 

Onr walk along the Derwent having extended as far as 
my limited time would admit, we returned to one of the vil- 
lage inns, where I parted with a person whose conversa- 
tion and suavity of manners, more than the poetry and the 
prose which have placed him among the most prominent of 
living authors, have leA an impression which i shall delight 
id cherishing. 

From Keswick \ proceeded to Ambleside, sixteen miles; 
This ride is one of the finest in England ; and indeed, ex- 
cepting the valley bf the Arve, I think it is not surpassed in 
the variety and picturei«que beauty of the scenery it affords, 
by any road of equal extent 1 have passed over. It wants, 
it is true, the majesty and sublimity of the Alps and th^ 
Jura ; but there is enough of mountain grandeur to enkip* 
die feelings of admiration, and at every turn of the road 
there is ^ome fresh trait to inspire delight. From the top 
of Castle -ri^, which we first ascend, by a steep road, the 
eye, on turning round, is saluted with a parting view of th^ 
Tale of Keswick, sweetly embracing, in sinnous folds, the 
glassy water of Windermere, while its yenerable church 
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and whitened hoases, gleam through the foliage, and beair^ 
tifully diversify the picture. Descending into a green vai-' 
ley, we pass Leaths-vater\ » pretty, irregular sheet, stretch- 
ing along the foot of the Hefvellin, ahout four miles. 

This latter mountain is one of the most mighty qf the 
whole lake region, disputing the pre-eminence with Skid- 
daw. Its top is still covered with ^^now, but whether a 
recent snow, or the remains of its brumal store, yet unmelted 
by April suns and showers, I could not determine. The 
shores of the little lake last mentioned, are generally naked 
and desolate, though a rocky knoll covered with wood, 
sometimes presents itself. Masses of rock hang oat froia 
the mountains ; others have reached the bottom and are at 
rest in the lake. 

This lake becomes so contracted in the middle, that a 
bridge of three arches spans it, and forms a communication 
between the neighbouring inbabitantn. From the valley of 
Leathsynrater, the road ascends gradually to an elevated 
pass, nine miles from Keswick, which marks the boundary 
hetween the two counties, Westmoreland and. Cumberland. 
This ridge is the site of a kairn^ or heap of stones, called 
Dunmait raise y and" is said to have been placed there to per- 
petuate the memory of the hast king of Cumberland, defeated 
near this spot by Edmund the Saxon monarch, who put oat 
the eyes of* the two sons of his adversary ; slt^ for his con- 
federating with Leolin, king of Wales, first wasted bis king- 
dom, and then gave it to Malcolm, king of the Scots, who 
held it in fee of Edmund, A. D. 944 or 45. 

At a short distance from this rndtt memorial of ancient 
barbarism, the eye is refreshed by an opening in the moun* 
tain, which discloses the circular vale of Grassmere with 
its l>eautiful little lake, containing a fine island, and exhibi- 
ting, on its indented margin, the frnits of neat but bumble 
industry. The vale is about fo4ir milex in circumference. 
On a low promontory which pushes far into the lake, is the 
yiHage of Grassmere, formed of white houses, with the 
parii>h church rising in the middle of them. Cornfields and 
meadows, trees, hedges, and cattle, fill up the spaice from 
the edge of the water to the mountain's side. No wealthy 
owner has attempted to lord it over this happy vale, by a 
stately mansion and the pomp of affluence, tnit the whole 
scene forms such an entire exhibition of quiet rusticity, and 
happy poverty, as to have obtained for this remaiicable 
enclosure, the epithet of the ** vale of peace. *^ 

On gaining the next eminence of the Foad, another Idee 
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of smaller extent presents itself, called Rydal-wafer, con- 
taining two small islands, luxuriant with trees, shrubs, and 
verdure. 

Rydal-Hall, the seat of a wealthy family, is finely in view 
from this part of the road ; and on the ]eit between it and 
the lake, is Rydal Mount, the residence of W. Wordsworth, 
already mentioned. 

1 stopped just to take another adieu of this family, whom 
I found collected in the lawn in front of the house. They 
met me with unaffected kindness, and we parted with a 
friendship which might not have discredited an acquaintance 
of years. W. took a seat in the car (which 1 had en- 
gaged at Keswick) and rode with me to Ambleside ; and, 
when there, conducted me to a cascade, at a short distance 
from the inn. It is formed by a stream which issues from 
the mountain which overhangs the village, and falling in two 
divisions over a considerable precipice, produces a pleasing 
effect, it might be regarded, in consequence of its double 
cataract, as a feeble imitation of the Falls of Niagara ; a cir- 
cumstance which served at least to introduce a topic of fresk 
interest ip the mind of such a guide and companion as 
Wordsworth ;—and such was the flow of conversation, and 
so interesting the subjects which presented themselves in 
rapid succession to his mind, in this second ramble through 
the woods of ^Windermere, that it required no small effort 
to agree to part. 

At Ambleside 1 engaged a post-chaise to take me to Ken- 
dal, the charge of which was one shilling and sixpence per 
mile. The horses with which 1 was furnished were finer 
than any 1 have before seen in Engiand, in the service of 
the public roads. 

My friends at Kendal, with characteristic kindness, had 
made arrangements for my accommodation ;^ and the com- 
forts of a hot supper at the house of one friend,^ and a bed 
at that of another, concluded the adventures of tufo dayn in 
the lake country, which 1 should wish to preserve on the 
tablet of memory, in colours uniaded by time and circumr 
stances. _«_ 

I.ETTER XL. 

Manchester, 4th monihr {April) 26, tSW. 

The town of Kendal is seated on the little river Kent,. 
which, rising among the lakes Bows into an arm of the Irisb 
29* 
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s^a. It coDtaiDS about 9000 inbabitants ; bnt the pnncv 
pal street, as io most of the ancient towns, is extremely nar- 
row and inconvenient. The church is Gothic, with a square 
tower.- The manufactures', pvincipaUj cottons, are pretty 
extensive. The poor are provided for in a large work- 
house at the north end of the town, which contains fifty tfive 
separate rooms. A bridewell or house of correction, stands 
near the workhouse, — an important appendage, in every 
place, to those large and comfortable mansions called work- 
houses, where the poor are amply fed and clothed, and al- 
lowed to work just as much as they please. 

The ruins of a large castle are conspicuous on the oppo- 
site side of the river, — one^ of those strong holds, which ser- 
ved as a necessary protection to the feudatory lords of the 
soil, whose possessions depended on the bows and sinews of 
their dependants. Can there be a stronger evidence of the 
benign influence of Christianity, than the fact, that these 
massive edifices are every where in ruins, except in the 
few instances in which they are preserved as relics of an- 
cient times and customs ? 

The Society of Friends have here a large and very com- 
modious meeting house, recently erected, and there are 
few places in England, in which this society holds a more 
respectable rank. The members (among whom I made 
this morning (the 24 th) a number of calls) are exceedingly 
intelligent, their houses, in several instances, are supplied 
with good libraries, and there appeared to be a more than 
ordinary share of cultivation in their manners, and style oi^ 
living ; without any obvious abandonment^of.the-peculiar 
principles of their profession ; butron^tTie contrary, seve- 
ral individuals of the Society in this town, are regarded 
in London and el^ewhere^ as ijmong the most worthy and 
exemplary members of the yearly meeting. There are 
more frequent evidences of literary taste and intellectual 
cultivation among the Friends of Great Britain and Ireland, 
than in those of America, even if the comparison be con- 
fined ia the latter country, to those who inhabit cities and 
towns ; and the effect is, as might be expected, decidedly 
in favour of learning ; not onfy as it respects the exterior 
habits,, the mind and manners of the man, but of the reli- 
gion he professes. But in this comparison* I allude only to- 
general facts. Among us, Hhere are numerous individaal- 
instances of attainment and manners, that may well com- 
pare with any that caa be found in this country. Usefol 
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learning is doubtless making a more rapid progress than il 
ever has done on both sides of the Atlantic ^ and I cannot 
but hope, that the period has nearly arrived, when the 
opinion, that ignorance is an auxiliary to piety ,^^ or that 
sound learning and science are onfriendly to the highest 
interest of man, will be completely exploded from this so- 
ciety. 

The habits of mind which the domestic education of our 
children naturally produces,— an exemption from the gaye- 
ties and fashionable amusements of life, which consume so 
much of the time and thoughts of others, — are all favour- 
able to that abstraction whi<xb is requisite to scientific and 
literary improvement. And were pursuits of this kind 
more generally attended to, — with less regard to the osten- 
tation of learning, or the purposes of mere literary amuse- 
ment, — but with a benevolent view to the utility of science 
and the welfare of mankind^ it is difficult to conceive a 
more powerful means, by which the real interests of hu- 
manity would be promoted. 

But the opinion appears to me, to be still too prevalent 
here, (though less so than at home,) t^at learning is adverse 
to religion. This idea is perhaps common to certain por- 
tions of every religious sect ; but in the early history of 
the society of Friends, those that embraced the doctrines 
of Fox and Barclay, were subjected to so much sufiering,. 
from persons, both in church and state, whose authority 
was, in a great measure, founded upon their learning and 
worldly acquirements — they saw, and do still see, so much 
of the perversion and abuse of knowledge, especially in 
matters of religion, it is not surprising that the revolt should 
produce a reaction, that carrries the mind greatly too far 
toward the other extreme, and lands it in the belief, that 
the only rock of safety, is aa ignorance of those things, 
that are thus so grossly misapplied^ 

The only eiSectual remedy for this error, and indeed for 
all the errors that we imbibe from early inculcation, and- 
from the institutions of society, is Education. If an ex- 
tensive survey of human life, must lead a religious or phi- 
losophical observer to the conclusion, that there is a real 
difference in the chances of happiness and respectability, 
in the lot of different men — then as certainly must the in- 
ference be drawn, that it b education which chiefly decides- 
this difference. A right education, 1 cannot, therefore,, 
hat consider as one of the most momentous concerns. olT 
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beDevolence, regarding man both as a social and religioire 
being. This concern, I should hope, will become more 
and more an object of attention and solicitude, on the part 
of the society of Friends, and liberal and enlightened vie w$ 
increase among them, until tfaej become instramental in 
establishing a system of instruction more conformable to 
reason, truth, and religion, than those which are noi^ In 
use. 

Among the visits I paid this morning, there was one whicfti 
1 cannot easily forget. This was to John Gougfa, the blind 
philosopher. He resides about a mile from the town with 
his family, consisting of his wife and several children, some 
of whom are nearly grown up. He has been blind from 
in^cy, scarcely remembering, as he informed me, ever 
to have been sensible of the light of day. His principal 
occupation, is that of a private teacher of classical and 
mathematical learning. He prepares young men for the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and such ai*e his 
attainments and such his success in imparting knowledge, 
that some of his pupils have become senior wranglers at 
Cambridge, one of the highest distinctions of that univer- 
sity, so celebrated for the depth of mathematical science^ 
to which its students are encouraged to aspire. Such at- 
tainments in a person totally destitute of one of the sens^s^ 
which we are apt to consider as the most important, are 
truly remarkable ; and evince in a striking manner the 
power of genius,«-the inherent energies of the mind, 
when its faculties are happily concentrated upon the means 
of their own enlargement and cultivation. His person is 
large and the Unes of his face are strongly marked. His 
perceptions are remarkably (|uick, his memory strong, and* 
his conversation vigorous and intelligent ; but feeling the 
force of bis own superior intellect and attainments, and 
not being able to judge of the feelings of others by one of 
the surest criteria, the in6nttely varied eipresdons of the 
countenance, bis remarks, like those of the celebrated 
Saunderson, are made with a freedom, which occasionally 
subjects him to the danger of making enemies instead of 
friends. It is not only in pure and mixed mathematics 
that his genius has displayed itself; he is a good linguist, 
an able chemist, and is so well acquainted with botany, 
that when a British plant is put into his hands, he can at 
once determine what it is. 

H was botany, he informed me, that first prompted himi 
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to the study of language. The Li nnsBan sexual system he 
considers very inferior to the natural methods', and of these 
he greatly prefers that of Ju^sieu. He walked with us to 
Kendal, to dine with me at the house of a brother-in-law. 
On the way, I discovered, that, in addition to the sciences [ 
have mentioned, he is an excellent ornitholo^st. He enu- 
merated the different .species of migratory brrds« he knows 
their respective periods of »ppronch and departure, and 
can easily distinguish them by the sounds they utter. The 
wonderful perfection of his remaining senses is thus fully 
demonstrated ; for without a touch the most exquisite, it 
would be impossible to have extended his researches into 
so minute a science as botany. The acuteness of his hear- 
ing is shown, by the readiness with which he discovers the 
stature of a perfect stranger, by the first resoundings of 
his voice. He can recognize his acquaintance, by merely 
listening to their respective breathings. His thirst for 
knowledge has been limited only by time and opportunity. 
The papers which he has published in several literary 
journals prove his acquaintance with the different depart* 
ments of physical and experimental science. 

In advertmg to the various capacities of men for acquir- 
ing knowledge, he informed me that, having heaidsomuch 
of the self-taught acquisitions of a lad at Penrith, he had 
been anxious to have an opportunity of examining him, and 
that he had recently been gratitied. The child was only 
nine years of age. Not doubting, from the entire simpli- 
city and boyishnei«s of his manners, that his attainments had 
been greatly overrated, he took him between his knees and 
asked him a plain question in arithmetic. - The child ap- 
peared, at first, as if he thought his inquisitor was trifling 
with him, but answered the question without hesitation. 
Other arithmetical questions were then asked, all of which 
he solved without difficulty, even in the higher parts of the 
science. Algebra wan next proposed, and with this he 
showed himself equally familiar, as far as the resolution of 
the higher equations. With the leading propositions of 
Euclid he was well acquainted, and had entered upon the 
study of fluxions. During the examination he solved two 
cases of spherical trigonometry ; and being asked if he 
had been taught the application of algebra to geometry, he 
answered in the affirmative, and immediately proved it by 
the solution of several problems. He reads correctly and , 
gracefully, writes a good hand, and has made some progress 
English grammar^ 
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By his suuiDer of working the questions the tad prorecl 
that bis processes were the result of reflection ; and, *»& 
reatity, dependent, not upon memory, trat apon a skill and 
judgment in matliematics that would be creditaUe to any 
person of mature age. and, in all probability, anparalleledl 
in a child of such tender years. This is quite a different 
talent from that almost instinctive power of combining sim- 
ple numbers, which you will remember to have witnessed 
in little Colburn, the Vermont calculator The Penrith 
boy is the son of a journeyman shoemaker, and is indebted, 
in the irst instance, for hiH knowledge of figures to his fa* 
ther, who, having a taste for mathematics himself, encour- 
aged, as far an in his power, the surprising talent of hifr 
child. What may not be eipected from such a genius, i€ 
life and health be granted for its progressive cultivation ? 

After dining with a respectable family, and in company 
with a man, who9e 8urpri»*ing acquirements, under all the 
disadvantages of total blindness, will doubtless place him 
hereafter among the most remarkable geniuses of £oglandr 
I took the coach for Lancaster, parting with my Kendal 
friends under the liveliest impression of their kind and 
generous attentions, and especially those of my hosts, l,and 
A. Braithwaite. 

It may not be ami^s to remark, that at Kendal a museum 

in kept by Todhunter, in which the mineralogical 

and other natural and curious productions of Westmorelaiid 
and Cumberland are kept in considerable variety, both for 
eihibition and sale. The finest specimens of purple fioate 
of hme were here shown me that I have ever seen. They 
are from Aldstone Moor. 

The distance from Kendal to Lancaster is twenty^two 
miles ; the road, during the greater part of it, lying on a 
new canal. The country is rather hilly, but well cuUiva* 
ted. The hedges are rapidly putting forth the verdure 
and blossoms of spring. 

We passed through Burton, on the borders of Westmore* 
land ; a small town, but containing an excellent inn. I 
observed, on the printed bills of the landlord,, a tabular 
view of the road, and places through which it passes, with 
the distances accurately stated. This is a great convenience 
to travellers, and worthy of imitation. ^ 

1 arrived at Lancaster about six, and soon found myself 
in a circle of friends. The rites of hospitality were imme- 
diately offered me, and of course accepted ; for if any thing 
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can of itself enhaDce, to tbe highest degree, the pleasure 
of a risit io a strange place, it is, to find oneself domestica* 
ted with persons, who, though entire strangers, soon ena- 
ble one to feel, by their affability and kindness, and by man- 
ners similar to those with which we are the most familiar, 
upon the easy and sociable footing of old acquaintance. It 
mast, I think, be admitted, that there is something in the 
plain mode of address, and in the peculiar phraseology of 
the Society, which goes more directly to the heart, and 
excites more immediately tbe benevolent sensibilities, than 
the most studied politeness of fashionable life. Much of 
this feeling is, doubtless, to be ascribed to the spirit of fra- 
ternity which that phraseology immediately awakens. But, 
independently of this, does not the use of the singular num- 
ber convey, of itself, more kind and friendly feelings than 
the ordinary mode of speech ? The French use it {tu et 
toi^) altogether to their children, husbands and wives, and 
intimate friends, to each other. To deviate from it under 
these circumstances would indicate coolness or unkindness. 
Escorted by one of the family with which I was quarter- 
ed, 1 took tea, and spent the evening with the brother and 
sister of my agreeable fellow-traveller, B. Dockray, with 
whom I crossed the Alps, and reluctantly parted at Genoa. 
S5th. The town of Lancaster was a sort of head quarters 
of the Society of Friends, in the earliest period of their his- 
tory ^ but, from the persecutions to which Fox and his ad- 
herents were exposed, their numbers in this part of the 
country never became very great. There are now in t||| 
town about seventy families. 

Afler attending the meeting l)#th morning and aflernoon, 
one of my friends obtained permission for me to visit the 
castle, the most remarkable of the ancient buildings in Lan- 
caster, and long since occupied as a prison. It stands upon 
a beautiful eminence, on one side of the city, and was un- 
questionably founded by the Romans. The green mount 
on which it is immediately situated, is thought to have been 
artificially raised by that people. In digging into it sonoe 
years ago, a Roman silver denarius was found at a great 
, depth, and ftie eminence has been surrounded with a deep 
ditch, said to have b^en made by command of the emperor 
Adrian, in the year 124, when a garrison was placed here by 
his order. They sdso erected a tower toward the west for 
their better security. In the year 306, Constantius Chlo- 
rus, father ef Constantine the great, built another tower. 
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fiMtag the town, both of which are still tlanding. The 
present strodDre is generallj supposed to hare been haUt 
bjT Cdvrard III. but seme parts of it seem to be of a btg^r 
date, as there are three styles of architectare yery evideot 
in the present edifice. This station was one of the first 
the Romans had in these parts, and from its importance it 
was probaUj the last they almndoned. It serred for a 
great length of time as an effectoal check against the fierce 
incnrstons of the Caledonian tribes, and was the object of 
their peculiar hatred. But in the end these barbarous clans »• 
following close upon the helpless Lancastrians, deserted 
by the Romans, sacked and destroyed their town and forti- 
fications. The Saxons, arriving soon afler, raised on the 
roins, the town that now remains. 

The castle, at present, serves the purposes of the county 
prison and the assize courts. The alterations and repairs 
occupied upward of sixteen years, and £40,000 were spent 
upon it before their completion. 

We entered through the beautiful gateway of John de 
Gaunt, and were shown through the different rooms and yards 
of the castle by an officer appointed to attend us. 

The whole circumference of the castle is 409 yards. The 
court we first entered contains nearly an acre of ground, 
and is appropriated to debtors. The north side is allotted 
to criminals, and consists of seven day rooms, with sleeping 
cells, and six yards converging to a point, at which is placed 
an octagonal tower of three stories. This tower is occ«- 

«ed by the turnkeys, and commands a complete view of 
e several yards. In every yard is a reservoir of water, 
supplied by an engine- pufpp, which is worked by the pri- 
soners. The female prisoners are entirely separate from 
the men. 

The whole is remarkably clean ; and a mild system of 
government is established throughout. Fetters are never 
used except in extreme cases, and no chains are to be seen. 
It was intended that the cells should be solitary, but, from 
the number of prisoners they fire obliged to admit more 
than one to sleep in each of them. Their food is bread, 
gruel and potatoes. Those who behave well have alse a 
weekly mess of broth with beef in it- 

They are well dressed ; the tried prisoners being distin- 
guished from the untried ; the one wearing red and blue, 
and the other yellow and blue. 

This prison contains an excellent infirmary, and a chapefi 
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\n which service is performed fbur times a week^ A librarj 
of religious books is also kept bj the chaplain, for the 
benefit of the prisoners. 

With regard to labour, there are two classes in the castle. 
The Untried prisoners tod those who are sentenced to death 
or transportation, have no work assigned them, and remain 
idle, while the others are condemned to labour. The prin- 
cipal employments are weaving, shoemaking, tailoring, &c. 
and they thus manufacture all the clothing used in the prison. 
The prisoners are allowed one-third of their earnings for 
their own use, ' of which third Aey receive three^fourths 
weekly, and one fourth when they leave the prison. Of 
those pHsanefs who pass their time in idleness, a much 
greater proportion come back again after being discharged, 
than of those who are employed. In the one case, they 
have constantly before them a useful ^nd innocent object 
of attention ; in the other, they have nothing to dwell upon 
but their own corrupt imaginadons.* There are at present 
about 25G prisoners in the castle. One of the apartments 
is still called the Qjaaker room, in consequence of its having 
served as the place of confinement of George Fox and his 
friends. It is, 1 believe, one of the most spacious and airy 
apartments in the castle. 

The western front is taken up by the court 8nd jury 
rooms. The beauty and convenience of the crown and mn 
prius courts can hardly be exceeded. The wood work is 
oak, carved into beautiful Gothic ; the furniture is of crim- 
son >noreen. In these rooms are several full length por- 
traits. The crown court is capable of containing 1700 peo- 
ple. The roof is supported by five clustered columns, 
forming Gothic arches, and the groins which spring from 
them, ramify into a stone ceiling of open work, of singular 
beauty and fashion. 

On one side of the castle is the platform, where the pri- 
soners who are capitally convicted, receive their awful 
punishment. Four poor creatures were a few dj^s ago, 
diemtssed from this place to another world. Notwithstand- 
ing the frequency of these appalling exhibitions, especially 
at this casUe, they continue to attract crowds of people, 
from the country as well as the city. A sense of disgust 
and horror, at these spectacles, and a conviction of the total 

* For wvimral of theae ptirticHkifs uid remafin, I am indebted to tfa# valuable printed 
notesof J. J. Gumey of Norwich, made daring his vint last atttumn, with hit sister 
JSliiabeth Fry. 

Vol. JI. 30 
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inefficieiicy of pablk eiecutions, as a means of preTentioo 
and reformalioo, appear to be increiisiDg among the reflect- 
ing and judicioos portions of the commaoity in this country, 
ai^ give room to hope, that a reformation of the present 
barbarous code, is making a sure, though silent, progress, in 
the mind of the nation. 

This city or rather borough stands upon the rirer Lone, 
about seven nukes from its estuary at the Irish sea. Ships 
of moderate burden can approach the town. The cnstom- 
house is a small neat building, with a portico supported hy 
four Ionic pillars, with a plain, but l>eantifiil pediment 
Each pillar is fifteen and a half feet high, and consists of a 
single stone. In none of onr large cities,* though with ten 
times the population of this borough, and a still greater 
proportion of trade, can such a specimen of taste as this 
be found on the part of the genei^l gpTemment. Bat if 
our habits of economy and simplicity, are essential to oiir 
preservation from the vices and eitravagances of the gov- 
ernments of Europe, — if the absence of ornament be an 
indispensable requisite in the security against a gherous 
national debt, — nod the plainest architecture, inseparably 
connected with freedom from crime ; long, long may it be 
before the fluted columns and the fretted domes of Europe, 
shall be eonsidered as worthy of our imitation. But on this 
subject doubts will be entertained ; the question of national 
taste and liberality, in connexion with national happiness 
and virtue, cannot be so easily decided. 

The town is connected by navigable canals, with the 
Mersey, Dee, Severn, Thames, Avon, tfnd other rivers of 
England. We went to see the aqueduct, or passage of the 
new canal from Kendal, ov'er the river Lone. It is one of 
the most noble specimens of hydraulic architecture 1 have 
ever beheld. It cost with the embankments, £50,000. 

The population of Lancaster is about 10,000. It con- 
tains a national, or BelPs school — a large and handsome 
building ; — and one on the Lancasterian plan. Its alms- 
houses and public charities are also numerous, many of 
them being founded altogether by the legacies of wealthy 
and charitable citizens. 

The plan of the town is very irregular, and many of the 
streets are crooked and narrow. 

26th. After closing the past day with several social 
visits, I took a very early leave of my friends, this morn- 

"* Baltiinore ii n«w an exiceptioR. 
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log, and ascended the coach for Manchester. The mom*' 
ing vras clear, but the wind was easterly, and rather cool. 
Among the passengers were several respectable and intel- 
ligent men, from one of whom I learned, as we wer€ 
walking altogether up a long and high hill, that we had 
among us^ personage of a description which I h:td never 
before fallen in with. Thi? was a regular and professed 
Jack Ketch. He was upon the whole, an ilMooking fellow, 
but aiore from a certain stupidity of countenance, than from 
any expression of ill nature. Curio^^ity prompted two of 
us to get alongside of him, and ask him a few questions, 
and, to my surprise, he did not appear to be at all ashamed 
of hia employment, but rather to value himself on the dis- 
tiactioQ that was shown him, foir he was occasionally sent 
for, he said, to different parts of the country, as his ser- 
vices were wanted, and went from London to Lancaster, 
and other places, where banging was to be performed. 
The price which he received for every professional job 
was three guineas. He bad just be«n at Lancaster, in at- 
tendance at the castle. On being asked whether the per- 
formance of such a task did not hurt his feelingiM— he said 
no, it did not pmn him, because it was a thing that must be 
done, and the prisoners always forgave him before he turn- 
ed them off. — Poor wretch ! it was obvious from his looks 
and manners, that be was a person naturally deficient^ in 
sensibiUty, and that what little underataading he possessed, 
had been worked up into a belief that an attention to this 
callmg was the ea^rcise of a virtue. 

One is surprised at the quantity of wild game which is 
exposed for sale in the different market-towns of this island. 
The coachmen have frequently in charge, quantities of 
rabbits, pheasants, &c. which they convey from indivi- 
duals in the country to their friends in the metropolis and 
other places. We passed one farm, this morning, from 
which I was informed that £80 worth of hares had been 
sold during the last year. 

Arrived at Manchester. I met at the house of D. D. at 
at Ardwick Green, a cordial reception from himself and 
and his excellent wife, — not the lens so from having been a 
fellow-traveller of his brother, whom I before alluded to 
when at Lancaster, and who is still in Italy, 

After an absence of nearly a year, the return to such a 
family, seems like an approximation to my native land, and 
to the warmth and endearments of kindred affection. But 
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I muAt not forget that there still rolls betweeo me and tbose 
that have the siroogest claim upon my Sj^mpathies, a yjist 
expanse of ocean, that cannot be eocouDtered withoot some 
soUoitude. 
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Liverpool, 5ih tnonih, {May) 1st, 1819. 

Mr DRAR ***** AMD ****, 

The Lancasterian school of Manchester is admitted to be 
the laif OHt, and one of the best organized free schools id 
England. 

The house is a plain edifice of brick, and is ca|Kible of 
seating in one room, nearly 1100 children. It was butit 
bj subscription and donation, and is supported by public 
bounty. Both seies are accommodated in one general 
apartment. It was opened in 1813; and the principal 
teacher, J. H. Perkins, who relinquished his chaiige act 
long smce. has been uncommonly successful in ' orgaoiztng 
and training the pupils. A book is kept in. which every 
visiter is reouested to ^record his observations relative to 
the order ot the school, the progress and behavioorof the 
pupils, &c. These testimonials are almost uraversally flat- 
tering to the teacher. Among them 1 noticed that of Dr<^ 
Mason, of our city, who was very favourably impressed 
with the plan and improvement of the school. The aritli* 
imetical performances of some of the boys really surprised 
me ; and they served to show how rapidly and dexteroudy 
the mind, as well as the body, may be made to mor^' by 
diligent and judicious instruction. About half a doEen 
boys were called up before me, add such questions as the 
following were put to them, which they were to solve alto- 
^her by a mental exercise, without slate, or paper, or 
making any use whatever off their hands. 

If a grain of gold is worth 7|</. what will be the vahie oi 
a pound ? Ans. £180. 

If an ounce of silver is worth £4 16i. 2d. what will be 
the value of a grain ? Ans. 2df. \qr. ^^ 

if 1 lb. of sugar is worth 7^. what will be the value of 
I cwt. ? Ans. £3 Us. 4d. 

If 1 cwt. of sugar is worth £5 iSs. 4d. what is that per 
H). ? Ans. 12rf. Iqr.i^ 

l£ \^d. per lb. is gained by selling cheese, at 15rf. per lb. 
what did it cost per cwt. ? Asns. £,6. ^<« 
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if <^heese, which cost £4 3». 6d. per cwt. h aald for 7^« 
per lb. what will be the gain or lots per cwt. ? Aos. 13s. 
6d. loss. 

If 15i. per ton is gained by selling coal at IDs 4d, per cwt« 
what did they cost per ton ? Ads. £9 lis. 8d. 

These questions, with some others of a similar kind, were 
arranged on a printed paper with the sams or prices, all left 
blank. 1 was requested to fill up any of those blanks pri- 
vately, with any prices I pleased, and then announce the 
question. This being done, the boys each strove to give 
the answer first ; and, in almost every instance, two or 
more of them answered jat once, and in less time than a man 
would take to count six, distinctly. The replies w^re, gene-, 
rally, immediate. 

These boys, 1 believe, were all monitors ; and had been 
for some time under the special instruction of the master, 
separately from the school. 

The desks, or fixtures, in this school, are on iron frames, 
and the benches are firmly attached to them. Many of the 
desks are designed both for writers on sand and on slates, 
by having a lid to fold over the sand. Pieces of tin, with 
the alphabet stamped upon them, are also employed in 
teaching beginners their letters, and to spell easy words. 
The advantages of such institutions as this, more especially 
in places like Manchester, which so abounds with the chil- 
dren of indigent labourers, all will admit to be incalculable. 

The evening was spent greatly to my taste,^ in a small 
circle of literary friends, among whom was the philosophic 
Dalton. It was at once amusing and instructive to observe 
the simplicity and composure with which he listened to mj 
information relative to the many inquiries anc^ remarks 
respecting him, which were made by some of the most dis- 
tinguished philosophers of Paris, Geneva, Milan, &c. The 
integrity and simplicity of his character, are as remarkable 
as the originality of his mind, and the acuteness of his per- 
ceptions on subjects of science and philosophy. 

27th. Having no where seen, in England, one of the 
national, or Bell's schools, in operation, my friend Dockray 
conducted me this morning to one of the two which are es- 
tablished in Manchester. The mode 'of instruction differs 
essentially from the plan of Lancaster, and certainly pos- 
sesses some features that are very valuable. It is les» 
mechanical, and it exercises to a greater extent, the judgr 
Bftent and understanding of the pupilsw Much stress is laid 
30* 
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vpon an acqnaiirfaiice with the scriptures ; aad the method 
of ioftroctioa is better devised for onkiiig chiidren tho- 
fottghlj ocqaaJDted with them. It is a more expensive 
nodie than the other, instead of printed forms or lessons, 
which, when suspended, serve a whole cIsm, each pupil, ox 
at least, eyerj two, most hare his book. The system, 1 
ahooM imagine, requires more skill and annagement on the 
part of the teacher, and is not so easily redoeible to monito- 
rial government. Each of the two schook contain about 
500 boys, and as ouny girls ; the sexes being entirely sepa- 
rated by an intervening wall The children made a very 
decent appearance. The floor is of brick, to preventooise , 
and, probably, to promote cleanliness. The girls are 
taught in this school not only to sew and knit, but to cftt tmt 
the more necessary parts of wearing apparel. This is an 
important feature in this charity ; for too many females, 
especially among the laboariog classes, ans totally ignoniot 
of the art of making the most simple articles of dresa. 

We stopped to look a^ the apparatus of an extensive 
manufactory of cotton goods. The steam engine was of 72 
liorse power, and was supplied by five boilers, four of 
which were in constant use. The beauty and perfectioc 
of the machinery, and the quiet and steady operation of so 
powerfol an engine, cannot be viewed without an emotion 
of reverence for that genius which can so control the ope- 
rations of nature, and combine, with such wonderful har- 
mony, so many apparently discordant and opposing move- 
ments, and bring them all into subservience to the use and 
convenience of mankind. Can it be possible that any man 
can contemplate such a train of machinery — can witness 
effects so lastly remote from the original impulse, and regard 
all thb as the offspring of thought and reflection, and yet 
remain a materialist ! Surely, in reference to such a oMad 
as that of a Watt) or an Aricwri^t, as well as that of a New- 
ten, the question may be triumphantly asked, 

"Can asool 
Of Mieh •xtomive, doepitremeodoo* powwi, 
EnUrjsing stil], be but a fiper breath 
Of tpirits, daQciog throu^ their tubes awhilet 
And then for erer )oBt in vacaut air 1" 

It is I believe, a truth, th^t when the mind has, ip early 
life, been trained to pious reflection, and the feelings as well ^ 
judgment, brought calralv to bear upon the Christian reve- 
lation, that the most profound disquisitions of science, senrc 
but to strengthen the impression of its truth,and to assimilate 
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the character more intimately wkk that simplicity, whicll 
characterises the Christiao faith. 

28th. Took leave of my friends at Manchester; -aiid 
came to Liverpool. 

29th. The moraing was spent in packing up,- and pre- 
pariag far embarkation. 

At R. Bensons 1 had the pleasure of meeting at dinner, 
with. W. Roscoe, Dr. Trail, and other Liverpool gentleman, 
together with several of those who are to be my fellow paa- 
sengerB in the Albion^ Most of the company were the same 
whom I met at Green-Eank, soon afler my landing a year 
ago, and 1 hardly need to add, that the lapse of a year, 
din^iniehed nothing of the intellectual pleasure, which such 
a meeting afforded. It is thus in Liverpool, that one meets 
at the tables of the busiest merchants, with literary and 
scieBti6c men ; . and the host birmself, by previous educa- 
tion, and by the tastes which he continues to cultivate, is 
prepared at once to enjoy such opportunities of intellectual 
relaxation from the toils of business, and to turn the con- 
versation upon topics interesting to all. 

This combination of literature with commercial industry 
and enterprise, in the mercantile classes of this city, 1 am 
of opinion is no where equalled. In London, Paris, and 
other places where each pursuit is prosecuted with vigour, 
the classes are in a great measure distinct from each other ; 
and if there are a few who blend the habits of the mer- 
chant and scholar, they are only rare examples ; proving 
however, that these two spheres of life are not incompati- 
ble. But in Liverpool, the great mass of the population, 
are directly or indirectly concerned in commerce. Manu- 
factures are scarcely known. To their ships, and their 
trade with all parts of the world, they look for employ- 
ment, maintenance and wealth. When, therefore, we find 
a place like this, affording, not a tardy and meagre, but a 
prompt and generous encouragement to literature and the 
elegant arts, and perceive that the same individuals that are 
engaged in deep and heavy mercantile speculations, are 
also to be foiHid during the recess of business, at the 
Lyceum, the Athenasum, or the Philosophical Institution, 
poring over the literary journals, or attending lectures on 
science, — and when we learn;, moreover, that in few places, 
however remote from commerce, are there more numerous 
private literary associations,— the conclusion appears to be 
unavoidable, that the ardour of speculation}, and the eageo 
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thirst for basiness, which are «o npt to absorb the iftiofe 
miod and faculties of (hose who make trade and commerce 
the sole object of their care, are here most judicioaslj tem- 
pel^d and regulated, by an attenfion to subjects which ele- 
vate the mind to higher aims : and such an example tends 
to impress the important lesson, that it is not wealth bat 
intellect, character, and virtue, which make the highest dis- 
tinction between man and man. 

There is a spirit of liberality in this place, of the highest 
order. It manifests itself, not only in the number and en- 
dowment of its humane and literary institutions, bat in the 
promotion of every improvement which may facilitate com- 
mercial industry. 1 have already adverted to the docks. 
Of these there are three kinds. The principal are the wet 
dooks, which receive those ibrei^ ships that have large and 
heavy cargoes to receive and discharge. In them the ships 
ere afloat at all times of tide, the water being retained by 
the dock gates. The next are the dry docks, so called 
because they are left dry when the tide is out : they gene- 
rally receive the vessels that are employed coastwise. The 
others are the graving docks, which admit or exclude the 
water at pleasure, and in which the ships are laid dry for 
caulking and repairs. 

The immensity of labour requisite to complete these vast 
excavations, will be at once perceived, when it is stated, 
that the six principal docks, (including Princess dock now 
in hand,) with their respective passages and basins, occupy 
an area of more than sixty acres. Others are in content 
plation, which will extend the whole surface thus excava- 
ted, to seventy -four and a half acres. The quays or sides 
of these dftcks, as well as the whole facing on the river, are 
of solid stone masonry, and its great superiority over wood, 
is experienced not only in its durability, but in its greater 
cleanliness and beauty. The gates which open and shut 
these docks are very spacious. Those which enclose the 
king's dock, for example, are forty-two feet wide and twen- 
ty-six feet deep. At two of the docks are beautiful cast 
iron bridges^ which, turning upon swivA, are made to 
move with great ease and expedition, for the passage of ships. 

To clear the docks of mud brought in by the tide, a 
dredging machine, moved by a steam engine of ten horse 
power, works with so much effect, as to raise fiffy tuns of 
mud per hour. It is carried away by bai^s, and deposi- 
ted out of the reach of the tide. 
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The Dumber of ships and the correapondiog ara<Kmt of 
dock duties, have rapidly increased since tbf^ conmenee* 
ment of the present century. Tbe ships entered bst ye», 
ftmounted to 6779, and the dock duties, to £(105,308 1 U. 
lid* 

The corporation of Liverpool, is one of the most opu* 
lent In the kingdom. Its net! revenue Ihe last year was 
£54,464, and iU expenditure £39,012. The whole town- 
shirp and manor beloi^ to the corpopation, by whom it 
was purchased of the Molyneux family abont forty years 
ago. The leases which they grant, are for thr^e lires, * 
and a term of twenty -one years after the' death of tbe sur- 
viyor. Under this reguiirtioQ, the inhabitants do. not hesi- 
tate to spend large sums of money in building, in tbe confi - 
dence, that the corporation will ki case of t^e death of 
any of the lives, renew tbe lease by nominating others. — 
To this it is induced by interest, as'a great part of its reve- 
nue arises from the sums j^aid for such renewals 

Liverpool is supplied with wateir by means of three steam- 
engines. 

30tb. After breakfasting with a friend at Evertonv whi> 
resides in a charming sitoatien, and is surrounded with aux 
interesting family t — the day was devoted to varioiis valedic^ 
tory calls and letters. 

May lat. The morning has been very wet, but tlie puiie^ 
tuatity which the packet owners wish to estahikh in the 
iime of their departure, is not to be inter mptcd hy heavjt 
raio. We shall doubtless, therefore, emibark in the oonrse 
of ^e afternoon, — thus completiiig to a day, and almost ta 
an hour, one year since i first placed my fbot upon Euro- 
pean ground. How the time has been spent, what i hare 
seen, and what have been my impressions, I hmf^ detailed 
to you, 1 fear, with too great prolixity in the preceding 
pages. - 

LETTER XLII. 

ISbip Albion, bth month, {May,) 2(1, 1819: 

To & ' ^ ■ , London. 

My deail friends. 

Agreeably to my promise, I shall preserve and trans- 
mit to you, (if we are favoured to arrive in safety at our 

* The srom amoant of the castoms of Liverpool in 1823, was i;80e,4O32. 13ff. C/ 

sterling, 
t This worthy friend, (N. "Waterhouse,) haa since paid the debt of naturev 
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de i i h ic d port) such memoranda of the eyents of our ynj" 
«ge, ai may appear most worthy of y oar ootice ; but sucli 
^OQ well know, u the moootooy of an Atlantic passage, it 
IS not probable that they will contain mach to interest jos 
bevood those occurrences and remarks that may derive 
tome little importance from the parti:ihties of friendship. 

About two o'clock yesterday, the letter bags of the ship 

were taken from the counting honse of C B , ai^ 

Co. and with them went the captain and myself, bringing 
np the rear of those who are to constitnte oar floating 
community for some time to come. We boarded the Al- 
bion in a small boat, as she was under sail in the riFer, 
Straggling in rain against a head wind, — the first that had 
blown from that adverse quarter for several weeks pre- 
ceding. The day was very wet, and the cabin nearly fidl of 
passengers, no less than twenty-eight having taken birtht 
in it ; and nearly as lai|;e a number were quartered in the 
steerage. 

We dined at a late hour still a-breast of the lower part 
of the town, and unable to make any advances against the 
wind. This unfavour^ible commencement did not however, 
prevent us from relishing an excellent dinner, and conver* 
ting cheerfully on the ship, its a/*commodations, and the 
prospects before us. This i» the Albion's first retam voy- 
age. She replaces the Pacific, which has become too in- 
convenient for the packet trade. The owners have spared 
no expense in the comfort and embellishment of this vessel, 
which replaces one of the most successful ships whicli has 
ever been employed between the two ports. The cabin 
fitters with mirrors, cut-glass lamps, polished brass, and 
varnished mahogany. The whole is divided into state 
rooms, each containing two births, but there is the disad- 
vantage, of having o^y one general cabin, which forbids 
•election in case the habits of one part of the company 
should prove unpleasant to the other. Captain Williams 
commanded the Pacific when I crossed in her last spring ; 
and I find, likewbe, the same cabin boys that were then 
our attendants. Notwithstanding the heavy rain of yester- 
day, a number of the fViends of the passengers accompanied 
them on board, and remained in the ship till near night. 

I retired rather early, slept soundly, and was awakened 
this morning by a call from the captain upon those who 
wished to fvrite by the pilot, to prepare their letters ; and a 
number of us were soon ready to embrace this last aud i9> 
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tereating opportunity^ of bidding farewell to some. one of 
inore of oor friends, in or near the place of our embark- 
ation . 

The wind, early this morning, freshened in our favour, 
and the pilot led us at 8 a. m. clear, as he said, of all the 
shoals. We were rapidly waAed down the channel ; but 
the motion was such that we had plenty of elbow room at 
the dinner-table. Of the fire females which belong to our 
cahin party, not more than two were able to leave their 
births, and the same may be said of nearly half the men. 
This was the first day of the week ; — but so little were we 
acquainted with each other, and so little settled to our pre- 
sent mode-x>f life, no proposition was made for any religious 
obsenrance, — nor do 1 think it could have answered any 
valuable purpose. The sailors were busily occupied in ad* 
justing the cumbrous materials on the deck, and arranging 
everything in snug order for the passage. We doubled 
the island of Anglesea long before night, and when the day 
begian to close upon us, the mountains of Wales were dimly 
seen on our left. 

3d. The wind continued to push us briskly along the 
channel most of the day, and, in the aflernoon, the ship 
took her nautical departure from St. David's Head, as the 
last of her land-marks ; having now to trust, during her 
Long and trackless journey, to the needle, to the luminaries 
of heaven, and to His providence who has conferred on 
m^n the wonderful power of converting these things to so 
interesting and important a purpose. The last glimmerings 
of the Welsh coast vanished with the day, and with it our 
last view of European land. A crowd of reflections too 
Qtultiform for utterance accompanied me to my pillow, and 
banished, for some time, the comforts of repose. 

That the year which has just elapsed has been the most 
interesting of all the annual sums that have passed over my 
head, I ought not, perhaps, to assert; nor have I, at pre- 
sent^ the courage to deny. It has, at least, been the most 
fruitful in incident, and but few of them of a kind, which 
have not added to the current of pleasing impressions, and 
to the amount of rational gratification, it has produced a 
rich store of materials upon which the faculty of reminis- 
cence may hereafter be delightfully employed ; and of all 
the mental powers which administer to our entertainment, 
busy memory claims the ascendant. Of the incidents of 
the past year, which she will cull with the greatest fond- 
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s» are Hiose that immediately relate to tte frkndsliipfl 
which it has so liberally produced. Warm and aDimating 
will be the infltience of those '* gems of life," and as endu* 
ring as the pow^r of memory itself. 

4th. We are now fairly at sea^ — but the wind has tamed 
against us, and indisposed a very considerable proportion of 
OS for the pleasures of eating and talking. My old sea 
habits are coming fast apon me, and I must make up my 
mind, I perceive, to be pot upon the sick list, and k«ep 
my bed. • Under these circumstances, we hare but little 
chance of knowing one another. 

9th {First day.) Continued head winds, and frequent, 
strong gales, keeping the ship perpetually and yiolentlj 
tossed, and abnut half the passengers closely confined to 
their rooms, and many of them much indisposed. About 
one o'clock to-day, the captain ordered the belt to be rung 
^* for church,'' and, accordingly, several of the steerage 
passengers, and a few of those of the cabin assembled, bat 
no one appeared who would undertake to officiate ; and 
they separated, rather displeased, 1 thought, at being thus 
disappointed. 1 was too unwell, or I should have risen » 
and offered to read the Bible to them. What an advantage 
do those possess, who believe that by setting down in com- 
pany, (however large or small,) and meditating in serious- 
ness and silence, the solemnities of true worship, and the 
consolations of a divine communion may be experienced. 

15th. An invariable succession of light airs, breezes and 
gales, all from the wettward^ has been our 'allotment, since 
the last date. During the last few days, however, the 
weather has been generally pleasant, so that the greater 
number of invalids have •found themselves pretty well re- 
stored, and have spent much of the time on deck, in sodai 
converse, and in such amusements as their limited sphere 
of action admits. We have, in the cabin, quite a variety of 
character — English, Scotch, Irish, and American ; and, na- 
tional prejudice- apart, I must say, that 1 think our side of 
the house, as it is the most numeroas, has also the sope- 
riority in point of attainments, intellectual and moral. Two 
of this number, P. of Virginia, and T. of Boston, I have, in 
our conversations, already described to you. It gare me 
sincere gratification to meet them at Liverpool, as 1 had 
before at Paris and £dinbui^h, and to find that we were to 
be compaBions in the return to our uative land. Few young 
men have fcver left the United States, better qualified by 
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tkeir ^reytous edacAtiOD, to profit by the tonr of Europe, 
and few, 1 will venture to say, hare left behind them more 
6?oiirable impressiens. We have also iir our American 
group, a young married lady« a native of New- York, whose ~ 
husband is an £ngltshinan, at present in the West-Indies. 
In consequence of a protracted illness, he was obliged to 
]«ave her in Liverpool, at the house of* an intimate friend ; 
and she is now embracing the opportunity of a fine season, * 
an eicellent ship, and good company, to return to New- 
York, where her huaband is to meet her. She is* amiaUe 
and accomplished ; and» being still in rather feeble heaHh, 
her settee, on the main deck, serves, in good weather, as a 
sort of nucleus, arouodi which those assemble wbo are the 
best qualified, and most disposed, to devote their hourls to 
literary converse and social reading. 

16th. ^ir»t day.) Some of the passei»gers made an ar- 
itiDgement this morning, with the captain's consent, but 
without consttlting the general wishes of the cabin, to have 
the church service performed. As it consisted entirely of 
readii^^ none of the company thought it needful to object 
to the arrangement ; but it was obvious that a different pro- 
cedure, more simple, and better adapted to a diversity of 
professions, would have given more satisfaction. It was 
interesting, however, to observe, on this occasion, that a 
spirit of conciliatiOb prevailed ; arising, I should hope, from a 
mutual desire to promote the general harmony of our shi^s 
oompaay. This temper, is, on all occasions, as far as consist- 
ency of character will admit, a real virtue ; an evidence at 
once, of a sound mind, and of well balanced affections ; but, 
in situations like ours, it becomes of peculiar and paramount 
importance. Every person will admit, prima facie, that a 
good temper must be extremely desirable in a cabin com- 
^ panton ; but lew can imagine, who have not experienced 
the trial, how much it is in the power of a few unaccomaK>« 
dating and perverse individuids^ to mar the enjoyment of a 
whole company ; and to render a situation, which might be 
otherwise toler^ly> comfortable, or evev positively agree- 
able» a place of grievous sufiering. 

19th. The weather continues pleasant, but the wind has 
been steadily ahead until yesterday, when it shifted a Httle 
to the eastward, but was very light. We have now nearly 
all so iar recovered our spirits, health, and appetites,^ as 
raelly to enjey the pleasures of the deck> and- the aai|>fe 
comforts of the dimier Ubh* I had scarcely an idea that I 
Vol. U. 31 
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eTer thould^ or coald relith so highly the coDfinemenL of a 
ship, dancing on the broad ocean, as 1 hare done these fev 
days past We*have among us a good stock of books, ia all 
the varieties of literatare which oor diTersified tastes der 
mand. The sky has been very fine ; and the air, thoi;^ 
cool, is agreeable and animating. Sone of our compaay, 
male and female, undertook this evening, by the instroh 
'mentality of an old violin, and a Scotch player, to '' trip.k, 
OB the light, fantastic toe :" and fantastic enough it was $ 
for when the ship is bouncing upon the waves, as it usually 
does, it requires constant attention to the principles of equir 
iibrium, to maintain our stability in a plain straigbtTforward 
walk. Sometimes, indeed, the motion is so easy, that a chUd 
can traverse the deck without the least danger. Our ship 
proves to be an admirable sailer, lying so close to the wind, 
as to pass, easily, all the vessels that we have seen steeri^ 
the same course. . - •? 

We overtook and spoke, to-day, the English brig Con* 
cord, from Liverpool, bound to Halifax, out 2d days*. Thus 
have we gained upon her a whole week, though she must 
have had fine winds, the first ten days after leaving port. 
We have seen an unususd number of vessels couniogin 
dilSerent directions, but have not spoken with many. The 
fish, too, have been more numerously visible than in mf 
ijbrmer passage. Porpoises have frequently appeared ; 
and three or four times the enormous whale has been, seen, 
rolling his huge hulk over the surface of the deep, asfl 
blowing up the water, in copious jets, to the height .of fif- 
teen or twenty feet. They have twice appeared y^t^ 
near the ship, and once excited the attention of the passen- 
gers by their loud blowing. . 

. 21st. The weather still fair, but the wind again ahead. 
We spoke to-day the brig Friends, from Waterford toHali- 
&x, out thirty-four days ! full of passengers. This could 
not fail to inspirit us ; for, considering the.winds this vessel 
must have had during the forepart of her voyi^, we may 
estimate our gain upon her at the rate of nearly two days 
to one. We are to-day in longitude 44^ Ab\ which, with 
the winds as they have been, afibrds a decisive ev^ence 
of the goocbess^of our ship. 

22d. We had a heavy squall last night, vv^ich always 
occasions a bustle. and noise on deck, and, 'generally, a 
heaving moticm of the ship, calculated to intimidate those 
unacquainted with the sea. No great alarm, however^ was 
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"^kctte^ on this occasion ; and the storm did liot continae 
mwe- than a few honrs^ A clear sky aAerward opened 
iipon us, and our company were paraded, in usual g6od 
inttnourj on the deck ; walking, talking, jumping, pitching 
^lars at a ring, drafts, backgammon, and the more certain, 
rational, and inexhaustible amusement of books. Tlie 
wind sunk to rest toward evening, and we had to endure 
tbat most distressing of. all sensations, the heavy rolling of 
a ship during a calm. 

« 23d. It was announced to us early this rooming that we 
were in thirty fathoms water, on the Grand Bank of New- 
foundland ; and the fact of our being in the important 
region of codfish, was soon demonstrated by the appearance 
of fishing vessels ; one of which, a Frenchman, we boarded 
about midday; and, for a moderate quantity of snuff, 
*t<Aincco and rum, and a few buckets of potatoes, our captain 
obtained as large a stcfck of good fresh fish as was sufficient 
lor our purpose for several days. The temperature ef the 
air and water, on the Banks, is much lower than before we 
approached soundings. The ^neral heat of the water in 
the opeti sea is about 66^, and on the Bank 45°. In conse- 
ouence of this diminution of temperature, the region of the 
weat Bank is subject to dense and long continued fogs, 
arising from the condensation of the vapour contained in 
the currents of air, which flow over it from deeper and 
warmer waters. The Great Bank of Newfoundland is a 
kind of submarine mountain, stretching from N. E. to S. W. 
150 miles long, and 50 broad ; and at the distance of 25 
leagues from the island whence it derives itsnirme. 

We yesterday sunk an empty bottle, well corked, to the 
depth of ninety fiithoms. On drawing it up, the bottle was 
fuU of water ; and the cork, though not inside the bottle, 
bad been pressed nearly an inch farther into the neck thao 
we had ventured to urge it when empty. The water, in 
cases of this kind, must be forced into the bottle through 
the pores of the cork. The temfierature of the water in 
the bottle was 43% while tliat of the surface was 4d°; the 
air, at the same time, being b2\° Fahrenheit ' 

This being the Christian sabbath, there was no objection 
to assembling in the cabin, at the hour appointed by the 
captain^ (one o'clock,) for the purpose of some religions 
exercise ; and, on a proposition being made that a portion 
of the Scriptures should be read,* and afterward a sermon, 
it met with no apposition, and the oppertunity, on the whole ^ 
appeared to afford satisfaction* 
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941k. W^ hav« liad to view, at one tkBe, while otiifie 
bukfl, ntfie or ten Ml t>f ressels, most or all of them fisl- 
ermeo.' The qtiftntity of fi«h. taken^ on this iauneoBe hsHA, 
which is every where, (evoe^King a fimall reef,) cozened 
with water sufficiently deep hr the largest shipa, is efrar" 
MOQsly (^leat. The rreechman which we hoarded yester- 
day, had tieen on the hank thirty days, and had taken ]0,000' 
cod-fifl^. They are caof^ht hy hook and Hne, baited wi^ 
ifuidit or young fish of various kinds, taken on the hank in 
■ets. One iii§^io«i8 mode of emplojring the book and line 
is {>raciised hy these fishermeo, which I had not helbre 
heard of. A strong tine is passed tinder the bottom of the 
vessel, and being brought over the deck, goes round a rer- 
tical wheel, to. which it is so fastened, that by turning the 
wheel with a winch or handle, like a grindstone, the Ime ta 
made to revolve. To this line hooks are fastened at regular 
distances. The bait is put on the hooks, on one side of the 
vessel, and the lish are taken off on the other, the line being 
kept in motios by the turning of the wheel. The fish are 
cleaned as they are caught, the heads are taken off, and th^. 
are packed in salt in t^ heCtem ofibe vessel. 

The bounty offered by the French government, in the 
prosecutioo of the fisheries^ is, I am told, such as to give 
their vessels, at present, a decided advantage in the supply 
of the European markets. Our markets are ^menshed by 
our own fisherofien, but they obtain their supplies much 
neaper home than the grand hank, chiefly aet the isle «f 
shoals, and the shoal of Nantucket. 

Beside the vast advantage which the fishing trade affbrds 
as a means of support, and the supply of a ch«*ap an^d whole- 
seme article of diet, it has long been encouraged by com- 
mercial nations, as the best atid most effectual nursery ef 
hardy and skilful seamen. And, indeed, when one reflects 
on the great exposure, the series of privations, and the 
labour absolutely unavoidable in a continuance of two or 
three months on the banks, frequently in freeing weather, 
and in a small bark^ perpetually agitated by the sea, and over 
which the w^ves are often sweeping With fury, no doubt 
will remain, that a man Uius educated, will be likely to shrink 
firom any of the hardships of a nautical life. The comoaet* 
cial advantage? of the Newfoundland fisheries, are therefore 
immensely great. 

Birds have been seen almost every day during the pas- 
sage ; on the hank, they are ifiore nui|ier<}us ai|d varieae^ 
thao in deeper Wjaler,., 
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S'ltth. The saave monotony of head winds and roi^h sea. 
We are advancing in our zig-zag course, from one to seven 
miles an hour, according to the wind, but last night we were 
•beeaki^ and remaiDed stationary- seven hours. The cap- 
tain and myself each took an observation of the sun this af- 
ternoon when we deduced the true time, and agreed pre- 
cisely in determtning the longitude by the chronometer, at 
58' W. Our latitude at noon was 42' lO^ N. 

About two o'clock to-day, a meteor was seen by the cap- 
tain and a number of the passengers, though the sun was 
.shining brightly. It appeared at an elevation of about 45', 
aod passed rapidly toward the horizon, in an oblique di- 
rection. It was transparent, much resembling a globe of 
glass, with a short neck or train. 

28th. Winds fresh ahead, — rate of going, from two to six 
Icnots, — weather pleasant, — sea rough, — whales appear,. — 
• appetites good, &c. &c. &^. 

29th. Little or no change in the breezes, except that 
they are more gentle, and, perhaps, rather more ahead than 
yesterday. We must endeavour to console ourselves with 
the reflection, that though they are inauspicious to us, they 
are in reality <* balmy zephyrs," to those friends that inha- 
bit the shores most adjacent to our present situation, — the 
land of the west. Indeed, what difference, as it respects 
our inunediate comfort, whether the voyage has a four 
. weeks, or a six weeks duration ? What matters it where 
one's body is, while the mind is almost constantly on shore, 
— now^ in our native clime, ruminating intensely on the 
past, and anticipating the future ; and then, visiting and re- 
visiting, the places and the society we have so recently en- 
joyed in your '^ sea girt isle ?" Various, indeed, are the 
emotions that impress the mind, while thus transported by 
fancy from shore to shore,, from the old to the new world. 
The imagination, fleeter than ** th« swift winged arrows of 
light," finds the Atlantic to be no barrier to its excursions, 
and alighting on whatsoever spot it pleases, freights its aerial 
car with its choicest materials, and transports them in a 
twinkling, to persons and places, which it shadows forth in 
all the luxury and mystery of anticipation. This is one of 
the glorious privileges of our being,—and must we not re- 
gard it as a strong pledge-of our immortal capacities T Nor 
' can I believe that these pictures of the mind, ^ by labouring 
§mcy wrought," are to be considered as unimportant and 
uninflueotial upon life, character, and happiness. They 
31* 
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diertvethetr "bue and colooriiig" from the past, a«id tlie^ 
imprew a ** lute apd €oioarki§[" upon the fatfire. Thooght 
is the genu of action ; upon the incidents of th^^foryo 
acorn, depend the erolntion and powecs of the oeal^ 

I can readily imagine, in reference to oar present sitoa- 
don, that the reciprocal feefings of your govertiinent and 
'0ors> and the prevailing disposition of the British and Ame- 
rican people, with respect to each other, must in some 
measure spring from musings, that are formed and indulged 
in, upon the Atlantic. There is certainly a measure 
of moral responsibthty laid upon travellers, who perform 
those iatemational visits, from motives either of mterest 
or cnrtosity, and who send forth their mental impressions 
to the world. Such sources of information, must furnish^^ 
to a considerable eitent, the elements, either of amity or* 
discord ; and if he is the most guilty of the crimes and 
calamities which follow in the train of war, who first blows 
the trumpet of open hostility, a share of reproach must 
surely attach to him, who scatters in his private path the 
materials of combustion, and by whose secret agency the 
contest becomes more rancorous and implacable. 

It must be painful to the philanthropic traveller in botB- 
countries, to perceive, so clearly as he cannot avoid to do» 
the lurkittgs of national enmity ; and, in the minds of indi- 
viduals, who must have derived their feelings altogether 
from accidental aoorces. It is a feeling which resolves 
itself, in almost every instance, into unmingled prejudice ; 
a prejudice, which, in every candid mind, would be loosen- 
ed by more extended inquiry, and efiectually removed by 
a doe consideration of the relative circumstances of the 
two nations. It is not necessary that travellers should 
.praise every thing they see. They cannot fail, indeed, in 
each country to perceive many things that deserve to be 
reprobated: They may criticise and condemn, without 
swerving from the spirit of friendship and candour. But 
this is no reason why they should hate. Or, if they induce 
in feelings of detestation for things that are in themselves 
detestable, how careful should they be not tosufferthis feel- 
ing to spread beyond the object which called it forth ; and 
(bus give the tincture of calumny to their whole narrations.* 

* I cannot but think that tbe United States have been visited, «rithin Hm fast -sevta 
years, with an oyerwhebaii^ share of mcb Titoperative travellers. "Some of tiiese 
nave most eviaenii^ been persens destitute of the (pialUoation, vaA -vofnnudwd with 
the means, of judging with impartiaUty. Bot there are some, who have had both the 
ability and opportunity «f estimating our infiuit institatloos and ooformedluthHa wttb< 
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iOih. A iay of oalin ; b«it not of eotire ease to> tbo6e 
of 08, who,. as we approiimate the 9fapre« of CokntiblBk, 
fieel the ties of natwe and kindredship prees move atid more 
clesel|§|^oaiid the seat of life. " Stifll, we have all a rea- 
sonable share of philosophic patience. The weather has 
been deligbt&l to day and all hands have been basking on 
deck, in the animating beama of an American sun. We ' 
muster strong at the table^ and act our parts heroically 
for the fare is eiceUeot. After lunch, the bell rung for 
meeting y and we took oup stations on the q oarter-deck. Most 
of the female passengers in the steerage, (amounting to 
half a dozen, or more) dressed in their '* Sunday ribands," 
joined thone of the ca^in ; whiie their mates, either not 
caring so much about the day, or less for their dress, wem 
content to stand at midships, and catch what they could of 
&e service. A charter in the New Testament, one in 
Isaiah, and one in the Psalms, were read by a very re- 
spectable Caledonian New-Yorkei^^ and then, using the 
capstan for a desk, while the captain held an umbrella over 
me, I pronounced the seventh of Dr. Chalmers' Discour- 
ses, in a most audible voice, striving to overreach the flap- 
ping of the sails, and the quacking of the ducks in the 
coops around tlie deck. The sermon went on finely ; the 
women, at least, very attentive, (excepting one who had 
two children at her side) when, as I wto getting into th^ 
pith of the argument, and was approaching the climax, or- 
decs were given to trim the sails. The preacher's voice 
was immediately stopped, and in the room of it, were the 
ek-hee-oh of the sailors, and the rattle oi' ropes and pulleys. 
Order, however, was soon' restored ;- and our exercise's 
went on, without farther disturbance. The polite and 
sober attenticrn of the audience was quite remarkable ; and 
I know not that the duties <^the day could have been more 
becomingly performed. 

We were diverted thk afternoon with a shoal of per- 
ppises, moving in a body, at no great distance from thd 
ship ; some of them very large, others of less size, and 
some very smidL The lii^ter would leap, occasionally, 

oorrectness, who appear to have delighted aa much in garcasm as in truth. A few 
exeeptioiM, honourahle to human natioe, have latterly appeared ; among which Is a 
series of letters, in a train of publicatton in the Christian Observer. ctMBmencioff Jan. 
1823;, written by an English gentleman, who travelled exteosiTcly over the United 
Sfates', and whose character and aecompUshments evidently entire bim to the high- 
consideration and confidence of his readecs.f 

jTbeae letters have since been published by the author, Adam Hodgson, in 2 vols.- 
8vo. with copious additions. Several other recent publications on the Umted StatM* 
»%ht be cited as indications of a sgirit of candour and amity. 
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lithe eem of action; «?«» we inci ^^^ ^ jp? 

rkan people, with «*»!>?" tw are fonned and inO"^ 
S^asaJe spring ft^m««»^^:J:'rce^^^^^ « 



Hwa8are8pnngiromu.u».^^-,^ is ceTteinly « ^*^S 
«, ^pon the At^"-;^', JS^n tr^vellen^ who P*^^ 
of moral r"P?"*'^^jA "from motivw ei**'".^,^}.*..* 



or curiowty, and who senoi j. ^j^n, m"?* ^j^- ot 

to the world. Such sources ^^ ^jtber of .^*^\rtA 
to a considerable estent, the eiemen, ^be c»o»«* ^ 

Sscord; and if he U ^Jf ""^^.^Xar. who 6^^* *««* 
calamities which follow m«J«»^»j,3,^ ^f '.^'e P»*»» '*^ 
the trumpet of open l'*^""',' " -,„ his private P» 
lirely at^Tch to h""! f "^Jt" h^e secret «S< 
n»teriah of combt^on «Oy ^^ - ^cable.^, 
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iteeir, in *B08t every »«*»°**' rTflAo*' lv« ^^?^ «^ ^'t, 
'a^; udice. which in ?'«2v^'«^«iSefSo^^^^ ^fl 
cd by more extended inquiry' wn^ c»f* „»*f?- w4ee*>te 

a due consideration of the relatv»« ^t " «*"i^as^tv« ^^^ 

[;„ nations. it V^^r" Sy C<- ' -^^ "^ 

praise every thing they «^«^- J^ ^^^^9 
Lchcauntrjtoperc^ve --^^^^ 
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30di. A day of caitti ; b«l not of entire ease t# those 
of m, who,. as we approximate the shpres of Cohnnbi^, 
iieel the ties of natnre sum! kindredship press more and more 
cleseljIllroiiBd ttie seat of lile. " Still, we have all a rea- 
sooahle share of philotophiG patience. The weather has 
been delightful to day and all hands have been basking on 
deck, in the animating lieams of an American sun. We ' 
muster strong at the table, and act our parts heroically 
for the fare is exceyent After /««£&, the bell rung for 
mttdtig^ and we toc4c our stations on the quarter-deck. Most 
of the female passengers in the steerage, (amounting to 
half a dozen, or more) dressed in their '* Sunday ribands," 
joined those of -the <»bki ; while their mates, either not 
caring so much abont the day, or less for Ihelr dress, were 
content to stand at midships, and catch what they could of 
the service. A chapter in the New Testament, one in 
Isaiah, and one in the Psahns,^ were read by a very re- 
spectable Caledonian New-Yorker ; and then, using the 
capstan fi>r a desk, while the captain held an umbrella over 
me, I pronounced the seventh of Dr. Chalmers' Discour- 
ses, in a most audible vmce,. striving to overreach the flap- 
ping of the sails, and the quacking of the ducks in the 
coops around the deck. The sermon went on finely ; the 
women, at least, very attentive, (excepting one who had 
two chilcbren at her side) when, as I was gettmg into th& 
pith of the argnment, and was approaching the climax, or- 
ders were given to trim the sails. The preacher's voice 
was immediately stopped, and in the room of it, were the 
^'het-oh of the sailors, and the rattle of ropes and pulleys. 
Order, however, was soon ' restored ; and our exercises 
went on, without farther disturbance. The polite and 
sober attention of the audience was quite remarkable ; an'^ 
I know not that the duties of the day could have lieen mvr 
becomingly performed. 

We were diverted thk afternoon with a 9h^-m^wr 

oises, moring in a body, at no great dwUmot fnm is. 

lip ; some of them very large, others of f 

me Tory small. The latter would leap. 

in>fnMW*i ^^^ appear to have delighted a« maeh is miriMiiiB 3 

^!!2!!^ hoDPuraDk to hiunan natufe, bair« IMUO^ tif^mtac ^ 

' I^ri, in a train of pablieation In the dwietiw Ommm-^ 

rittenby «n Engluth gentleraaii, who t " 

m4 twozo ebaraeter and accomr*''^ 

— J ^AA^^»^ Qf JiJu J- 



afttce been pabttsbed bvH^m 

"everalottprii > 

spirit* 
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. enlirdj out of the wat^, and were fall of their {ihjfiif 
trickf. These fish are svpposed to foroish, to an eipe- 
rienced seaman, sone indication of the weather. Sacb 
seens to have been the opinion of one expert 4V^'' — ^ 
eipert in seamanship, as in the art of glowing deaeriptioD : 

Jo corKiie wr««4Htbaf gmmbol oa the tide. 

Now boand aloft, now down the biUowa glide ; 

Tlieir tneks awhile the hmwj waves retani; 

That born, in aparUing trails, along the main. 

These fleetest coarsen of die Sony race, 

WhsB thraatsoiiw eloiids the ethenal Tudt deiace, 

Their roate to Inward sttU sagacioua form, 

To dion the Airy of the approaching stotm. Syhamer, 

As this creature is known, like the whale, to be nripa- 
rotis, recognizing and feeding its own joang, we could 
easily fancy this group to be a horde of the wandering Arabs 
of the deep, consisting of parents, and their progeny, extend- 
ing downward through several generations. Tliey were 
followed by birds, that continually hovered about them. 

31st. This^day completes our fourth week, and notwith^ 
standing the almost constant prevalence of head winds, I 
would rather it should continue a fortnight longer, with 
oar present freedom from complaint, than to get into port 
in one week with such weather and indisposition as feM to 
my lot in going out But the wind has changed to the east* 
ward, and we are this morning gliding along at the^ :rate 
of eight or nine knots. The passengers &iYe beeome 
pretty well acquainted with the more proannent .fenfires 
x)f each other's disposition and character ; and it b carious 
to observe how some lessen and others rise, not only in 
individual but genteral estimSition, in proportion as their 
peculiar traits of character develope themselves. We have 
five Scotchmen, three of whom reside in Canada. One of 
them has been to Hudson's Bay,-^a sober, noiseless, good 
natured man, of more substance than show, perfectly unas- 
suming, and perfectly neutral as it regards our entertain- 
ment, except that he has a good eye for detecting ships and 
whales at a great distance. The others are. persons of 
greater pretensions. These Scotchmen are all retur^g 
to their homes, from a visit to their native land, perhaps 
on business, but probably, in a great measure, from that 
instinctive attachment to old Caledonia, to its hills, its por- 
ridge, and its hospitality, of which the enterprising and 
hardy emigrants, from that land of oatmeal and learning, 
can seldom divest themselves. Of the natives of old ' Enjg- 
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'land we^hare seven, besides women and cbiUrea. One ai 
tbem' is a fanner who ha^ became rrcii, by ploughing and 
sowing on the estate cff ■ ■ ■ Coke, in Norfolk, and is now 
on his way to America, for the sake of the jonrne^r, and to 
see how the grass grows there. Bat his wife was unwilling; 
to let him come alone, and was unwilling to come 'herself^ 
'vrithout her two httte children ; and so he, kind man, gave 
them all leave to come along, though he -means to spend only 
a year, and has no intention* of settling in America. They 
are very good sort of people, of sound sense, and plain, 
unassniBtng deportment. One of our KngKfthmen is a true 
John Bull in manners. Though a republican in principle, 
he WHS very much disposed to be important when he came 
on board « ^nd for some day» after,— ^bnt finding it rather 
ttneofnifortabU^ he at length assumed a milder tone, and has 
become quite reaflonable. 

Considering the motley texture of our cabin, the diversity 
and even contrariety of its composition, ibr we have two 
or three rather unpromising subjects, L think there 4uh 
been as much harmony as we had: a right to expect.-^ 
Among the regulations which the captain laid before us for 
the government of the cabin, was one which pf^hibited' 
politics as a topic of disciisnoo or diapotation. This hsm. 
been pretty strictly adhered to, and has doubtless had a. 
vatntary tendency. 

6<A moniA, (June) 3d. The wind has beiriienMied us morei 
I believe, ihiring the kst two days, than for an -equal por- 
tion of tiove since our^parture. Still^k has been mode- 
rate, and our progress, thomgh direct, not rapid. The 
weather is fi>g2;y and unpleasant* We have been (m sound 
ings, during the last twenty-fimr hours^ on George's Bank, 
and, of course, three or four days of good wind, would 
carry us through the Narrows, and otdd three more to the 
forest of masts which line the shores of the East River.— 
But this ia not our present prospect ; for the wind has 
again shiflted to the westward, and is blowing at a brisk 
i^ale, directly in our teeth. The captain too,^ as if we 
stood in need of such a sedative, teils us, that he was last 
year fourteen days in beating into port, after getting as near 
it OS we are now. But happily we are not without . re- 
lources . M y fellow- passengers , —— and ■, have more 
than realized the expectations which a previous transient 
acquatntanoe had induced me to form of them. We are 
ti^ever ata loss for an agreeable and interesttng topic, anil. 
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with such 8bi|iiiiate8, and sacb weather and healtti ^ we 
hufe all latelj enjoyed, a voyage across the Atlantic can 
be no other than h pleasure The American part of our 
OMifMny comprehends nine indtTidoals, not one m whom, 
1 believe, has done any thing to disturb the harmonj o£ 
the cdbin. 

4tb. Evening. The weather and wind have been, the 
same as yesterday,-— a mild, bright son, and a gentle, cool- 
ing zephyr. Judge of our surprise, and, in some sort, of 
•ur exultation, on coming up this afterhoon with the ship 
Atlantic, (a new American ship) which sailed eleven dayu 
before us. They have hikd, like ourselves a series of }igfat 
head winds, calms, and fogs. We continued together much 
of the afternoon, and her mate came on hoard^f ns for a 
aapply of one or two articles they were rather short of. — 
Tbev have twelve passengers in the cabin. 

This being his Majesty's birth day, and a number of the 
passengers being his Majesty's loval subjects, the captain 
gpive us several more tarts and puddings than ordinary, and 
the wine was not restricted. Much wjis said in reference to 
the day,— ^ut, in the end, it proved, that their loyalty, 
instead of being an aHegtance to King George, was merely 
a devotedness to king Alcohoi^, which was evinced by the 
aiost prompt, and implicit sobmissran to the dictates of 
bis ministers. Port, Madeira, and Brandy. This loyalty 
was so vociferous, and in the end, accompanied with such 
uncoath and baHiarous terms, and such wild and incontis- 
lent doings, as greatly to scandalize the pure principles and 
mild demeanour of those of us who are good republicans ; 
and I do hope that we shall arrive safely at oar port before 
the fourth of next month, lest the inspiring qualities of that 
great anniversary, should inflict, upon those noisy monarch- 
ists, a severe retaliation. 

5thi After obtaining some relief, (in a refreshing sleep 
toward morning,) from the midnight blustering made in 
dithonour of the old king, we find, upon ascending the deck 
this mopoing, that no change has taken place in wind or 
weather. 

My hicnbrations will not be valued the less, when I tell 
you, that 1 have been dipping my pen (in writing the greater 
^art of it,) in a beautiful ink-stand that belonged to Madame 
de Stael. It appertains to my friend T. and was given 
him by the Dutchess de Broglie, (the daughter of AMame 
de Stael) at whose house in Paris, be was a frequent visitecv 
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At braakfast this morning, the sound of /ottcf, «i»*ead ma^ 
tnatioii throngh the cabin. It proved to be Martha's Vioe* 
yard, and in a few hours Gay Head, a remarkable bluff OB 
that islatid, was a fine, conspicuous object. At one o'clodiy 
a pilot-boat belonging to the island, boarded us ; and our 
worthy ******* anxious to join his friends, afler an absence 
of several years, engaged the boatman to take him to« New- 
Bedford, where he will probably be landed before night.^^ 
I gave him a letter to our friends there, and doubt not that 
they will expedite his journey to Boston. 

The sun set this evening in a full blaze of radiant glory. 
The last effulgence of his horizontal bedms,.as he '' bathed 
his glittering forehead in the main," spread over the wide 
expanse of waters, such gleamings of brightness and beauty, 
as no pen c%in describe, nor pencil paint. The sky was 
cloudless ; and in the east, the moon nearfy full, soon began 
to. kindle upon the rippling wave, a very different lustre, 
but not less adoraed with the character of loveUness, and 
not less adapted to soothe and elevate the soul. Such a 
scene of simple magnificence, can be duly seen and felt, 
DO where but in a situation similar to ours. Moving our- 
selves upon the broken and unstable surface, we could 
view the flood of reflected light, in every varying position ; 
sometimes in mild silvery radiance, from -an extended and 
evea space between two billows, and then, darting in most 
vivid corruscations from their broken and foaming sum- 
mits. To heighten the scene this evening, the ship Atlan- 
tic, with her white canvass in .full display, moved majesti- 
cally and gracefully in the fore-ground of the picture ; while 
the last roseate tinges of the sunken sun, gave to the Wes- 
tern ^ky, a faint lingering impression of tbit glomus orb, 
whose bounty the queen of heaven was now dispensing to 
tis with such a divine s^etness. But the impression which 
the mind receives, even from such an exhibition of the sub- 
lime of nature, very much depends iipon the peculiar tinc- 
ture of the hour. For ourselves, having just parted from 
one friend, and in lively expectation of soon beholding and 
embracing others, the dearest in nature, our sensibilities 
were not too much asleep to read the language of the scene 
before us. 

6th. Another sunny day,— -the air fresh and sweet, but 
still confining us to our zig-zag manoeuvres. We have 
again lost sight of land. The ship Atiantic was in view all 
d^y, but at a great distance. In the evening, we passed a 
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£tlieniiui, backed the mizeii topiail, tent a boat on boarJ? 
and procured a fioe mtsM of fresh mackarel. 

This being the sabbath, we attended to its duties on tht 
quarter deck, witboot intermption. The audience con< 
ducted themselTes witb much decency and respect. 

Another glorious sunset ; the effect being heightened by 
a stratum of clouds, whicb shot upward from the horizon, 
. immediately under the sun, in numerous pointed and irre- 
gular columns, reminding me, as they were whitened by 
Uie refraction of the sun-beams, of the wild and awful pyra- 
mids of ice, which rear their sublime points upon the gla- 
cier de Boisson, in ^e valley of Chamouny . * 

The atmosphere, as we approached the coast, does in 
reality appear to be clearer than that of finglaod or France ; 
and quite equal, as far as I can judge, to the air'^f Italy, or 
the Mediterraneat^. 

7th. No change in the wind. The weather so warm as 
to excite some complaints of the heat from our Englishmen ; 
though to me it feels comfortable. Our progress is exceed- 
ingly slow, but still we rnave ; and we have the satisfaction 
to know, that Sandy^Hook cannot be far distant. 

8th. An assurance that the heights of Navesink were in 
sight, induced many of us to leave our births this morning 
rather earlier than usual. The sky was delightfully clear, 
and the weather warmer than yesterday. A glimpse of mj 
native state, as if just rising from the bed of ocean, once 
more cheered my eyes, and filled my imagination. Long- 
Island soon after appeared ; and, by degrees, the light- 
house, and the extended beach of Sandy-Hook, and the 
hills of Staten- Island beyond. But the wind was so light, 
and so much ahead, the sight of those desirable objects 
seemed rather to tantalize, than to animate us, during the 
whole of the forenoon. About t^ o'clock the breeze 
freshened ; and, when the bell rung for dinner, the land 
objects were multiplying rapidly before us. While finish- 
ing our repast, it was announced that the Escort was ap- 
proaching us. This is a light, handsome sail-boat, belong- 
ing to the owners of the packets; and which they employ 
to welcome the packets m, and to bid them adieu when 
going out. In her was one of the owners, who was soon 
on board, and communicated the agreeable intelligence 
that our friends were w«ll ! 

As we cFosaed the entrance of Rariton Bay, and ap" 
prpached the J^Tarro/ws, the country appeared greeser and 
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freflliler than we had expected to find it under so bright & 
SUD« Our English passengers, who had never been in 
America, amused us by the many involuntary expressions 
of surprise and delight, which the scenery around them, 
seemed to extort. The numerous spires of the city, seen 
across the bay, and towering above the trees which shade 
the beautiful walks of the Battery ; tlie verdant hills of 
Stateo- Island on the left, with numerous farm-houses dis- 
persed among them, and the little village of Richmond on 
the water's edge ; the picturesque shore of Long- Island on 
the right, indented with little bays, and lined with a deep 
foliage ; Governor's- Island, with its threatening castle before 
us ; Ellis and Bedlow Islands, just on the left of our track f 
the wide mouth of the Hudson, and its precipitous shores, 
seen to the distance of ten or twelve miles on each side of 
that noble stream, directly in front ; while the steam-boats 
were sending out their long trains of smoke as they passed 
swiftly over the bay and river ; — these diversified objects 
furnish a scene, which, under any circumstances, must 
give pleasure to the beholder ; and, bursting suddenly upon 
the sea-wprn stranger, cannot fail to enkindle the most 
delightful sensations. I question whether a perspective 
can any where be found more worthy of the pencil of a 
Vcrnet. 

We were boarded by successive boats sometime before 
our arrival, in which were many friends, who met us with 
kindness, and the expression of a welcome return. The 
wind was light ; but, aided by the tide, we advanced, 
directly in front of the town along the East River ; and, 
without dropping anchor, our excellent ship* hauled up 
into the dock, where she is to discharge her cargo. The 
deck was' soon crowded with visiters, who came to welcome 
their friends ; for the vewspapers had given notice that the 
ship was below, some hours before our arrival. 

Thus, my dear friends, am I once more in safety on my 
native shores ; in good health, and, I trust, with a heart 
humbly thankful to a Divine Providence, for that preser- 
vation which has accompanied me during the various occur- 
rences of the last fourteen months : and thus, too, is com- 
pleted the anniversary of one of the most agreeable of 
those occurrences, an interesting conversation at H m ^ 

♦Although the fate of this ship, and of her enterprising captain, is well known to tha 
pnbkc, aad has sweUed the sympathetic bosoms of hundrods, on both sides of the At* 
lanuc, It wUl, I troat, be deemed proper that I should here bridly record the melanchol; 

Vol. IL 32 
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mi our ride io the eTeoiog to Tieir the fMctufeaqoe objects, 
flt CUngford Church. 

fiMli. flhioootiooadfttapMlwtihip, tom«iBtaiathsMfhrepat»tMS,«r wfakfah«r 
ant voTife afforded m fine a promife, ontil ber ootwaia paMSft in the bmniA olr* 
April, las. She left New-Tork o« the flat«f th«t laoDtb, with twea^-taro etthn, 
ttid four or ihre steerafe pmeny w : and had > food run mmom the own, atrmncia 
the mouth of the ehannef about the Slat of the month. On the 89d, after eoooanteruift 
• violent gale, and ridkiff ft ovt, as H waaboped, in nAty. the was itmck, ahent oiffat 
in the eTenini;, with a midden gnat of wind, which carried her maata by tho board, and 
Mk her an unmanageable wreck. In thia aitoatiott the drifted againat the birii eonat . 
and waadaiiMd la pieoea upon the rocks, near the harhoor of Old Kineale. Ofa^ 
ait perMna on board, forty«five periihed: and, among them, captain Willidba 
Uwalf. Of the cabin paaMMen, but one waaaaTUr^- 

Among thoae whoM death, by this awfuj diaaster, has been the moat poymaatly 
lamenled; was AUzmmUr MtUoif FiaJttr, Proftasor of MatheasatieB and Niatnmt 
fhikMophy, in Tale Colkge, New-Haven. The profound attainmemia uf this icamg 
man, the purity of hie prindptos, and the moral eleration of his charaetar »bad drawn 
nromid hhn an extensive cirde of friends «nd ad«iren, and excited the mlkt agreeabU 
exppetatlons of future luefulness. 
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